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33  The  mission  of  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  is  to  provide  for  the  stewardship  of 

34  the  fish,  wildlife,  parks  and  recreational  resources  of  Montana,  white  contributing 

35  to  the  quality  of  life  for  present  and  future  generations.  To  carry  out  its  mission, 

36  FWP  strives  to  provide  and  support  fiscally  responsible  programs  that  conserve, 

37  enhance  and  protect  Montana's  1)  aquatic  ecotypes,  habitats,  and  species,  2) 

38  terrestrial  ecotypes,  habitats,  and  species,  and  3)  important  cultural  and 

39  recreational  resources. 
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412  Foreword 

413 

414  Montana,  like  other  stales,  is  rich  in  fish  and  wildlife  species  but  unfortunately  not 

415  in  the  funds  needed  to  address  them  all  successfully.  Responding  to  the  need 

416  for  funding,  Congress  established  the  State  Wild  life  Grants  (SWG)  program  in 

417  2001.  The  funds  support  conservation  projects  for  species  historically  overlooked 

418  because  money  has  been  short.  To  ensure  that  funds  are  used  efficiently  and 

419  effectively,  Congress  charged  each  state  to  develop  a  comprehensive 

420  assessment  of  its  fish,  wildlife,  and  their  associated  habitats.  Montana  Fish, 

421  Wildlife  &  Parks  (FWPJ  committed  to  developing  such  an  assessment  and,  after 

422  two  years  of  development,  created  a  ctocument  that  FWP  regards  as  an 

423  important  evolution  in  wildlife  management. 
424 

425  It  might  be  easiest  to  view  Montana's  comprehensive  assessment  as  a  statewide 

426  fish  and  wildlife  census  and  as  an  analysis  of  the  places  our  fish  and  wildlife 

427  inhabit.  The  assessment  reads  almost  like  a  field  guide  and  is  a  great  source  of 

428  information  for  anybody  interested  in  Montana's  fish  and  wildlife.  This  strategy 

429  has  the  potential  to  bring  together  people  of  diverse  backgrounds  and  skills  to 

430  achieve  conservation  on  a  grand  scale.  It  is  an  opportunity  to  integrate  existing 

431  conservation  efforts,  develop  additbnal  programs,  and  leverage  the  limited 

432  resources  available  to  benefit  the  most  species. 
433 

434  Montana's  Comprehensive  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Strategy  is  this 

435  generation's  opportunity  to  be  part  of  something  as  significant  as  the  efforts  to 

436  pass  the  Pittm  an- Robertson  and  Dingell- John  son  acts,  which  saw  hunters  and 

437  anglers  agreeing  to  fund  conservation  efforts  through  taxes  on  hunting  and 

438  fishing  equipment.  FWP  hopes  this  comprehensive  assessment  will  enable 

439  Montana  to  build  on  past  successes  and  broaden  the  agency's  ability  to  fulfill  its 

440  mission  to  conserve  all  species. 
441 

442  Jeff  Hagener 

443  Director 

444  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks 
445 

446 
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462  Introduction 

463 

464  By  Mike  Aderhold 

465 

466  For  centuries  Native  Americans  observed  and  hunted  Montana's  wildlife.  Their 

467  stories  sketched  on  rocks  and  passed  on  by  oral  traditbn  constitute  Montana's 

468  earliest  wildlife  record, 
469 

470  Montana's  scientific  wildlife  record  starts  just  200  years  ago  with  the  observations 

471  of  six  members  of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  expedition  (Lewis,  Clark,  Ordway,  Floyd, 

472  Gass  and  Whitehouse).  They  followed  a  western  tradition  of  writing  notes  on 

473  paper  These  pioneering  naturalists  documented  the  rteh  variety  of  wild  animals 

474  that  existed  in  Montana  at  the  dawn  of  European  settlement. 
475 

476  Heading  home  in  1806,  the  Lewis  &  Clark  ex  ped  it  on  passed  trappers  traveling 

477  west.  These  mountain  men  were  soon  followed  by  traders.  They  were  followed 

478  by  explorers,  surveyors,  wealthy  tourists... pioneering  women,  prospectors  and 

479  cowboys...  miners,  ranchers,  missionaries... merchants,  railroaders,  tradesmen,.. 

480  speculators,  entrepreneurs...  woHers,  tuskers,  and  homesteaders.  Their  traditon 

481  was  to  live  off  the  land  as  much  as  possible.  The  impacts  on  fish  and  wildlife 

482  were  devastating. 
483 

484  In  1912,  William  Hornaday,  then  director  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  wrote 

485  to  several  Montanans  asking  about  wildlife  that  had  become  extinct  or  was 

486  threatened  with  extinction.  In  his  191 3  book,  Our  VanisNng  Wildlife  it  was  noted 

487  in  the  Montana  sectbn  that  many  birds  were  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  But  the 

488  only  animals  that  had  vanished  from  the  wikl  were  free  roaming  bison,  passenger 

489  pigeons  and  whooping  cranes.  Threatened  animals  included  blue  grouse, 

490  trumpeter  swans,  most  waterfowl  species,  long-billed  curlews,  white-tailed 
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491  ptarmigans,  plovers,  grizzly  bear  and  moose.  Montana  had  fewer  than  3,000  elk, 

492  less  than  3,000  antelope  and  very  few  deer  east  of  the  Rockies. 
493 

494  REACTION 
495 

496  The  initial  reaction  of  residents  of  the  Montana  Territory  to  their  disappearing 

497  wildlife  heritage  included  passage  of  protective  legislaton,  creation  of  a  wildlife 

498  agency,  instituting  revenue  generating  licenses,  organization  of  an  enforcement 

499  effort,  and  the  start  of  a  wildlife  restoration  program. 
500 

501  EARLY  LEGISLATION  (1864-1893) 
502 

503  The  first  Montana  Territorial  Legislature  (1864-65)  passed  a  bill  requiring  \„a 

504  rod  or  pole  line  and  hook... to  catch  trout  in  the  Territory'.  In  1 876  a  law  was 

505  passed  prohibiting  fishing  with  explosives.  In  1881  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting 

506  the  dumping  of  sawdust  and  mill  waste  into  a  stream.  Starting  in  1 883  the 

507  popular  pastime  of  collecting  bird  eggs  was  prohibited.  In  1 893  moose  and  elk 

508  hunting  seasons  were  closed  statewide. 
509 

510  CREATIONOFA  MONTANA  WILDLIFE  AGENCY  (1901) 
511 

512  When  Montana  became  the  41st  State  of  the  Unbnon  Novembers,  1889, 

513  county  commissioners  were  empowered  to  hire  one  game  warden  for  each 

514  county.  There  was  either  no  money  or  little  concern  because  no  wardens  were 

515  immediately  appointed.  By  1900  only  four  of  the  then  24  counties  hired  game 

516  wardens.  The  first  board  of  Fish  and  Game  Commissioners  was  appointed  by 

51 7  Governor  Robert  A.  Smith  on  March  4,  1 895.  A  State  Game  Warden,  RA 

518  Wagner,  was  appointed  in  July  1898. 
519 

520  The  1901  Legislature,  acting  on  a  recommendatbn  of  the  Fish  and  Game 

521  Commissioners,  organized  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department  (April  1 , 

522  1901).  The  charter  created  fish  and  game  districts  and  authorized  the 

523  appointment  of  up  to  eight  'deputies'-  one  for  each  district.  The  new  Department 

524  received  over  1,000  applications  for  positions  that  paid  $100  per  month  including 

525  travel  expenses. 
526 

527  ENFORCEMENT  (1886-1916) 
528 

529  It  is  impossible  to  regulate  effectively  without  some  degree  of  enforcement.  This 

530  was  discovered  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  where  despite  federal  and  state 

531  laws,  market  hunting,  souvenir  collecting  and  livestock  trespass  were  rampant. 

532  Early  Park  Superintendents  and  visiting  naturalists  documented  the  problem  and 

533  finally  appealed  to  War  Department  Secretary  W.W.  Belknap. 
534 

535  On  August  20,  1 886,  Captain  Moses  Harris,  led  M  Troop,  First  United  States 

536  Cavalry,  into  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyoming,  He  took  over  the  duties  of  the 
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537  civilian  superintendent  and  his  soldiers  assumed  the  role  of  park  police.   Captain 

538  Harris  was  under  orders  from  General  Phil  Sheridan  to  control  the  poachers,  stop 

539  the  vandalism  and  protect  the  buffalo  and  elk 
540 

541  Eight  years  later  Congress  would  pass  the  Yellowstone  Park  Protection  Act  of 

542  1 894  giving  the  Army  some  authority  to  arrest  violators  and  confiscate  their 

543  equipment.  The  Army  would  stay  in  Yellowstone  Park  for  32  years  and  become 

544  the  model  for  National  Park  Service  rangers  and  western  State  Game  Wardens. 
545 

546  Initially  all  of  Montana's  Fish  and  Game  employees  were  commissioned  law 

547  enforcement  officers.  The  Director  was  initially  called  the  "State  Game  Warden" 

548  and  the  district  employees  were  called  ~  Deputy  Game  Wardens'.  One  of  the 

549  first  assignments  of  new  deputies  was  to  go  throughout  their  districts  posting  the 

550  game  laws. 
551 

552  FIRST  LICENSES  (1901-1905) 
553 

554  The  1901  legislature  required  nonresidents  to  purchase  a  $25  big  game  license 

555  and  a  $15  license  was  required  to  hunt  game  birds.  The  first  resident  hunting  and 

556  fishing  license  was  created  in  1905.  The  cost  of  the  license  was  $1,  at  a  time 

557  when  a  laborer's  wage  was  $2  a  day.  Only  one  license  was  required  per  family. 

558  There  were  30,220  licenses  sold  in  1905.  Receipts  for  the  year  were  $30,593.50 

559  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  Fish  and  Game  were  $1 6,  788.40.  In  1906, 

560  receipts  totaled  $24,  491.13  and  expenses  were  $17,410.95. 
561 

562  This  new  system  required  a  support  staff.  The  first  year  300  Justices  of  the 

563  Peace  were  supported  to  some  degree  by  the  Iteense  sales  and  fines  for  wildlife 

564  violations. 

565 

566  LAND  PROTECTION  AND  RESTORATION  (1872-1936) 
567 

568  In  1 872  Congress  set  aside  3,300  square  miles  of  land  around  the  headwaters  of 

569  the  Yellowstone  River.   *-to  provide  against  the  wanton  destruction  of  fish  and 

570  game. . .  and  against  their  capture  or  the  destnjction  for  the  purpose  of 

571  merchandise..."  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  the  enactment  of  its  Protectcn 

572  Act  in  1 894,  were  the  first  fieW  efforts  to  conserve  wikJIife  habitat  in  the  West. 
573 

574  President  Benjamin  Harrison  started  the  first  government  ^preserve"  in  1 892 

575  when  he  set  aside  Afognak  Island  off  the  coast  of  Alaska  for  the  protection  of 

576  terrestrial  wildlife,  salmon  and  sea  mammals.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 

577  started  the  national  "Refuge"  movement  in  1903  with  Pelican  Island  NWR  off  the 

578  east  coast  of  Florida.  Before  leaving  office  in  1909,  Roosevelt  created  52  more 

579  wildlife  refuges  on  federal  land  -  all  by  "executive  order".  In  1908  Congress 

580  followed  by  authorizing  federal  funds  to  purchase  12,800  acres  from  the  Flathead 

581  Indians  for  the  first  part  of  the  National  Bison  Range. 
582 
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583  Between  1911  and  1936  the  Slate  of  Montana  established  46 '  Preserves' 

584  starting  with  the  Snow  Creek,  Piyor  Mountain,  and  Gallatin  Preserves  in  191 1 

585  and  the  Sun  River  Preserve  in  1913.  Between  1913  and  1925  state  refuges  and 

586  preserves  were  established  in  24  states. 
587 

588  The  original  'preserve'  concept  was  to  protect  relic  wildlife  populations  from 

589  hunting  and  human  harassment.  As  these  protected  populations  increased  they 

590  naturally  spread  to  adjacent  areas  and  some  resident  animals  were  trapped  and 

591  relocated  to  suitable  habitat.  In  1910,  25  elk  from  the  NDrthern  Yellowstone  Park 

592  winter  range  were  relocated  to  Fleecer  Mountain,  This  was  the  first  Fish  and 

593  Game  relocation  of  a  big  game  species.  Butte  and  Anaconda  hunters  and 

594  anglers  paid  $5/elk  to  cover  the  transportation, 

595 

596  In  1907the  Montana  Legislature  created  a  $1  resident  fishing  license.  Some  of 

597  this  money  was  used  the  next  year  to  open  the  first  state  fish  hatchery  in 

598  Anaconda.  This  hatchery  was  initially  used  to  raise  cutthroat  trout  to  enhance 

599  populations  throughout  their  Montana  range. 
600 

601  Wardens  and  Forest  Service  personnel  started  surveying  elk  along  the  Rocky 

602  Mountain  Front  in  1903. 
603 

604  PITTMAN-ROBERTSON  ACT  (1937) 
605 

606  In  1936.  the  first  North  American  Wildlife  Conference  brought  together  leaders  of 

607  the  most  prominent  conservation  organizations  and  representatives  from  more 

608  than  20  agencies  concerned  about  the  nation's  wildlife  resources.  The 

609  "proceedings'  of  this  meeting,  now  a  collector's  item,  brought  together  more 

610  information  on  the  status  of  North  American  wildlife  and  the  problems  facing 

61 1  wildlife  conservation,  than  had  ever  been  published  in  one  volume.  Out  of  this 

612  meeting  came  a  commitment  to  develop  a 'national  wildlife  program'. 
613 

614  In  1937,  a  Senate  Special  Committee  on  the  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources 

615  and  a  similar  committee  in  the  House  introduced  a  bill  earmarking  Depression 

616  Era  excise  taxes  on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition  to  state  wildlife  agencies  for 

61 7  conservation  easements,  development,  and  research.  The  Federal  Aid  in 

618  Wildlife  Restoration  Act,  or  PittmarVRobertson  Act  (named  for  the  two  committee 

619  chairmen,  Ftep.  A.  Willis  Robertson,  Virginia,  and  Sen.  Key  Pittman,  Nevada), 

620  became  law  September  2,  1937. 
621 

622  This  law  created  a  special  fund  that  continues  to  earn  revenue  from  an  1 1% 

623  federal  excise  tax  on  firearms,  ammunition,  and  archery  equipment,  and  a  1 0% 

624  tax  on  handguns.  This  fund  is  administered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

625  Most  of  the  revenue  is  apportioned  among  the  states  by  a  formula  based  50%, 

626  on  the  state's  area  and  50%  on  the  number  of  hunting  license  holders.  No  state 

627  receives  less  than  one-half  of  1%,  or  more  than  5%,  of  the  amount  annually 

628  available.  These  federal  allocations  must  be  matched  by  state  funds,  with  states 
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629  providing  at  least  25%  (for  every  dollar  of  federal  money,  the  states  must  match 

630  with  33.33  cents).  One  of  the  most  farsighted  features  of  the  act  was  a  29  word 

631  requirement  that  each  state  must  prohibit  diversion  of  hunting  license  revenue  to 

632  other  uses.  All  50  states  have  enacted  such  laws.  The  goal  was  to  ensure  that 

633  every  state  could  sustain  a  long-term  wildlife  restoration  and  management 

634  program. 
635 

636  This  foundation  allowed  Montana  to  buy  land  for  wildlife  (1938)  and  to  employ  its 

637  first  wildlife  biologists  (1940).  Since  its  passage,  Montana  has  received 

638  $125,230,898  dollars  in  apportionments  (through  FY04).  Most  of  Montana's  84 

639  Wildlife  Management  Areas  were  purchased  with  these  matching  funds. 
640 

641  In  1970  amendments  to  the  P-R  Act  gave  Montana  an  optbn.  Instead  of 

642  submitting  individual  projects,  it  could  submit  a  "comprehensive  fish  and  wildlife 

643  resource  management  plan"  covering  at  least  five  years.  Once  approved, 

644  projects  encompassed  by  this  plan,  would  be  routinely  funded. 
645 

646  DINGELL-JOHNSON  ACT  (1950) 
647 

648  During  World  War  II  Congress  enacted  excise  taxes  on  fishing  equipment.  After 

649  the  War,  Rep.  John  Dinged,  Michigan  and  Sen.  Edwin  Johnson,  Colorado,  put 

650  together  a  bill  modeled  ctosely  after  the  P-R  program  using  revenues  originally 

651  derived  from  the  10  percent  federal  excise  tax  on  fishing  rods,  creels,  reels, 

652  artificial  lures,  baits  and  flies.  Forty  percent  of  this  altocation  is  based  on  the 

653  state's  geographic  area  and  60  percent  on  the  number  of  the  state's  fishing 

654  license  holders.  This  law  also  had  a  requirement  that  the  state  must  prohibit  the 

655  diversion  of  fishing-license  revenues  and  there  was  also  a  requirement  for  a  1:3, 

656  state:federal  match.  The  statute  was  officially  called  the  Federal  Ad  in  Sport  Fish 

657  Restoration  Act  and  Montana  through  FY04  has  received  $103,378,741  dollars. 
658 

659  With  this  new  funding  the  Fish  &  Game  Department  (later  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks) 

660  hired  regional  fisheries  biologists  and  started  a  number  of  management  projects 

661  including  native  fish  management  in  rivers,  the  impact  of  logging  on  streams,  fish 

662  problems  at  irrigation  diversions,  a  study  of  the  habits  and  habitat  of  native 

663  grayling  and,  in  1955,  the  long  remembered  exotic  fish  removal  above  the  site  of 

664  Tiber  Dam. 
665 

666  It  was  also  during  the  1950s  that  the  seven  administrative  regions  were 

667  established,  with  regional  offices  set  up  in  Kalispell,  Missoula,  Bozeman,  Great 

668  Falls,  Billings,  Glasgow  and  Miles  City. 
669 

670  LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  (1965) 
671 

672  In  1963,  in  response  to  increasing  demands  for  outdoor  recreation,  Congress 

673  created  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  (BOR)  in  the  Department  of  Interior 

674  Two  years  later,  in  1965,  Congress  established  the  Land  and  Water 
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675  Conservation  Fund  using  monies  from  the  disposal  of  federal  surplus  property, 

676  certain  user  fees  and  some  of  the  federal  royalties  from  offshore  (outer 

677  continental  shelf)  oil  and  gas  production.  Money  from  this  fund  is  appropriated  by 

678  Congress  and  the  amount  varies.  It  has  been  as  high  as  $900  million  a  year 

679  nationwide. 
680 

681  The  broad  purpose  of  LWCF  is  to  \.. provide  a  diversity  of  outctoor  recreation 

682  resources  which  would  allow  individual  active  participation  in  a  variety  of  outdoor 

683  pastimes...". 
684 

685  Up  to  60%  of  the  appropriation  may  be  used  to  cost-share,  on  a  50:50  matching 

686  bases,  certain  activities  carried  out  by  the  states,  including  "...planning, 

687  acquisition  and  development  of  needed  land  and  water  areas...".  Responsibility 

688  for  the  program  was  transferred  to  the  National  Park  Servce  in  1981. 
689 

690  Over  the  years  this  funding  has  been  erratic.  In  1965  the  funding  was  $300 

691  million;  $600  million  in  1978;  $900  million  from  1980  through  1989.   During  the 

692  1980s  dozens  of  Montana  communities  funded  swimming  pools  and  tennis 

693  courts  and  FWP's  Parks  Division  purchased  Wildhorse  Island  and  parts  of  Giant 

694  Springs  Heritage  State  Park. 
695 

696  During  the  1990s  the  appropriations  were  greatly  reduced  and  the  state/local  part 

697  of  the  LWCF  dropped  to  zero  between  1995  are!  1999.  The  Bureau  of  Land 

698  Management  (BLM),  U.S.  Forest  Service  (USFS)  and  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 

699  Service  (USFWS)  all  receive  LWCF  money  which  has  been  used  to  purchase  ir> 

700  holdings,  wetlands  and  some  easements. 
701 

702  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACTS  (1966.  1969.  1973) 
703 

704  During  the  1960s  concern  grew  about  the  status  and  conservation  of  our  rarest 

705  plants  and  animals.  There  was  prolonged  debate  about  the  role  of  government 

706  for  species  threatened  by  human  activities.  The  first  result  was  the  Endangered 

707  Species  Preservation  Act  of  1966.  That  law  directed  the  heads  of  all  federal 

708  agencies  in  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Agriculture  and  Defense  to  protect  native 

709  wildlife  declared  'endangered'.  It  also  provided  funds  to  acquire  habitat  for  these 

710  animals.  It  required  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  identify  species  in  jeopardy. 
7'  I 

712  In  1969,  Congress  passed  the  Endangered  Species  Conservation  Act.  It 

71 3  expanded  the  definition  of  'fish  and  wiUlife"  to  include  reptites,  amphibians. 

71 4  mollusks  and  crustaceans.  It  expanded  the  listing  to  include  animals  classified  as 

71 5  'threatened  with  extinction"  and  It  made  commercial  traff c  of  'endangered*  and 

716  'threatened'  species  illegal. 
717 

718  A  few  years  later  Congress  enhanced  the  1969  Act  still  more  to  create  the 

719  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  (ESA).  With  a  few  changes  this  is  the  statute 

720  we  use  today.  This  law  formalized  the  listing  procedure  and  required  the 
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721  development  of  "recovery  plans".  It  increased  criminal  penalties,  added  funds  for 

722  habitat  acquisition  and  put  state  'threatened'  and  "endangered"  species  under 

723  the  clear  authority  and  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government. 
724 

725  There  was  also  movement  at  the  state  level   In  1972,  the  International 

726  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agercies  (IAFWA)  and  The  Wildlife  Society 

727  (TWS)  developed  a  model  state  nongame  and  endangered  species  law.  The 

728  1973  Montana  Legislature  adopted  this  law  on  July  1.  1973.  It  granted  Fish, 

729  Wildlife  &  Parks  the  authority  to  conserve  resident  "endangered"  and 

730  "threatened'  wildlife  and  to  conduct  nongame  and  endangered  species  research, 

731  acquire  habitat  for  their  use  and  to  develop  management  programs  for  these 

732  species. 
733 

734  Presently,  Montana  has  1 4  species  listed  as  either  federally  ^Threatened'  or 

735  "Endangered"  -4  birds,  4  mammals,  3  fish  and  3  plants,  "Threatened'  (9 

736  species)  include  Bald  Eagle,  Piping  Pbver,  Grizzty  Bear,  Gray  Wolf,  Canada 

737  Lynx,  Bull  Trout,  Water  Howellia,  Spalding  Catchfly,  Ute  Ladies'-  tresses. 

738  Endangered  (5  species)  include  Whooping  Crane,  Least  Tern,  Black-footed 

739  Ferret,  Pallid  Sturgeon,  White  Sturgeon,  Nationally  there  are  now  276 

740  Threatened  species  (147  plants)  and  987  Endangered  species  (599  plants). 
741 

742  FORSYTHE-CHAFEE  ACT  (1980) 
743 

744  In  1980  Congress  passed  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Act  that  is  also 

745  referred  to  as  the  Nongame  Act  or  Forsythe-Chafee  Act  (John  Chafee,  Rhode 

746  Island  and  Edwin  Forsythe,  New  Jersey).  This  was  meant  to  to  promote  the 

747  conservation  of  nongame  fish  and  wildlife  that  receive  relatively  little  (12-13%, 

748  1985,  FWSest)  assistance  under  the  Pittman-Robertson  and  Dingell  Johnson 

749  statutes.  The  Forsythe-Chafee  Act  authorizes  federal  technical  and  financial 

750  assistance  to  the  states,  generally  on  a  75%-25%  state  basis,  for  the 

751  development  of  plans,  programs  and  projects  benefiting  nongame  animals. 

752  "Nongame'  is  defined  as  those  species  "not  ordinarily  taken  for  sport'  and  which 

753  are  not  listed  as  "endangered"  or  ^threatened'  under  the  Endangered  Species 

754  Act, 
755 

756  The  Forsythe-Chafee  Act  was  to  be  financed  by  general  revenue  appropriated 

757  annually  by  Congress.  The  statute  authorized  appropriations  up  to  $5  million  for 

758  fiscal  years  1982-1985  but  neither  the  Reagan  Administration  nor  Congress  ever 

759  appropriated  any  money. 
760 

761  The  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  studied  25  potential  funding  methods  including 

762  general  appropriations,  various  fees  and  different  excise  taxes.  In  1986 

763  Congress  held  a  hearing  on  nongame  legislation  and  the  financing  study,  but 

764  because  of  the  deficits  during  the  Reagan  and  the  first  Bush  Administrations,  this 

765  nongame  proposal  stalled. 
766 
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767  MITCHELL  ADMENDMENT (1988) 
768 

769  Some  dramatic  declines  in  shore  birds  and  neotropcal  migrants  were 

770  documented  during  the  1980s.  Several  bird,  conservation  organizations  made 

771  this  concern  a  cause  and  Congress  responded  by  adjusting  the  U.S.  Fish  & 

772  Wildlife  Service's  budget  expressly  for  bird  monitoring.  The  new  Senate  Majority 

773  Leader  George  Mitchell  pointed  out  that  the  USFWS,  under  the  Migratory  Bird 

774  Act  of  1918  and  the  Fish  &  Wildlife  Conservation  Act  of  1980,  had  responsibility 

775  to  monitor  all  migrating  birds  not  just  waterfowl  and  raptors.  The  USFWS  needed 

776  to  identify  management  actions  before  any  particular  species  becomes  listed  as 

777  Federally  threatened  or  endangered, 
778 

779  This  was  a  strong  message  from  Congress  that  it  was  time  for  the  USFWS  and 

780  other  wildlife  agencies  to  reexamine  their  programs  and  establish  new  prbrities 

781  for  all  wildlife  species.  The  National  The  Audubon  Society  dedicated  31 

782  intermountain'foothill  grassland  to  this  specific  issue  in  its  1989/1990  Wildlife 

783  Fteport. 
784 

785  PARTNERS  IN  FLIGHT  (1990) 
786 

787  Partners  In  Flight  (PIF)  is  a  cooperative  effort  involving  federal,  state  and  local 

788  government  agencies,  philanthropic  foundations,  professional  organizations. 

789  conservation  groups  and  the  academe  community.   It  was  launched  in  1990  to 

790  promote  the  conservation  of  birds  not  covered  by  existing  conservation  activities. 

791  Its  initial  focus  was  on  neotropical  migrants  —  species  breeding  in  North  America 

792  and  wintering  in  Central  and  South  America 
793 

794  The  goal  of  Partners  In  Flight  is  to  focus  resources  on  improving  monitoring, 

795  inventory,  research,  management  and  education  programs  involving  birds  and 

796  their  habitats.  This  group  and  the  NDrth  American  Bird  Conservation  Initiative, 

797  Bird  Conservation  International,  the  National  The  Audubon  Society  Socety,  and 

798  others  kept  the  pressure  on  for  nongame  funding, 
799 

800  TEAMING  WITH  WILDLIFE  INITIATIVE  (1995) 
801 

802  The  Internation  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  (IAFWA)  was  founded 

803  in  1902  and  today  it  includes  the  leaders  of  wildlife  agencies  throughout  the  U.S., 

804  Canada  and  several  Central  American  countries.  In  1995  this  group  took  on  the 

805  challenge  of  finding  money  for  a  comprehensive  wifcllife  management  program. 

806  Traditionally  western  state  wildlife  programs  have  been  almost  exclusively 

807  supported  by  hunters  and  anglers. 
808 

809  IAFWA  recruited  a  "team"  that  included  the  American  Fisheries  Society,  the  Izaak 

810  Walton  League,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  Natcnal  The  Audubon 
8'  I  Society  Society,  The  Nature  Conservancy,  The  Wildlife  Society,  the  Wildlife 
812  Management  Institute  and  others.  They  developed  an  idea  to  establish  a  federal 
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813  tax  on  a  variety  of  outdoor  supplies  including  backpacks,  sleeping  bags,  tents, 

814  canoes,  binoculars,  spotting  scopes,  photographic  equipment,  bird  seed,  feeders, 

815  etc.  The  money  would  be  allocated  to  states  to  fund  programs  benefiting 

816  nongame  wikilife. 
817 

818  This  movement  eventually  attracted  over  3,000  supporting  groups  and  in  1998 

819  the  team  introduced  the  initial  version  of  CARA  (Conservatbn  and  Reinvestment 

820  Act). 
821 

822  MAGNUSON-STEVENS  (1996) 
823 

824  During  the  1980s  and  early  1990s  some  coastal  fish  stocks  diminished  to  the 

825  point  where  their  survival  was  questioned.  Senators  Warren  Magnuson 

826  (Washington)  and  Ted  Stevens  (Alaska)  led  the  discussion  about  coastal  species 

827  and  the  impact  on  the  economy  of  coastal  cites  and  towns.  In  the  hearing  for  the 

828  Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act  much  was  said  about  the  continuing 

829  toss  of  marine,  estuarine  and  other  aquatic  habitats.  The  law  highlighted  the 

830  need  for  a  national  program  to  address  conservation  and  management  of  the 

831  fishery  resources  throughout  the  United  States.  This,  along  with  mounting 

832  concern  about  bird  species,  added  more  impetus  to  the  push  for  a  broad-based 

833  fish  and  wildlife  conservatbn  program. 
834 

835  CONSERVATION  AND  REINVESTMENT  ACT  (1997KCARA)  FIRST 

836  ITERATION 
837 

838  The  CARA  concept  came  from  two  places.  The  first  was  the  Teaming  With 

839  Wildlife  coalition  which  initially  settled  on  the  'tried  &  successful"  excise  tax  idea 

840  by  which  hunters  and  anglers  supported  the  P-R  and  D-J  programs.  The 

841  challenge  was  how  to  get  the  millions  of  recreationists  whocto  not  hunt  or  fish  to 

842  pony  up  a  share  of  the  money  needed  to  research,  monitor  and  manage  the 

843  majority  of  wildlife  species  not  classified  as  "game*. 
844 

845  The  "teaming*  concept  was  a  creative  partnership  of  recreatcn  groups, 

846  equipment  manufacturers,  retailers,  state  and  local  politicians,  land  management 

847  agencies,  wildlife  agencies  and  others.  The  number  of  team  members  eventually 

848  surpassed  3,500.   Each  group  wanted  consideration  for  their  special  interest, 

849  The  bill  grew  weekly  and  eventually  had  8  Titles  or  Sectcns  dealing  with  a.) 

850  coastal  conservation;  b.)  land  and  water  funding— city  parks  and  recreatbn 

851  areas;  c.)  nongame  funding;  d.)  state  park  programs;  e.)  historic  preservation 

852  initiatives;  f.)  federal  lands  and  Indian  lands;  g.)  conservation  easement  and 

853  species  recovery  programs  and  h.)  federal  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  (PILT 

854  payments). 
855 

856  This  huge  bill  got  atrial  run  in  1997.  No  one  was  prepared  to  embrace  the  whole 

857  thing.  Unlike  the  gun  manufacturers  in  1937,  many  recreation  equipment 

858  manufacturers  and  dealers  were  reluctant  to  advocate  higher  taxes  for  their 
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859  customers  and  higher  cost  for  their  products.  Some  consumers  broke  ranks  with 

860  their  interest  groups  and  expressed  opposition.  No  Senator  or  Representative 

861  was  willing  to  sponsor  a  bill  with  so  many  new  taxes  and  so  much  new  spending. 
862 

863  CONSERVATION  AND  REINVESTMENT  ACT  (1998)  (CARA)  SECOND 

864  ITERATION 
865 

866  Rather  than  collect  money  from  people  who  buy  outdoor  products  some 

867  suggested  using  the  federal  royalties  and  taxes  from  offshore  oil  and  gas  leasing 

868  and  production.  That  idea  had  been  around  since  the  Land  and  Water 

869  Conservation  Fund  was  created  in  1965.  The  revenue,  which  is  over  $4  billion  a 

870  year,  generally  goes  directly  to  the  Treasury.  A  slice  of  it  had  been  pared  out  for 

871  LWCF  but  the  bulk  of  this  money  had  been  used  to  balance  the  budget  since  the 

872  Carter  Administration  (1977-1981).  The  Clinton  Administratbn  was  enjoying 

873  prosperity  and  there  was  a  budget  surplus  so(  in  a  bipartisan  move,  the  proposed 

874  funding  source  for  CARA  funding  source  was  switched  to  off  shore  oil  and  gas 

875  royalties.  CARA  would  guarantee  $3  billion  annually  from  the  offshore  drilling 

876  account  for  a  1 5  year  period  for  all  the  programs  in  the  original  bill. 
877 

878  Scores  of  lawmakers  came  on  board  at  the  prospect  of  guaranteed  funding  for 

879  their  states.   Hundreds  of  grass  root  and  national  conservatbn  groups  continued 

880  to  push  the  CARA  idea  in  hope  of  winning  earmarked  money  for  their  pet 

881  projects.  President  Clinton  swore  to  make  passage  of  CARA  a  priority  in  his  final 

882  2000  budget  negotiations.  All  50  governors  supported  CARA, 
883 

884  This  idea  started,  not  with  the  Teaming  with  Wildlife  crew,  but  with  a 

885  comparatively  limited  four-year-old  proposal  to  use  royalties  from  offshore  oil  and 

886  gas  drilling  to  mitigate  the  damages  caused  by  those  activities.  The  initial  draft 

887  plan  would  have  created  a  revenue-sharing  and  coastal  conservation  fund  for 

888  coastal  states  and  the  conservation  of  coastal  areas. 
889 

890  The  Conservation  and  Reinvestment  Act  flew  high  the  summer  of  2000.  It  passed 

891  the  House  with  a  31 5  to  1 02  vote  and  had  66  sponsors  in  the  Senate.  The 

892  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Subcommittee  voted  13-7  to  report  the 

893  historic  legislation  to  the  full  Senate. 
894 

895  As  the  Clinton  administratbn  moved  to  a  close,  CARA  encountered  resistance. 

896  Some  viewed  the  guaranteed,  mandatory  $45  billon,  1 5-year  stream  of  funding 

897  as  an  ^entitlement*  that  circumvented  the  appropriations  process.  Western 

898  legislators  did  not  like  the  LWCF  Title  and  the  potential  to  shift  more  land  from 

899  the  private  to  the  public  sector.  Some  Senators  balked  at  the  magnitude  of  the 

900  spending  and  brought  up  concerns  about  Social  Security  and  Medicare.  Still 

901  others  brought  up  concerns  about  the  primary  maintenance  backbg  in  National 

902  Parks  and  National  Wildlife  Refuges  and  suggested  dealing  with  those  problems 

903  first  before  acquiring  new  land.  Finally  some  were  angry  at  the  administration's 

904  move  to  create  a  number  of  new  National  Monuments. 
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905 

906  In  the  fall,  just  before  the  tovember  2000  presidential  electcn  the  White  House 

907  backed  off  the  CARA  proposal  and  worked  out  a  compromise  with  the  House 

908  Interior  Appropriations  Committee.  The  $3  billion  a  year,  1 5-year,  guaranteed 

909  $45  billion  package  was  reduced  to  a  6  year,  $12  billion  total  discretionary  fund. 

910  This  was  called  CARA  Lite.  President  Clinton  signed  this  bill  (HR  4578)  on 

911  October  11,  2000. 

912 

913  STATE  WILDLIFE  GRANTS  (2001) 

914 

915  In  2001,  during  the  first  year  of  the  George  W.  Bush  administratbn,  Congress 

916  created  the  State  Wildlife  Grant  program  (SWG).  The  State  Wildlife  Grant  funding 

91 7  was  aimed  at  providing  help  to  the  states  to  develop  a  broad-based, 

918  comprehensive  wildlife  program  that  addressed  all  vertebrate  wildlife  species. 

919  The  hope  was  that  implementation  of  such  a  program  could  avoid  the  expense 

920  and  problems  that  come  with  recovering  threatened  and  endangered  species. 
921 

922  State  Wildlife  Grant  monies  are  appropriated  annually.  So  far  Montana  has 

923  received  almost  $4.5  million:  ($1.3  million,  2002;  $1.0  million,  2003;  $1.08  million, 

924  2004;  and  $1.09  million,  2005)  plus  $852,710  from  a  one-time  2001  transition 

925  program  called  the  Wildlife  Conservation  and  Restoration  Program  (WCRP). 
926 

927  In  Montana,  some  of  the  State  Wildlife  Grant  funds  have  been  used  to  survey 

928  prairie  fish,  restore  native  Arctic  grayling  and  westsbpe  cutthroat  trout,  study 

929  Sanger  genetics  and  sauger  movements  in  the  Yelbwstone  River,  investigate  the 

930  status  of  native  burbot,  support  management  of  the  grizzly  bear  and  the  gray 

931  wolf,  conserve  black-tailed  prairie  dogs,  and  to  conduct  a  statewide  inventory  of 

932  small  mammals. 
933 

934  To  receive  future  funding  every  state  must  develop  a  Comprehensive  Fish  and 

935  Wildlife  Conservation  Strategy  by  October  1 ,  2005.  These  strategies  will  help 

936  define  a  more  integrated  approach  to  the  stewardship  of  all  wildlife  species  with 

937  additional  emphasis  on  species  of  concern  and  habitats  at  risk.  It  could  shift  the 

938  focus  from  single  species  management  and  highly  specialized  individual  efforts 

939  to  a  more  geographically  based,  landscape-oriented  fish  and  wildlife 

940  conservation  effort. 
941 

942 

943 
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943  Comprehensive  Stategy  Goals 

944 

945  This  Comprehensive  Strategy  embraces  all  vertebrate  species  known  to  exist  in 

946  Montana  including  both  game  and  nongame  species  as  well  as  some 

947  invertebrate  species  (freshwater  mussels  and  crayfish).  In  the  early  years  of  fish 

948  and  wildlife  management,  the  focus  was  clearly  placed  on  game  animals  and 

949  their  related  habits.  This  was.  and  continues  to  be,  a  result  of  almost  all  of  the 

950  agency's  funding  being  provided  by  hunters  and  anglers.  Although  FWP  has  no 

951  intention  of  reducing  the  attention  focused  on  important  game  species,  it  is 

952  apparent  that  effective  conservation  actcns  directed  to  particular  community 

953  types  will  benefit  a  variety  of  game  and  nongame  species.  As  a  result,  FWP 

954  believes  that  with  this  new  funding  mechanism  and  conservation  strategy  in 

955  place,  managing  fish  and  wildlife  more  comprehensively  is  a  natural  progression 

956  in  the  effective  conservation  of  the  remarkable  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of 

957  Montana 
958 

959  Although  game  species  are  included  in  the  Strategy,  its  priority  is  to  describe 

960  those  species  and  their  related  habitats  in  greatest  conservation  need.  We 

961  interpreted  ~in  greatest  conservation  need'  to  mean  focus  areas,  community 

962  types  and  species  that  are  significantly  degraded  or  declining,  federally  listed,  or 

963  where  important  distribution  and  occurrence  information  to  assess  the  status  of 

964  individuals  andor  groups  of  species  is  lacking.  Because  management  of  game 

965  species  has  been  largely  successful  over  the  last  1 00  years,  most  have 

966  populations  that  are  stable  or  increasing  and  fewer  were  identified  as  in  greatest 

967  conservation  need  (49  nongame.  1 1  game), 
968 

969  The  methods  and  databases  developed  as  part  of  this  planning  process  are 

970  powerful  tools  that  could  be  used  in  the  future  to  help  integrate  other  fish  and 

971  wildlife  management  priorities  as  they  are  established.  For  this  particular 

972  iteration  of  the  Strategy,  the  following  goals  were  developed, 
973 

974  •     Identify  all  of  Montana's  fish  and  wildlife  and  related  habitats  in  greatest 

975  need  of  conservation 

976 

977  •     Develop  and  prioritize  management  strategies  to  conserve  fish  and  wildlife 

978  and  related  habitats  in  greatest  need 
979 

980  *     Work  independently  and  in  partnership  to  conserve,  enhance  and  protect 

981  Montana's  diverse  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  address  each  species 

982  equitably  regardless  of  classification  as  game  or  nongame,  rare  or  "at  risk' 
983 

984  *     Improve  FWP's  ability  to  address  present  and  future  funding  challenges 

985  and  opportunities 
986 

987  *     Integrate  monitoring  and  management  of  game  and  nongame  fish  and 

988  wildlife  species 
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989  ♦     Meet  all  8  requi reran ts  of  WCRP  and  SWG 

990 

991      Eight  Required  Elements 

992 

993  Congress  identified  the  required  elements  of  this  Strategy  in  the  WCRP 

994  legislation  and  the  USFWS  adopted  those  same  elements  as  aconditonof 

995  receiving  WCRP  and  SWG  furds. 
996 

997  1 .    Information  on  the  distribution  and  abundance  of  species  of  wikllife, 

998  including  low  and  declining  populations,  as  the  state  management  agency 

999  deems  appropriate,  that  are  indicative  of  the  diversity  and  health  of  the 
1000  State's  wildlife. 

1001 

1 002  2.    Descriptbns  of  locations  and  relative  condition  of  key  habitats  and 

1 003  community  types  essential  to  conservation  of  species  identified  in  (1 ). 
1004 

1 005  3.    Descriptions  of  problems  that  may  adversely  affect  species  or  their 

1 006  habitats  identified  in  (1 ),  and  priority  research  and  survey  efforts  needed  to 

1 007  identify  factors  that  may  assist  in  restoration  and  improved  conservation  of 

1 008  these  species  and  habitats. 
1009 

1010  4.    Descriptions  of  conservation  actions  determined  to  be  necessary  to 

1 01 1  conserve  the  identified  species  and  habitats  and  priorities  for 

1012  implementing  such  actions. 
1013 

1014  5-   Proposed  plans  for  monitoring  species  identified  in  (1)  and  their  habitats, 

1015  for  monitoring  the  effectiveness  of  the  conservation  actions  proposed  in 

1016  (4),  and  for  adapting  these  conservation  actions  to  respond  appropriately 

1 01 7  to  new  information  orchanging  conditions. 
1018 

1 019  6.    Descriptbns  of  procedures  to  review  the  Comprehensive  Strategy  at 

1 020  intervals  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 
1021 

1 022  7.    Plans  for  coordinating,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  development, 

1 023  implementation,  review,  and  revision  of  the  Strategy  with  Federal,  State, 

1 024  and  local  agencies  and  Indian  Tribes  that  manage  significant  land  and 

1 025  water  areas  within  the  state  or  administer  programs  that  significantly  affect 

1 026  the  conservation  of  identified  species  and  habitats. 
1027 

1 028  6.   Congress  has  affirmed  through  WCRP  and  SWG,  and  other  guidance  to 

1 029  us  and  our  partners,  that  broad  public  participation  is  an  essential  element 

1 030  of  developing  and  implementing  these  Strategies,  the  projects  that  are 

1 031  carried  out  white  these  Strategies  are  developed,  and  the  Species  in 

1 032  Greatest  Need  of  Conservation  that  Congress  has  indicated  such 

1 033  programs  and  projects  are  intended  to  emphasize. 
1034 
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International  Association  oT  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 
Guidelines 

In  addition  to  the  8  Congressional  requirements,  the  International  Association  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  (IAFWA)  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
(USFWS)  established  supplemental  guidelines  to  assist  with  Strategy 
development  (Appendix  A).  These  guidelines  provided  recommendations  within 
four  areas:  1)  planning  process  and  partnerships,  2)  focus  and  scope,  3)  format 
and  content,  and  4)  completion,  outcomes,  and  availability.  The  FWP  CFWCS 
planning  team  used  all  of  these  guidelines  in  the  creation  of  this  document. 

Planning  Approach 

Technical  and  Steering  Committees 

Development  of  the  Strategy  was  guided  by  a  steering  committee  and  a  technical 
committee.  The  Technical  Committee  served  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Steering  Committee.  Steering  Committee  members  guided  the  planning 
processes  including  approach  to  public  and  outside  agency  involvement, 
allocation  of  funds  (Appendices  B,  C,  and  DJ,  approval  of  methods  and  results  for 
identifying  habitat,  species  and  survey  and  inventory  priorities  and  internal 
preparation  for  implementation  of  the  Strategy. 


Steering  Committee 

Chris  Smith 
Larry  Peterman 
Fton  Aashiem 
Mike  Aderhold 
Don  Childress 
Chris  Hunter 


Chief  of  Staff 

Chief  of  Field  Operations 

Administrator  of  Conservation  and  Education 

Regional  Supervisor 

Administrator  of  Wildlife  Division 

Administrator  of  Fisheries  Division 


Ftoles  and  Responsibilities:  Provide  policy-level  direction  and  oversight  to 
development  of  FWP's  Comprehensive  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
Strategy  and  use  of  the  SWG  funds;  approve  projects  to  be  funded  with 
SWG;  allocate  SWG  funds  and  FWP  matching  funds  to  support  projects. 


Technical  Committee 

Janet  Hess-Herbert 
T.O.  Smith 
Adam  Brooks 
Ftebecca  Cooper 
Ken  McDonald 
Tom  Palmer 
Jen  Pelej 


Information  Management  Unit  Leader 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Planning  Coordinator 

Federal  Assistance  Coordinator 

Federal  Assistance  Specialist 

Fisheries  Management  Bureau  Chief 

Information  Bureau  Chief 

Information  Specialist 
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1 080  Brad  Schmitz  Regional  Fisheries  Manager 

1 081  Jim  Williams  Regional  Wildlife  Manager 

1 082  Heidi  Youmans  Nongame  Bureau  Chief 

1 083  Graham  Taylor  Regional  Wildlife  Manager 
1084 

1 085  •     Roles  and  Responsibilities:  Assist  in  the  devebpment  of  FWP's 

1 086  Comprehensive  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Strategy;  identify,  evaluate 

1 087  and  prioritize  potential  SWG  projects;  recommend  allocatbn  of  SWG 

1 088  funds  to  Steering  Committee;  devebp  Applications  for  Federal  Assistance 

1 089  (AFA,  a  document  required  to  receive  SWG  funds)  and  other  required 

1 090  project  documentation,  including  interim  and  final  reports;  monitor 

1 091  implementation  of  projects,  including  tracking  budgets  and  expenditures. 
1092 

1093  Exploratory  Groups 

1094 

1 095  FWP  Staff  Exploratory  Group 

1096 

1 097  A  group  of  FWP  staff  was  assembled  early  in  the  planning  process  at  the  request 

1 098  of  the  Technical  and  Steering  Committees  to  develop  ideas  about  the  most 

1 099  effective  way  to  develop  Montana's  Strategy  that  would  meet  all  8  Congressional 

1 100  requirements  (Appendix  E). 
1101 

1 102  FWP  Law  Enforcement  Exploratory  Group 
1103 

1 1 04  Enforcement  off  cers  were  brought  together  as  an  exploratory  group  and  they 

1 1 05  identified  the  ways  that  Law  Enforcement  coufcl  help  implement  the  priorities 

1 106  identified  by  the  Montana's  Strategy  if  Congress  allowed  some  of  future  albcated 

1 107  SWG  funding  to  be  used  for  enforcement  activities  (Appendix  F). 
1108 

1 109  Agency  and  Non-Governmental  Organization  Exploratory  Group 
1110 

1111  Before  planning  began,  agencies  and  organizations  that  manage  significant  land 

1112  and  water  areas  or  have  significant  control  over  these  areas  were  invited  to 

1113  participate  in  an  advisory  group  meeting  led  by  Jeff  Hagener.  FWP  Director.  The 

1114  goal  of  this  meeting  was  to  identify  what  level  of  involvement  each  of  these 

1115  groups  wanted  to  have  during  the  devebpment  of  the  Strategy.  All  of  the 

1116  participants  indicated  that  their  respective  agencies  and  organizations  were 

1117  interested  in  the  Strategy  and  would  also  like  to  be  informed  of  progress  on  the 

1118  Strategy  and  would  be  willing  to  provide  support  as  needed.  Most  participants 

1 1 19  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to  review  the  Strategy  prior 

1 120  to  its  submission  to  the  USFWS  (Appendix  G>. 
1121 

1122  Public  Involvement 

1123 

1 124  Public  involvement  is  critical  to  development  of  a  strategy  for  Montana  and  will 

1 125  become  even  more  important  as  FWP  moves  toward  implementaton.  The  first 
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1 126  steps  toward  gaining  public  involvement  in  development  ol  the  Strategy  were  to 

1 127  hold  an  Advisory  Group  meeting  and  conduct  a  mail  back  survey.  The  purpose  ol 

1 128  the  Advisory  Group  meeting,  held  in  October  2004,  was  to  identify  what  level  of 

1 129  involvement  stakeholder  organizations  wanted  to  have  during  the  Strategy 

1 1 30  development  process.  The  survey,  on  the  other  hand,  was  administered  by  mail 

1131  to  randomly  selected  Montana  residents.  The  goal  was  to  team  their  opinions  on 

1 1 32  the  types  of  comprehensive  management  that  SWG  funds  promote  (results 

1 1 33  included  below).  The  information  obtained  was  used  to  aid  development  of  the 

1 1 34  comprehensive  strategy  and  will  help  direct  its  implementation. 

1 1 35 

1 1 36  In  addition  to  the  Advisory  Group  and  survey,  other  pubic  involvement  tools  have 

1 1 37  been  used  or  will  be  used  to  involve  partner  groups,  fish  and  wildlife  enthusiasts, 

1 1 38  landowners,  and  more.  As  part  of  the  strategy  review  process,  FWP  will  hold 

1 1 39  seven  public  meetings  this  summer,  one  per  region,  where  attendees  can  learn 

1 140  more  about  the  strategy  and  provide  comments.  Print  publications,  including  an 

1 141  executive  summary  and  visual  aids  will  be  available  at  the  public  meetings.  In 

1 142  addition,  online  news  pages  have  been  developed  on  the  FWP  website  at 

1 143  http : .■' ■' fw p  s t ate . m t . u s .  under"Wild  Things.'  Background  informatbn  and  the  draft 

1 144  strategy  will  be  posted  in  a  user-friendly  format  to  facilitate  review  and  comment. 

1 145  Press  releases  were/will  be  issued  regarding  devebpments  in  SWG  funding,  the 

1 146  release  of  the  draft  Strategy  for  review,  and  its  submittal  for  publication.  All  press 

1 147  releases  are  posted  online  as  well. 
1148 

1 149  After  publication  of  the  Strategy,  extensive  statewide  outreach  will  occur. 

1 150  Outreach  plans  include  print  publications,  educatbnal  materials  and  programs, 

1151  press  releases,  online  announcements,  posters,  magazine  and  television 

1 152  features,  video,  face-to-face  communications,  and  more*  The  audiences  will 

1153  include  elected  officials,  landowners,  conservation  groups,  agricultural  and 

1 154  industry  interests,  other  government  agencies,  community  leaders,  Tribes, 

1 155  educational  institutions,  fish  and  wildlife  enthusiasts,  hunters  and  anglers,  media, 

1 156  etc.  Montana's  public  involvement  efforts  will  also  be  linked  to  a  national 

1 157  informatbn  campaign,  led  by  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 

1 158  Agencies. 
1159 

1 160  The  comprehensive  strategy  is  designed  to  be  collaborative  with  local 

1161  communities  and  partner  groups.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  distribute  as  much 

1 1 62  information  as  possible,  solicit  and  incorporate  feedback,  and  develop  support 

1 1 63  and  involvement  in  the  implementation  of  recommended  actons. 
1164 

1165  SWG  Survey 
1166 

1 1 67  FWP  conducted  a  mail  survey  of  Montana  residents  during  late  summer,  2004  to 

1 168  team  their  opinions  about  the  types  of  comprehensive  management  SWG 

1 1 69  promotes.  The  goals  of  the  survey  were  to: 
1170 
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1 1 71  •     Better  understand  what  Montanans  think  about  FWP  conserving  all  fish 

1 172  and  wildlife  species  in  Montana, 
1173 

1 1 74  •     Provide  information  that  will  aid  development  and  future  implementation  of 

1 175  Montana's  Comprehensive  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Strategy. 

1 1 76 

1 1 77  Mail  back  surveys  were  administered  to  1 0,500  randomly  selected  households 

1 1 78  across  Montana,  and  nearly  a  30  percent  response  rate  to  the  survey  was 

1179  achieved, 
1180 

1181  Survey  Discussion 
1182 

1 1 83  Overall,  the  survey  results  suggest  that  most  Montanans  are  supportive  of  FWP 

1 1 84  taking  a  broader  rote  when  it  comes  to  managing  the  state's  diverse  fish  and 

1 185  wildlife.  A  majority  of  the  survey  respondents  (62%)  reported  it  is  important  or 

1 1 86  very  important  to  them  that  FWP  ensure  there  are  healthy  populations  of 

1 187  nongame  animals. 
1188 

1 1 89  Implementing  the  Strategy  will  be  the  biggest  challenge  and  at  this  point  in  time, 

1 190  providing  the  appropriate  level  of  nonfederal  match  is  the  biggest  concern.  This 

1 191  survey  asked  two  key  questions  related  to  funding:   (1)  Are  Montanans 

1 192  supportive  of  FWP  using  some  monies  obtained  from  hunters  and  anglers  to  help 

1 193  match  federal  SWG  funding?  and,  (2)  Are  Montanans  willing  to  help  pay  for  the 

1 194  conservation  of  nongame  animals  in  ways  other  than  by  purchasing  hunting 

1 195  and/or  fishing  licenses  and  equipment?. 
1196 

1 197  Results  from  this  survey  revealed  that  most  Montanans  are  supportive  (56%)  of 

1 198  FWP  using  some  monies  obtained  from  hunters  and  anglers  to  help  match 

1 199  federal  SWG  funding.  However,  there  were  a  significant  number  (32%)  of 

1 200  respondents  who  reported  this  to  be  unacceptable  to  them.   Furthermore,  only 

1201  about  half  of  the  hunter  and  anglers  identified  in  the  survey  found  this  be 

1 202  acceptable  to  them.  These  findings  suggest  that  while  it  is  acceptable  for  FWP 

1 203  to  use  some  hunter  and  angler  license  dollars  for  this  purpose,  the  agency  needs 

1 204  to  act  prudently  in  doing  so  and  should  keep  hunters  and  anglers  informed  of 

1 205  how  their  license  dollars  are  being  used. 
1206 

1207  Another  question  posed  by  the  survey  was,  what  about  other  potential  sources  of 

1 208  funding  to  help  match  federal  SWG  funding?  A  maprity  of  the  survey 

1209  respondents  (61%)  said  they  would  not  be  willing  to  help  pay  for  the  conservation 

1210  of  nongame  animals  in  ways  other  than  by  purchasing  hunting  andfor  fishing 

121 1  licenses  and  equipment.  From  this  survey  it  appears  that  most  Montanans  are 

1212  supportive  of  FWP  taking  a  broader  role  when  it  comes  to  managing  the  state's 

1213  fish  and  wildlife.  Yet,  most  are  unwilling  to  help  directly  pay  for  this  in  ways  other 

1214  than  by  purchasing  hunting  and  fishing  licenses.  The  results  of  this  survey  have 

1215  confirmed  that  securing  alternate  funding  will  be  a  major  challenge  for 

1216  implementation  of  Montana's  Comprehensive  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
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1217  Strategy  in  the  future.  Additional  research  on  this  topic  is  recommended  if  FWP 

1218  is  to  successfully  take  the  steps  necessary  to  fully  meet  the  needs  of  a  broader 

1219  constituency. 
1220 

1221  The  Four  Components  oT  Montana's  Strategy 
1222 

1223  Montana's  Comprehensive  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Strategy  is  organized 

1 224  into  four  components.  At  the  broad  scale,  focus  areas  in  component  1  help  guide 

1225  attention  to  certain  geographical  areas  of  Montana  where  the  fish  and  wildlife 

1 226  community  types  (component  2)  that  are  in  greatest  need  of  conservation  occur 

1227  Often,  fish  and  wildlife  within  a  community  type  face  similar  conservation 

1 228  concerns.  Addressing  these  concerns  using  community  level  conservation 

1229  albws  many  species  to  comprehensively  benefit  from  conservation  strategies. 

1 230  However,  some  species  populations  have  declined  so  far,  or  are  so  specialized 

1231  that  conservation  strategies  at  the  broad  scale  might  not  be  effective.  Therefore, 

1 232  the  60  fish  and  wildlife  species  in  greatest  need  of  conservation  have  been 

1 233  included  in  component  3.  The  conservation  strategies  of  these  species  should 

1234  be  addressed  specifically  whether  through  broad  or  fine  scab  actions.   Finally, 

1 235  there  are  many  species  and  groups  of  species  that  we  do  not  have  available 

1 236  adequate  occurrence  data  for  in  order  to  determine  their  status.  Component  4 

1237  provides  a  list  of  these  species  and  groups  of  species  that  are  in  greatest  need  of 

1238  inventory. 
1239 

1 240  Component  One;  Geographc  Focus  Areas  in  the  landscape  that  contain 

1241  significant  fish  and  wildlife  communities  (species  and  their  associated  habitats) 

1 242  that  are  identified  as  being  in  greatest  need  of  conservation. 

1 243 

1 244  This  is  a  strategy  to  focus  resources  and  efforts  toward  geographical 

1 245  areas  where  they  can  benefit  the  largest  number  of  species  and 

1 246  communities  in  need  of  conserv&ion 
1247 

1 248  Component  Two;  Fish  and  Wildlife  Community  Types  that  are  in  the  greatest 

1 249  need  of  conservation  (7  identified). 
1250 

1 25 1  This  is  a  Ngh  leverage  strategy  to  address  the  conservation  concerns  of 

1 252  whole  ecological  communities  or  species  groupings.  Implementing 

1 253  conservation  strategies  at  this  level  will  comprehensively  benefit  many  fish 

1 254  and  wildlife  species. 
1255 

1 256  Component  Three:   Fish  and  Wildlife  Species  that  are  in  the  greatest  need  of 

1 257  conservation  (60  identified). 
1258 

1 259  Species  whose  needs  must  be  specifically  addressed,  whether  through 

1 260  focus  areas,  community  types  or  directly  or  indirectly 
1261 

1 262  Component  Four   Species  and  groups  of  species  to  be  targeted  for  inventory. 
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1263 

1 264  Over  time,  this  strategy  will  allow  us  to  collect  data  1)  for  species  or 

1 265  species  groups  we  do  not  have  sufficient  information  to  determine  their 

1 266  level  of  conservation  need,  or  2)  forspedes  that  are  important  or  indicator 

1 267  species  for  health  of  certain  communities,  or  3)  forspedes  used  as 

1 268  measures  of  success  in  a  comprehensive  approach  to  fish  and  wildlife 

1 269  managemerti. 

1270 

1271  Categorizing  the  Levels  oT  Conservation  Need 

1272 

1 273  Within  each  component,  focus  areas,  community  types,  and  species  were 

1 274  prioritized  into  three  Tiers,  based  on  their  level  of  conservatbn  need.  Likewise, 

1275  all  species  were  prioritized  for  Inventory  needs  using  similar  definitions. 

1 276 

1277  Tier  I:  Greatest  conservation  need.  Montana  Fish,  WiUlrfe  &  Parks  has  a 

1278  clear  obligation  to  use  its  resources  to  implement  conservatcn  actions  that 

1 279  provide  direct  benefit  to  these  species,  communities  and  focus  areas. 
1280 

1281  Tier  II:  Moderate  conservation  need.  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  couW 

1 282  use  its  resources  to  implement  conservatbn  actions  that  provide  direct  benefit  to 

1283  these  species,  communities  and  focus  areas. 
1284 

1285  Tier  III:  Lowest  conservation  need.  Although  important  to  Montana's  wildlife 

1 286  diversity,  these  communities,  species  and  focus  areas  are  either 

1 287  abundant/widespread  or  are  believed  to  have  adequate  conservation  already  in 

1288  place. 
1289 

1290  Tier  IV:   Species  that  are  non-native,  incidental  or  on  the  periphery  of  their  range 

1291  and  are  either  expanding  or  very  common  in  adjacent  states. 
1292 

1293  How  Montana's  Comprehensive  Strategy  Will  Work 

1294 

1 295  Montana's  strategy  is  intended  to  be  dynamic  and  is  based  on  the  concept  that 

1 296  fine-scate  information  for  any  of  Montana's  species  will  be  used  to  continually 

1 297  refine  and  adjust  the  classification  for  that  species  when  appropriate.  This  will  be 

1298  accomplished  using  the  inventory  component  of  the  strategy.  In  turn, 

1 299  modifications  to  the  list  of  species  in  greatest  need  of  conservation  should  help 

1300  re-direct  priorities  in  terms  of  the  most  at  risk  community  types.  This  information 

1 301  will  then  be  used  to  direct  our  attention  to  new  geographical  areas  of  Montana 

1 302  and  help  focus  the  delivery  of  the  appropriate  conservatcn  efforts  that  help 

1 303  address  the  most  critical,  where  possible.  We  have  made  every  effort  to  use 

1 304  existing  management  plans  to  describe  the  conservation  concerns  and  needs  for 

1 305  focus  areas,  community  types  and  species.  In  this  way  the  Strategy  attempts  to 

1306  tie  together  many  different  plans  at  different  levels  in  order  to  facilitate 

1 307  collaboration.  A  full  list  of  conservation  and  management  plans  can  be  found  in 

1308  Table  1. 
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1309 
1310 
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1310  How  To  Navigate  This  Strategy 

1311 

1312  Most  users  will  be  interested  in  particular  components  of  the  Strategy.  Readers 

1313  should  decide  if  they  are  interested  in  landscape  level  conservation,  a  particular 

1314  community  type  or  a  specifc  species. 
1315 

1316  H  you  are  Interested  in  Landscape  or  Community  Scale  Conservation 
1317 

1318  Refer  to  the  Table  of  Contents  and  directly  reference  the  Ecotype  (Component  I) 

1 319  or  the  Community  Type  (Component  II)  that  you  are  interested  in.  For  example. 

1 320  if  you  are  interested  in  Montane  Forests  of  western  Montana,  use  the  table  of 

1 321  contents  to  locate  Montane  Forest  and  there  you  will  find  listed  all  focus  areas 

1 322  individually  under  that  Ecotype,  On  the  other  hand  if  you  are  interested  in 

1 323  Riparian  and  Wetland  Community  Types,  refer  to  the  table  of  contents  under 

1 324  Component  II  and  proceed  to  the  appropriate  page.  Within  the  focus  areas  and 

1 325  community  types  you  will  find  descriptions  and  a  map  of  the  area  or  type,  fish 

1 326  and  wildlife  and  habitats  associated  with  them,  conservation  concerns  and  needs 

1 327  as  well  as  a  reference  to  selected  management  plans. 
1328 

1 329  H  you  are  Interested  in  Species  Scale  Conservation 
1330 

1 331  If  you  are  interested  in  a  particular  fish  or  wildlife  species,  you  can  use  the  table 

1332  of  contents  and  look  under  Component  III  to  bcate  the  page  number  for  any  Ter 

1 333  I  species  you  are  interested  in.  You  can  also  use  the  Species  Reference  Guide 

1 334  (Table  2  not  yet  complete  for  draft  review)  and  bcate  the  page  numbers  where 

1 335  you  can  find  any  species  in  the  Strategy,  regardless  of  Tier  Tables  for  the  focus 

1 336  areas,  community  types  and  inventory  needs  associated  with  a  species  can  also 

1 337  provide  additional  information  such  as  lists  of  other  species  that  are  associated 

1 338  comprehensively  with  similar  areas  or  community  types. 
1339 

1 340  II  you  are  Interested  in  Inventory 
1341 

1 342  Proceed  directly  to  the  fourth  component  of  the  Strategy.   Species  groups  and 

1 343  individual  species  that  are  in  greatest  need  of  inventory  are  listed  taxonomically 

1 344  and  then  alphabetically.  Once  you  have  found  the  species  or  group  of  interest, 

1345  coded  symbols  are  provided  to  the  right  of  that  species  or  group  that  indicate 

1 346  some  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  in  greatest  need.  A  legend  is  provided  for 

1 347  these  codes  at  the  beginning  of  the  section  for  that  Component, 

1348 
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1348  Component  I:  Ecotype  Focus  Areas  of  Greatest 

1349  Conservation  Need 

1350 

1 351  "This  is  a  strategy  to  focus  resources  and  efforts  toward  geographical 

1 352  areas  where  they  can  benefit  the  largest  number  of  species  and 

1 353  communities  in  need  of  conservation. " 
1354 
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1362  Figure  1.  Ecotypes  of  Montana 

1363 

1 364  Montana  Fish,  WildIHe  &  Parks  habitat  programs  currently  use  five  ecotypes  to 

1 365  describe  the  broad  areas  of  Montana's  landscape  that  have  similar 

1366  characteristics;  IntermountairVfoothill  grassland,  Montane  Forest,  Plains 

1 367  Grassland,  Plains  Forest,  Shrub  Grassland,  and  Riparian  (Montana  Fish,  Wildlife 

1368  &  Parks  1991).  For  the  Strategy,  we  combined  the  Plains  Grassland  and  Plains 

1 369  Forest  into  one  ecotype.  We  also  defined  Riparian  as  a  community  type  instead 

1 370  of  an  ecotype  since  it  occurs  throughout  all  of  the  other  ecotypes. 
1371 

1 372  Within  each  of  the  ecotypes,  Tier  I  (greatest  need  of  conservation)  geographic 

1 373  focus  areas  have  been  identified  for  all  terrestrial  and  aquatic  areas  of  the  state 

1 374  (Apendices  H  and  I)*  Aquatic  and  terrestrial  areas  were  identified  separately  to 

1 375  facilitate  implementation  of  conservation  strategies,  with  the  understanding  that 

1 376  overlap  does  exist.  Only  the  areas  in  greatest  need  of  conservation  are 

1 377  described  in  the  body  of  the  Strategy.  These  areas  guide  our  attention  to 

1378  locations  that  offer  some  of  the  best  opportunity  to  conserve  Montana's 

1 379  community  types  and  fish  and  wildlife  species  in  greatest  need  of  conservation. 
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1 380  The  habitats  and  species  of  greatest  conservator!  need  are  listed  tor  each  area 

1 381  along  with  strategic  conservation  concerns  and  needs.   Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  & 

1 382  Parks  should  leverage  existing  programs  to  conserve  these  areas  alongside 

1 383  other  state  and  federal  agencies,  private  organiztions  and  the  public.  Specific 

1 384  agencies,  organizations  or  individuals  will  be  effective  at  implementing  many  of 

1 385  the  conservation  strategies.  However,  landowner  based  and  collaborative 

1 386  projects  should  be  encouraged.  Conservatbn  efforts  that  are  under  way  by 

1 387  various  groups  that  address  the  conservatbn  strategies  should  be  supported.  In 

1 388  some  cases  working  groups  might  need  to  be  initiated  in  order  to  begin 

1 389  addressing  the  conservation  concerns.  A  good  model  for  how  working  groups 

1 390  could  operate  is  the  Blackfoot  Challenge.  The  Blackfoot  Challenge  is  a  Montana 

1391  group  that  coordinates  management  of  the  Blackfoot  River,  its  tributaries,  and 

1 392  adjacent  lands.  It  is  organized  locally  and  known  nationally  as  a  model  for 

1 393  preserving  the  rural  character  and  natural  beauty  of  a  watershed  and  surrounding 

1 394  areas.  Although  its  charter  dates  to  1993,  Blackfoot  landowners  have  played  an 

1 395  instrumental  stewardship  rote  since  the  late  1970s — bringing  conservatbn 

1 396  easement  legislation,  walk-in  hunting  areas  and  recreatbn  corridor  management 

1 397  to  Montana.  The  Blackfoot  Challenge  can  be  contacted  at  Blackfoot  Challenge 

1 398  PO  Box  1 03,  Ovando,  MT  59854,  406  793-3900. 
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Figure  2.  Intermountain/Foothill  Grassland  Ecotype 

Intermountain'foothill  grassland  is  a  mosaic  of  private  and  public  lands  that 
extends  from  the  glaciated  Flathead  River  Valley  to  the  north,  south  to  the 
Centennial  Valley,  and  east  to  Rocky  Mountain  Front,  where  there  remains  some 
of  Montana's  most  diverse  fish  and  wildlife  habitats.  This  western  Montana 
ecotype  harbors  more  wildlife  communities  than  any  other  in  Montana   It  also 
harbors  Montana's  greatest  concentrations  of  human  population  in  and  near  the 
towns  of  Kalispell,  Missoula,  Helena,  and  Bozeman,  The  attraction  for  wildlife 
and  for  people  is  western  Montana's  broad,  lush  and  sweeping  valleys  cradled  by 
the  peaks  of  the  Ftocky  Mountains.  The  intermountain/foothill  grasslands  are  cut 
and  formed  by  meandering  rivers  that  create  core  riparian  zones  and  wetland 
areas  that  often  include  glacial  lakes  and  potholes  that  attract  nesting  waterbirds. 
Addressing  the  challenges  that  accompany  the  interface  between  human 
settlement  and  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  habitats  will  be  critical  to  the 
conservation  of  these  areas. 

Landscape  Characteristics 

The  IntermountairVFoothill  Grassland  ecotype  includes  13,414,271  acres  and 
represents  14.3%  of  Montana's  land  area.  The  intermountain'foothill  ecotype 
generally  lies  on  level  to  moderate  topography  at  valtey  bottoms  or  tower  slopes 
of  mountains  with  the  Flathead,  Clark  Fork,  Bitterroot,  Missouri,  Big  Hole, 
Beaverhead,  Jefferson,  Gallatin,  Madison,  Yellowstone  and  Blackfoot  rivers 
cutting  through  the  ecotype.   Elevations  are  lowest  in  some  of  the  northwestern 
valley  locations,  in  some  cases  below  3,000  feet.  Elevations  between  3,000  and 
4,000  feet  occur  broadly  in  the  Flathead'  Miss  ion  and  Tobacco  valleys.  The 
upper  Townsend,  Gallatin,  and  Blackfoot  valleys  are  mostly  between  4, 000  and 
5,000  feet  as  well  as  much  of  the  foothill  region  to  the  east  of  the  mountains. 
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1 448  The  Jefferson,  Madison,  Shields/Smith,  Paradise,  and  Deerlodge  valleys  range 

1449  from  4,50010  5,500  feet  Due  lo  glaciate n,  the  northern  part  of  the  Flathead 

1450  Basin  contains  hundreds  of  potholes,  many  of  which  retain  water  throughout  the 

1451  average  summer. 
1452 

1 453  Soils 
1454 

1 455  Floors  of  the  intermountain  valleys  of  southwestern  Montana  are  mostly 

1456  composed  of  thousands  of  feet  of  tertiary  valley  fill  deposited  at  the  end  of  the 

1 457  first  stage  of  mountain  building.  During  the  ice  ages,  the  cordilleran  ce  sheet 

1 458  covered  the  northern  part  of  the  Flathead  Basin  at  varfous  times.  Glacial  Lake 

1 459  Missoula,  formed  from  melt  water  from  this  ice  sheet,  reached  south  into  the 

1 460  Bitterroot  Valley  and  west  into  what  is  now  Washington,   Sediments  from  this 

1461  lake,  plus  outwash  materials  from  the  ice  sheet  cover  most  of  the  valley  bottoms 

1462  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Flathead  Basin  (i.e.,  south  Mission  Valley,  Hot  Springs 

1 463  Valley),   Lake  sediments  farther  south  (Missoula  and  Bitterroot  Valleys) 

1 464  apparently  have  been  eroded  away,  exposing  tertiary  fill.  The  northern  parts  of 

1 465  the  Flathead  Basin  as  well  as  the  Tobacco  Valley  are  underlain  by  glacial  till 
1466 

1 467  In  some  places,  the  foothill  areas  are  underlain  by  outwash  from  the  adjacent 

1 468  mountains,  however,  more  commonly  the  substrate  is  some  form  of  sedimentary 

1 469  bedrock  The  foothills  along  the  east  front  (Bowman's  Corner  to  the  Canadian 

1 470  border),  the  area  north  and  east  of  Livingston,  and  some  of  the  area  surrounding 

1471  the  Bearpaw  and  Little  Rocky  mountains  is  underlain  by  moderately  hard 

1472  sandstones  and  soft  shales  of  the  Cretaceous  (beginning  about  100  million  years 

1 473  ago)  Eagle  to  Willow  Creek  formations.  Part  of  the  foothill  areas  of  these 

1 474  mountains  also  comprises  Cretaceous  soft  bla:k  marine  shales  (Cobrado 

1475  Group,  Montana  Group,  Pierre  Shale),  Cretaceous  soft  sandstones,  siltstones, 

1476  and  clay  stones  (Fox  Hills  Sandstone,  Kootenai  Formation).  Some  of  these 

1 477  sedimentary  strata  may  be  gently  to  steep  uplift  as  a  result  of  nearby  mountain 

1478  building. 
1479 

1 480  Most  of  the  soils  in  this  ecotype  (82%,  20,500  mP)  are  described  as  well 

1481  developed  with  dark  topsoil  horizons,  clay  B'  horizons,  having  cool  temperature 

1 482  regime  and  occurring  under  semiarid  to  subhumd  moisture  conditions. 
1483 

1484  Climate 
1485 

1 486  The  climate  of  the  intermountain'foothills  grassland  ecotype  varies  considerably 

1 487  from  one  end  to  another;  generally  there  is  more  resemblance  to  the  climate  of 

1 488  the  plains  grassland  than  to  adjacent  mountains.  The  northwestern  valleys  are 

1 489  influenced  more  by  pacific  storms  in  winter  and  have  a  more  maritime  climate 

1 490  than  the  more  southerly  valleys.  Temperatures  there  tend  to  be  milder  during  the 

1491  winter  and  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  precipitation  received  during  the 

1 492  winter  Arctic  climate  outbreaks  affect  the  entire  ecotype  but  to  a  lesser  extent 

1 493  the  northern  foothills. 
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1494 

1 495  Annual  temperatures  average  44°  F.  throughout  much  of  the  Gallatin,  Townsend, 

1 496  Helena,  northern  Jefferson,  Bitterroot  and  Flathead/Misson  valleys.  In  these 

1 497  valleys  some  areas  may  have  annual  temperatures  of  45°  F.  The  Blackfoot, 

1 498  Madison,  Paradise,  and  Jefferson'Beaverhead  valleys  are  about  a  degree  colder 

1 499  because  of  elevation  and'or  topography  that  favor  the  formatcn  of  extreme 

1 500  temperature  inversions  even  in  summer.  Foothill  areas  in  central  and  southern 

1501  Montana  experience  about  the  same  annual  average  temperatures  as  the  colder 

1 502  intermountain  valleys.  The  coldest  part  of  the  ecotype  is  the  northern  foothills 

1 503  along  the  eastern  front.  Some  parts  of  this  area  sustain  average  temperatures  of 

1 504  39°  to  40°  F. 
1505 

1 506  Although  maximum  daily  temperatures  in  the  northwest  valleys  are  similar  to 

1 507  those  in  the  Gallatin/Townsend'Helena  valleys,  nighttime  temperatures  average 

1 508  about  5  degrees  warmer  in  the  former  areas.  This  generates  mean  January  daily 

1 509  temperatures  ranging  from  22°  to  25°  F.  in  the  northwest  and  20°  to  23°  in  the 

1510  lower  southwest  valleys.  Temperatures  in  the  colder  valleys  of  the  southwest 

151 1  and  west  central  areas  range  from  19°  to  21°  F.  in  January.  In  foothill  locations, 

1512  January  temperatures  range  from  15°  to  22°  F. 
1513 

1514  Mean  daily  temperatures  in  July  are  highest  in  the  Gallatin,  Townsend,  Helena, 

1515  northern  Jefferson,  Bitterroot,  and  Mission  valleys.  In  the  warmest  parts  of  these 

1516  valleys,  daily  maximums  range  from  85°  to  86*  F.  In  the  Madison. 

1517  Jefferson'Beaverhead,  Paradise  and  Flathead  valleys,  and  most  of  the  foothill 

1518  areas,  maximum  daily  temperatures  are  about  a  degree  lower.  The  coldest 

1 519  valleys  in  the  extreme  southwest  and  west  central  areas  attain  maximums  from 

1520  80  to  82  degrees.  Highest  July  nighttime  temperatures  in  the  ecotype  occur  in 

1 521  the  Helena  and  Townsend  valleys  where  they  range  from  49°  to  50*  F.  The 

1 522  Gallatin  valley  is  about  a  degree  cooler.  A  degree  cooler  than  that  is  nighttime 

1 523  temperatures  in  the  lower  Jefferson,  Bitterroot,  and  Flathead' Miss  ion  valleys  and 

1 524  most  of  the  foothill  region.  Nighttime  temperatures  of  43*  to  46°  F.  are 

1 525  experienced  in  the  west  central  and  extreme  southwestern  valleys. 
1526 

1 527  The  protection  afforded  the  intermountain  valleys  by  the  mountains  is  reflected 

1 528  by  the  generally  much  higher  annual  extreme  minimum  temperatures  contrasted 

1 529  with  most  of  the  area  to  the  east.  The  Mission  and  Bitterroot  valleys  are  the  only 

1 530  parts  of  Montana  with  significant  areas  in  plant  hardiness  zone  5  (mean  annual 

1531  minimums  in  the  minus  teens).  The  rest  of  these  valleys  along  with  the 

1532  Jefferson'Beaverhead,  Gallatin,  Madison,  Townsend,  Helena,  Deerkxjge, 

1 533  Blackfoot,  Missoula  and  Tobacco  valleys,  are  in  hardiness  zone  4B  (mean 

1 534  annual  minimums  in  the  —21°  to  —25°  F.  range).  The  central  and  southern  foothill 

1 535  area  is  mostly  in  zone  4A  (mean  annual  minimums  in  the  —26*  to  -30*  F.  range). 

1 536  The  northern  foothill  region  is  partially  in  Zone  3(mean  annual  minimums  from  — 

1537  31°  to -40°  F.). 
1538 
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1 539  The  highest  annual  extreme  maximum  temperatures  occur  in  the  Mission  valley 

1 540  where  much  of  this  area  reaches  98°  to  99°  R  on  average  each  year.  The 

1541  Flathead,  Missoula,  part  of  the  Deerlodge,  the  lower  Jefferson,  Gallatin,  and 

1 542  Townsend  and  Helena  valleys  normally  reash  95°  to  97°  R  This  is  also  the  case 

1 543  for  the  southern  and  central  foothill  region, 
1544 

1 545  The  bngest  frost-free  season  exists  in  the  lower  Helena  valley,  and  the  central 

1546  and  southern  foothill  sections.   Here  the  season  ranges  from  120  to  130  days. 

1 547  Lower  portions  of  the  Gallatin  valley,  the  Townsend  valley,  and  the 

1548  Flathead'Mission  valley  have  frost  free  season  ranging  from  100  to  125  days. 

1 549  Seasons  in  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  Paradise,  Bitterroot  and  Missoula  valleys  last 

1 550  from  90  to  110  days.  Other  valleys  and  the  northern  foothill  areas  have  seasons 

1551  ranging  from  70  to  100  days. 

1 552 

1 553  The  intermountain  valleys  and  foothills  are  basically  semi-arid,  but  considerably 

1554  wetter  than  the  plains  grasslands.   Mean  annual  precipitaton  overall  is  15.4 

1 555  inches.  The  foothill  portion  of  the  ecotype  generally  is  wetter  than  the 

1556  intermountain  valley  portbn.  Much  larger  expanses  of  area  receiving  more  than 

1 557  1 6  inches  annually  occur  in  the  former  than  the  latter  area.  Broad  areas 

1558  receiving  between  10  and  12  inches  are  found  in  the  Jefferson/Beaverhead 

1 559  valleys,  while  parts  of  the  Jefferson/Beaverhead'Centennial  and  Helena  valleys 

1 560  get  less  than  1 0  inches  annually.  The  Blackfoot  valley  and  eastern  portions  of 

1561  the  Flathead'Mission  valley  receive  between  12  and  16  inches  while  western 

1 562  parts  of  the  FlatheadMission  Valley  tend  to  be  drier. 
1563 

1 564  Fleflecting  the  stronger  maritime  influence  in  the  northwest,  those  valleys  tend  to 

1 565  receive  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  precipitation  in  the  growing  season  than  do 

1 566  the  southwestern  valleys  and  most  of  the  foothill  regions.  The  percentage  of 

1 567  moisture  falling  in  the  growing  season  for  the  Flathead*' Miss  ion,  Missoula,  and 

1 568  Bitterroot  valleys  ranges  from  37  to  45  percent,  with  a  portion  of  the  Mission 

1 569  valley  slightly  higher  than  that.  The  extreme  southwestern  valleys 

1 570  (JeffersoiVBeaverhead,  Madison)  and  the  northern  and  central  foothill  region 

1 571  collect  52  to  60  percent  of  the  water  during  the  growing  season.  Most  other 

1 572  areas  are  in  the  range  of  45  to  55  percent. 
1573 

1 574  Anthropogenic 
1575 

1 576  The  Intermountairv'Foothills  Grassland  Ecotype  is  diverse  both  in  land 

1 577  management  and  its  uses  by  humans.   Primary  recreational  activities  include 

1 578  hiking,  mountaineering,  hunting,  biking,  snowmobiling,  wildlife  watching,  and 

1 579  skiing.  The  primary  industries  in  this  ecotype  are  buildingfconst  ruction,  farming, 

1 580  ranching,  mining  and  tourism.  The  breakdown  of  landowner  stewardship  for 

1 581  intermountain^ foothills  grassland  ecotype  is  as  follows; 
1582 

1583  U.S.  Federal  Agencies:  1,007,758  seres,  which  include 

1 584  BLM:  494,520  acres 
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1 585  USFS:  408,403  acres 

1 586  USFWS:  64,556  acres 

1587  NPS:  18,286  acres 

1 588  State  Agencies:  892,545  acres 

1589  Tribal  Lands:  1,091,650  acres 

1 590  Private:  1 0, 1 87,909  acres 

1 591  City  &  County:  6,487  acres 

1592 

1593  Vegetation 

1594 

1 595  Plant  community  composition  is  influenced  primarily  by  the  total  annual 

1 596  precipitation  ranging  (rom  8  to  more  than  20  inches,  yearly  precipitation 

1 597  distribution,  and  soil  characteristics.  The  yearly  precipitation  distributcn  and  to  a 

1 598  certain  extent  the  total  precipitation  are  related  to  general  geographic  location. 

1 599  Northern  valleys  and  foothills  tend  to  receive  more  total  precipitation  than  more 

1 600  southern  areas,  white  northwestern  valleys  have  a  more  maritime  (winter/spring 

1601  wet)  precipitation.  This  has  an  impact  on  the  distributcn  of  major  grass  species. 

1 602  Most  of  the  potential  natural  grassland  communities  within  this  ecotype  can  be 

1603  perceived  as  different  combinatbns  of  six  or  seven  mapr  grass  species 

1 604  accompanied  by  a  number  of  subordinate  grass  and  forb  species. 

1 605 

1 606  Rough  fescue  (Festuca  scabrella)  extends  southward  into  Montana  from 

1 607  Canada,  its  center  of  distribution  (Moss  and  Campbell  1947,  Coupland  and 

1608  Brayshaw  1953,  Tisdale  1947,  Stickney  1960).  Rough  fescue  is  most  abundant 

1609  and  widespread  in  Northwestern  Montana  on  both  sides  of  the  Divide,  declining 

1610  southward  and  penetrating  below  46°  only  in  the  Gravelly  and  Madison  ranges. 

161 1  The  east  most  occurrences  are  near  Lewistown  at  the  foot  of  the  Judith 

1612  Mountains. 
1613 

1 614  Idaho  fescue  [Festuca  idahoensts)  occurs  throughout  the  intermountain'foothill 

1615  ecotype  wherever  moisture  conditions  are  favorable,  becoming  at  least  a 

1616  subordinate  species  at  15  inches  of  annual  precipitation  (Ross  and  Hunter  1976). 

1617  As  well  as  being  a  component  of  most  rough  fescue  communities,  Idaho  fescue 

1618  forms  habitat  types  with  bluebunch  wheatgrass  [Agropyron  spicatum)  in  most  of 

1 619  the  medium  elevations  of  southwestern  Montana  and  with  western  thckspike 

1 620  wheatgrass  {Agropyron  dasystachyum)  in  foothill  areas  just  east  of  the 

1621  mountains  where  there  is  enough  moisture  (Mueggleret  al.  1980).   Idaho  fescue 

1 622  rarely  occurs  as  the  sole  dominant  grass.  The  two  Idaho  fescue  habitat  types 

1 623  usually  contain  prairie  junegrass  [Koeleria  cristata)  as  a  subordinate  grass. 

1 624  Forbs  commonly  associated  with  Idaho  fescue  include  silky  lupine  [Lupinus 

1 625  sericeus)t  arrowleaf  balsamroot  (Balsarnorhiza  sagitatta),  sticky  geranium 

1626  [Geranium  viscostssimum).  phlox  [Phlox  ketseyi),  blanketflower  [Gaillardta 

1627  afistata).  and  pussytoes  [Antennaria  mtcrophylla). 
1628 

1629  Bluebunch  wheatgrass  is  the  most  widely  spread  mapr  forage  grass  in  Montana. 

1 630  occurring  at  least  as  co-dominant  on  some  sites  statewide.  In  the 
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1631  intermountain'foot hills  grassland  ecotype  it  is  a  dominant  grass  on  all  upland 

1632  sites  within  the  10  to  14  inches  precipitation  rone  (Ross  et  a!  1976).  On  fine 

1 633  textured  soils  bluebunch  grass  forms  plant  communities  where  western 

1 634  wheatgrass  and  thickspike  wheatgrass  are  co-dominants.   Prairie  junegrass  is 

1635  usually  present  and  fairly  abundant.  Other  common  species  include  big 

1 636  sagebrush  {Artemisia  trtdentate  ssp.  wyomingensis)t  milkvetches  {Astragalus 

1 637  spp.),  biscuitroot  (Lom&ium  spp.)(  sandberg  bluegrass  {Poa  sandbergh)t  hairy 

1 638  goldenaster  (Chrysopsss  vilhsa),  and  green  needlegrass  (Stipa  viridula).   Sites 

1 639  with  medium  textured,  well-drained,  shallow  soils  support  little  western 

1 640  wheatgrass  compared  to  the  finer  textured  soils  but  more  species  like  needle- 

1 641  and-thread  {Stipa  comata),  sandberg  bluegrass  and  sometimes  blue  grama 

1 642  {Bouteloua  gracilis)  as  co-dominants.  Such  sites  occupy  about  9%  (2,325  miles*) 

1 643  of  the  ecotype.  These  communities  may  contain  a  variety  of  shrub  species,  but 

1 644  those  in  which  shrubs  are  dominants  are  included  in  the  Shrub/grassland 

1 645  ecotype.  On  sandy  sites,  bluebunch  wheatgrass  is  a  major  vegetation 

1 646  constituent  along  with  needle- and-thread,  Indian  ryegrass  (Oryzopsis 

1 647  hyrnenoides).  and  sometimes  prairie  sandreed  (Calamovilfa  longHdia).  Other 

1 648  species  that  may  be  found  are  aromatic  sumac  (Rhus  aromatica),  threadleaf 

1 649  sedge  (Carex  filifolia)  and  yucca  ( Yucca  glauca).  Within  the  1 5  to  19  inch 

1 650  precipitation  zone,  bluebunch  wheatgrass  shares  dominance  with  rough  fescue 

1 651  in  the  northwest  and  Idaho  fescue  in  the  southwest  and  south  central  areas  of 

1652  Montana. 
1653 

1654  Needle-and-thread  grass  occurs  as  a  community  type  in  some  valleys  of  the 

1655  extreme  southwest  (Mueggteret  al.  1980).  This  type  is  found  on  well-drained, 

1 656  shallow  soils  that  might  be  limy.  Other  species  include  western  and  thickspike 

1 657  wheatgrass,  prairie  junegrass,  threadleaf  sedge,  and  fringed  sedge  (carex 

1658  crinita). 
1659 

1 660  Other  sites  within  the  intermountaintfoo thill  grassland  ecotype  include  saline 

1 661  lowlands  that  support  majorgrasses  such  as  basin  wildiye  (Elyrnus  csnereus), 

1 662  Nuttall  alkaligrass  {Pucdnellia  nuttalliana),  alkali  cordgrass  (Sparttna  gracilis). 

1 663  saHgrass  {Distichlis  stricata)t  alkali  bluegrass  {Poajuncifolia)t  kelsey  phlox  (Phlox 

1 664  kelseyt}t  and  occasionally  greasewood  (Sarcobatus  vermiculatus).  Also  found 

1 665  are  subirrigated  areas  and  wetlands  that  are  often  dominated  by  various  species 

1 666  of  willow  (Salix  spp.)  and  a  variety  of  hydromorphic  grasses,  sedges  and  rushes. 

1 667  These  might  include  Canada  reedgrass  (Calamagrostis  Canadensis),  cattails 

1 668  (Typha  latifolia),  Baltic  rush  (Juncus  balticus),  and  basin  wildrye  (Leymus 

1669  dneceus). 
1670 

1671 
1672 
1673 
1674 
1675 
1676 
1677 
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1 677  Terrestrial  Conservation  Focus  Areas  in  Greatest  Need  (Tier  I) 

1678 

1 679  BiMerroot1  French  town  Valleys  (406,859  acres) 

1680 


1 68 1 

1682  Figure  3.  Bitterroot/Frenchtown  Valleys  Focus  Area 

1683 

1 684  The  Bitterroot/Frenchtown  Valley  is  dominated  by  views  of  the  jagged  peaks  of 

1 685  the  Bitterroot  Range  to  the  west  and  the  lower  Sapphire  Mountains*  The 

1 686  Bitterroot  River  bisects  the  valley  floor  from  Idaho  north  to  Missoula.  The  valleys 

1687  are  arid,  flat  or  gently  rolling  landscapes  two  to  15  miles  wide.  While  valley 

1 688  supports  many  habitats—from  grassland  and  riparian  to  forests  and  sagebrush- 

1 689  most  of  the  area  is  now  in  agricultural  production*  The  rolling  mountain  foothills 

1690  at  the  valley  edges  are  important  elk,  white-tailed  deer,  and  mule  deer  winter 

1691  range.   In  the  valley  bottoms,  the  cottonwood  riparian  habitats  aresomeofthe 

1 692  most  productive  wildlife  habitats  in  the  state  and  are  home  to  a  wide  variety  of 

1693  birds,  mammals,  reptiles  and  amphibians. 
1694 

1695  Landscape  Characteristics 
1696 

1 697  This  subsection  contains  intermountain  valleys  that  formed  in  alluvium,  outwash, 

1 698  and  lacustrine  sediments.   Elevations  range  from  3,000  to  4,400  feet.  Drainage 

1 699  density  is  slight.  Wetlands  occur  along  both  the  Clark  Fork  and  Bitterroot  rivers. 

1 700  Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  1 1  to  25  inches,  about  40  to  60  percent 

1701  falling  as  snow.  The  soil  temperature  and  moisture  regimes  are  frigid  and  typic 

1702  ustic    The  primary  natural  disturbances  are  flooding  and  fire.  Land  use  is 

1703  predominantly  extensive  urbartfsub urban  development  and  agricultural  activities. 

1 704  The  breakdown  for  land  stewardship  in  the  Bitterroot/Frenchtown  Valleys  is  as 

1705  follows: 
1706 

1 707  U.S.  Federal  Agencies:       42,935  acres,  which  include 

1708  USFS:  40,155  acres 
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1709 

USFWS: 

2,780  acres 

1710 

State  Agencies: 

14, 147  acres 

1711 

Private: 

348,727  acres 

1712 

1713 

Associated  Habitats 

1714 

Habitat Habitat  Tier  Percentage  of  Area 

Mixed  Xeric  Forest  III  3  57 

Wetland  &  Riparian  I  3,72 

Urban  III  3.73 

Douglas  Fir  II  4.48 

Sagebrush  I  4.57 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Diy  III  5.73 

Mixed  Mesic  Forest  II  6.05 

Ponderosa  Pine  II  6.65 

Mixed  Mesic  Shrubs  II  8.52 

Altered  Herbaceous  II  10.17 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Irrigated  III  11.19 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands j 25.11 

1715 

1/16  Mole:  a  iirt  oi  Gi.^0"    oi  i>:  BHfc  n  ool*  rrnchtown  vdlrj*  aica  I*  ttftttttikd.  €<S0%  li  made  up  ol  a  cwUnaian  qi 

1  71  7  oil  i*  hibiiaf  Ijj«i 

1718 

1 719  Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

1720 

1721  There  are  a  total  of  342  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

1 722  Bitterroot/Frenchtown  Valleys  Focus  Area  All  associations  can  be  found  within 

1 723  Table  1 0. 
1724 

1 725  Amphibians:  Coeur  D'Alene  Salamander.  Boreal  Toad,  and  Northern  Leopard 

1726  Frog 
1727 

1 728  Birds:  Common  Loon,  Trumpeter  Swan.  Harlequin  Duck,  Bald  Eagle.  Long-bilted 

1 729  Curlew.  Black  Tern,  Flammulated  Owl.  Black-backed  Woodpecker,  and  Olive- 

1 730  sided  Flycatcher 
1731 

1 732  Mammals:  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat.  Northern  8og  Lemming,  Gray  Wolf,  and 

1733  Grizzly  Bear 
1734 

1 735      Conservation  Concerns 
1736 

1 737  •     Habitat  loss,  degredatbn  and  fragmentation  especially  as  a  result  of 

1 738  human  population  growth 

1 739  •     Invasive  and  exotic  plant  and  animal  species 

1 740  *     Development  of  transportation  infrastructure 

1741  *     Unsustainable  domestic  livestock  grazing  and  timber  harvest  practices 
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1742 

1  743  Conservation  Strategies 

1744 

1 745  •     Support  strategic  conservation  easements  by  conservatcn  organizations 

1 746  or  public  agencies 

1 747  *     Promote  sustainable  land  management  practises  on  pubic  lands 

1 748  ■     Support  state/federal  tax  incentives  which  discourage  habitat 

1 749  fragmentation 

1 750  •     Participate  in  partnerships  to  develop  and  implement  weed  control 

1751  strategies 

1 752  •     Improve  grazing  and  timber  management  to  enhance  biological  diversity 

1 753  on  existing  managed^protected  areas 

1 754  •     Promote  further  development  of  county  ordinances  that  help  to  guide 

1 755  future  residential  and  commercial  development 
1756 

1757  References 

1758 

1759 
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1 759       Central  Montana  Broad  Valleys  (2,604,058  acres) 
1760 


1761 

1 762  Figure  4t  Central  Montana  Broad  Valleys  Focus  Area 

1763 

1 764  These  central  valleys  include  the  areas  from  Three  Forks,  where  the  Missouri 

1 765  River  begins,  north  through  the  Helena  Valley  and  While  Sulfur  Springs, 

1 766  generally  east  of  the  Bell  Mountains.  The  valleys  are  situated  among  the  foothills 

1 767  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  where  precipitation  is  reduced  by  the  rain  shadow  effect. 

1 768  Low  and  moderate  cover  grasslands  dominate  the  valley  floors  and  the  dry 

1 769  environment  highlights  the  importance  of  the  riparian  areas  abng  the  Missouri, 

1770  Smith  and  other  rivers  and  streams.   Higher  elevations  capture  enough 

1 771  precipitation  to  support  fir,  spruce  and  pine  forests. 
1772 

I  773  Landscape  Characteristics 
1774 

1775  This  subsection  has  broad  intermontane  valleys  that  formed  in  Tertiary 

1 776  sediments  and  Quaternary  alluvial  deposits  derived  from  vofcanic  rocks,  shale, 

1 777  and  sandstone.   Elevations  range  from  3,750  to  6,800  feet.  Drainage  density  is 

1 778  low.   Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  1 0  to  25  inches,  about  30  percent 

1 779  falling  as  snow.  The  soil  temperature  and  moisture  regimes  are  frigid  and  aridic 

1780  ustic.  The  primary  natural  disturbances  are  fire  and  flooding.   Land  use  is 

1781  predominantly  livestock  grazing,  crop  production,  and  urbanfeuburban 

1 782  development  The  breakdown  for  land  stewardship  in  the  Central  Montana  Broad 

1 783  Valley  is  as  follows: 
1784 

1785  U.S.  Federal  Agencies:        101,375  acres,  which  include 

1786  BLM:  67,460  acres 

1787  USFS:  21,313  acres 

1788  USFWS:  556  acres 

1 789  State  Ageixies:  1 62, 1 63  acres 

1790  Private:  2,331,192  acres 
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1791 

1 792       Associated  Habitats 

1793 


Habit  al 

Habitat  Tier 

Percentage  oi  Area 

Moderate'  High  Cover  Grasslands 

2.19 

Rock 

1  1 

3.83 

Wetland  &  Riparian 

5.24 

Sagebrush 

8.16 

Very  Low  Cover  Grasslands 

8.45 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Irrigated 

l : 

9.45 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Dry 

l : 

11.08 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands 

38.26 

1794 
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1797 

1 798  Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

1799 

1 800  There  are  a  total  of  31 7  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

1 801  Central  Montana  Broad  Valleys  Focus  Area  All  associations  can  be  found  within 

1802  Table  11. 
1803 

1 804  Amphibians:  Boreal  Toad  and  Northern  Leopard  Frog 
1805 

1806  Birds:  Common  Loon(  Bald  Eagle,  Sage-grouse,  Mountain  Plover.  Long-billed 

1 807  Curlew,  Black  Tern,  and  Burrowing  Owl 
1808 

1 809  Mammals:  Townsends  Big-eared  Bat,  Pallid  Bat,  Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog, 

1810  Grizzly  Bear,  and  Lynx 
1811 

1812  Conservation  Concerns 
1813 

1814  *     Habitat  loss,  degredatbn  and  fragmentation  especially  as  a  result  of 

1815  human  population  growth 

1816  •     Invasive  and  exotic  plant  and  animal  species 

1817  •     Unsustainable  domestic  livestock  grazing  and  timber  harvest  practices 
1818 

1 819  Conservation  Strategies 
1820 

1 821  •     Support  strategic  conservation  easements  by  conservatcn  organizations 

1 822  or  public  agencies 

1 823  *     Promote  sustainable  land  management  practises  on  public  lands 

1 824  •     Support  state/federal  tax  incentives  which  discourage  habitat 

1 825  fragmentation 

1 826  •     Participate  in  partnerships  to  develop  and  implement  weed  control 

1827  strategies 
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1 828  •     Improve  grazing  and  timber  management  to  enhance  biological  diversity 

1 829  on  existing  managed^protected  areas 

1 830  •     Promote  further  development  of  county  ordinances  that  help  to  guide 

1 831  future  residential  and  commercial  development 
1832 

1833       References 
1834 

1835  The  Nature  Conservancy.  2000.  Middle  Rockies-Blue  Mountains  Ecoregbnal 

1 836  Conservation  Plan.  Prepared  by  the  Middle  Rockies  -  Blue  Mountains 

1 837  Planning  Team.  58  pgs  +  appendices. 
1838 

1839 
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1839       Deeriodge  Volley  (175,260  acres) 
1840 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

II 

II 

1870 


Figure  5.  Deeriodge  Valley  Focus  Area 

One  of  several  broad,  intermountain  valleys  located  in  southwestern  Montana, 
the  north-flowing  Clark  Fork  River  bisects  the  Deeriodge  Valley  along  an  east- 
west  axis.  Cattle  ranching  and  hay  production  are  the  chief  agricultural  activities. 
Native  bunchgrasses  occur  on  the  valley  foothills,  which  provide  important  elk 
and  deer  winter  range  and  supports  other  diverse  nongame  wildlife. 

Landscape  Characteristics 

This  subsection  is  comprised  of  an  intermontane  valley  that  formed  in  Tertiary 
sedimentary  rocks  and  recent  stream  deposits.  Elevations  range  from  4,400  lo 
6,000  feet.  Drainage  density  is  moderate.  Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges 
from  11  to  16  inches,  about  20  percent  falling  as  snow.  The  soil  temperature  and 
moisture  regimes  are  frigid  and  aridic  ustc.  The  primary  natural  disturbances  are 
flooding  and  mass  wasting.  Land  use  is  predominantly  agriculture,  livestock 
grazing,  and  urban/suburban  devebpment.  The  breakdown  for  land  stewardship 
in  the  Deeriodge  Valley  is  as  follows: 


U.S.  Federal  Agencies: 

BLM: 

NPS: 
State  Agencies: 
Private: 


1,792  acres,  which  include 
62  acres 
1.730  acres 
14,023  acres 
159,445  acres 
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1  871         Assoc  iated  Ha  b  itats 
1872 


Habitat 

Habitat  Tier 

Percentage  of  Area 

Very  Low  Cover  Grasslands 
Mixed  Barren  Sites 
Altered  Herbaceous 
Mixed  Xeric  Shrubs 

1 

III 

II 
1 

2.00 
2.14 
3.22 
4.70 

Sagebrush 

Moderate/  High  Cover  Grasslands 

Wetland  &  Riparian 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Irrigated 

Mixed  Mesic  Shrubs 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands 

1 
1 
1 

111 
II 
1 

4.96 
5.37 
6.14 
6.99 
7.18 
51.73 

1873 

1874  Note:  A  tottf  oi  04+4£%  ol  tic  Dcrrlodo*  Yaley  area  is  rainHnfed   5<&8%i5madr  i4>oia<«*»uionoioiir(  mtMiai 

1875  *p«i.  ¥ 

1876 

1 877  Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

1878 

1 879  There  are  a  total  of  260  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

1 880  Deerlodge  Valley  Focus  Area,  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  12, 
1881 

1 882  Amphibians:  Boreal  Toad  and  Northern  Leopard  Frog 
1883 

1 884  Birds:  Common  Loon,  Trumpeter  Swan.  Harlequin  Duck,  Bald  Eagle,  Long-billed 

1 885  Curlew,  and  8lack  Tern 
1886 

1 887  Mammals:  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat,  and  Lynx 

1 888 

1 889  Conservation  Concerns 
1890 

1 891  •     Habitat  loss,  degredaton  and  fragmentation  especially  as  a  result  of 

1 892  human  population  growth 

1 893  *     Invasive  and  exotic  plant  and  animal  species 

1894  •     Unsustainable  domestic  livestock  grazing  and  timber  harvest  practices 

1895 

1 896  Conservation  Strategies 
1897 

1 898  •     Support  conservation  easements  by  conservation  organizations  or  public 

1899  agencies 

1900  •     Promote  sustainable  land  management  practises  on  publte  lands 

1901  •     Support  state/federal  tax  incentives  which  discourage  habitat 

1 902  f  ragmentatbn 

1903  •     Participate  in  partnerships  to  develop  and  implement  weed  control 

1904  strategies 
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1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 
1916 


*  Improve  grazing  and  timber  management  to  enhance  biological  diversity 
on  existing  managed'protected  areas 

•  Promote  further  develop  of  county  ordinances  that  help  to  plan  for  and 
manage  development 

References 

The  Nature  Conservancy.  2000.  Middle  Rockies-Blue  Mountains  Ecoregbnal 
Conservation  Plan.  Prepared  by  the  Middle  Rockies  -  Blue  Mountains  Planning 
Team.  58  pgs  +  appendices. 
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1916       Flalhead  River  Valley  (1,586,787  acres) 
1917 


1918 

1919  Figure  6.  Flathead  Valley  Focus  Area 

1920 

1921  The  glaciated  Flathead  Valley  of  northwestern  Montana  lies  among  majestic 

1922  mountain  ranges  and  cradles  the  Flathead  River,  The  primary  stem  of  the 

1923  Flathead,  the  Stillwater  and  Tobacco  rivers  are  among  the  major  headwater 

1924  rivers  of  the  Columbia  basin.  The  valley  supports  diverse  wetland  and  aquatic 

1925  communities  including  glacial  lakes,  ponds,  spring  creeks,  riparian  swamps, 

1926  cottonwood  forests,  oxbow  lakes,  and  Flathead  Lake,  the  nation's  largest  natural 

1927  freshwater  lake  west  of  the  Mississippi*  The  northern  and  southern  reaches  of 

1928  the  valley  still  support  intact  palouse  prairie  habitats  interspersed  with  wetlands 

1929  and  forest.  This  region  historically  has  provided  habitat  for  nesting,  migrating, 

1930  and  wintering  waterfowl,  and  a  range  of  habitats  for  upland  game  birds,  raptors, 

1931  shorebirds,  colonial  waterbirds  and  other  resident  and  migratory  species.  It  also 

1932  contains  important  seasonal  habitat  for  bla:k  bears,  grizzly  bears,  mountain 

1933  lions,  elk,  mute  deer,  and  white-tailed  deer  The  rich  resources  of  the  valley  fbor, 

1934  the  riparian/wetlands,  grasslands,  and  foothills—are  primarily  in  private 

1935  ownership,  and  are  under  extreme  development  pressure. 
1936 

1937  Landscape  Characteristics 
1938 

1939  This  subsection  is  composed  of  an  intermontane  basin  that  formed  alluvium, 

1940  glacial  outwash,  and  lacustine  sediments  underlain  by  argillite,  siltite,  and 

1941  dolomite.  Elevations  range  from  2,300  to  4,500  feet.   Drainage  density  is  low  to 

1942  moderate.   Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  14  to  25  inches,  about  50 

1943  percent  falling  as  snow.  The  soil  temperature  and  moisture  regimes  are  frigid 

1944  and  typic  xeric.  The  primary  natural  disturbances  are  fire  and  flooding.  Land  use 

1945  is  predominantly  agriculture  and  timber  harvest  on  public  and  to  a  greaterdegree 

1946  private  lands,  as  well  as  rural/suburban  development.  The  breakdown  for  land 

1947  stewardship  in  the  Flathead  River  Valley  is  as  follows; 
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1948 

1949 

U.S.  Federal  Agencies: 

132,943  acres,  which  include 

1950 

USFS: 

108,047  acres 

1951 

USFWS: 

24,71 1  acres 

1952 

State  Agencies: 

98,904  acres 

1953 

Tribal  Lands: 

456,713 

1954 

Private: 

1,318,307  acres 

1955 

1956 

Associated  Habitats 

1957 

1958 

1959 
1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 
1979 


Habitat 


Lodge  pole  Pine 
Wetland  &  Riparian 
Mixed  Mesic  Shrubs 

Ponderosa  Pine 

Mixed  Xeric  Forest 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Dry 

Altered  Herbaceous 

Sagebrush 

Douglas  Fir 

Water 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Irrigated 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands 

Mixed  Mesic  Forest 


Habitat  Tier 

Percentage  < 

III 

2.54 

1 

2.85 

II 

2.85 

II 

2.92 

III 

3.06 

III 

3.40 

II 

4.22 

1 

6.63 

II 

7.26 

III 

9.29 

III 

9.88 

1 

15.56 

II 

17.71 
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Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

There  are  a  total  of  344  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 
Flathead  River  Valley  Focus  Area.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  1 3. 

Amphibians:  Boreal  Toad  and  Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Birds:  Common  Loon,  Trumpeter  Swan,  Bald  Eagle,  Columbia  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse,  Long-billed  Curlew,  Black  Tern,  Flammulated  Owl,  Black-backed 
Woodpecker,  and  Olive- sided  Flycatcher 

Mammals:  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat,  Northern  Bog  Lemming,  Grizzly  Bear, 
Gray  Wolf,  and  Lynx 

Conservation  Concerns 

•     Habitat  fragmentatbn  as  a  result  of  human  population 
growth/development 
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1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 
1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

2005 

2006 

2007 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

2016 

2017 

2018 

2019 

2020 


•  Wetland  and  riparian  habitat  degradation 

•  Water  quality  degradation 

•  Invasive  or  exotic  plant  and  animal  species 

•  Unsustainable  domestic  livestock  grazing  and  timber  harvest  practices 

•  Altered  tire  regimes 

Conservation  Strategies 

•  Support  conservation  easements  and  other  methods  that  help  protect 
critical  habiataton  private  lands 

•  Support  watershed,  riparian  &  grassland  restoration  opportunities  with 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  Montana  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality,  US  Natural  Resource  Conservation,  &  Partners  for 
Wildlife  Program 

•  Work  with  Department  of  Transportation  and  Federal  Highway 
Commission  to  effectively  mitigate  impacts  of  highway  constructton 

•  Support  management  of  grazing  to  maintain  riparian  vegetation, 
streambank  and  channel  stability  in  excellent  conditcn 

•  Support  efforts  to  eradicate  exotic  or  invasive  plant  species  when 
appropriate 
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2020  Little  Belt  Foothills  (839,541  acres) 
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Figure  7.  Little  Belt  Foothills  Focus  Area 

The  Little  Belt  Foothills  cover  the  Judith  Basin,  a  large  mountain  foothill 
grassland  community  rimmed  by  the  Little  Belt,  Highwood,  Moccasin  and  Big 
Snowy  mountains.  The  Judith  River,  tributary  to  the  Missouri  River,  is  the  basin's 
primary  drainage.  Large,  flat  grassland  benches  define  the  high  foothills.  The 
tower  elevations  are  comprised  of  rangeland  interspersed  with  croplands  and 
sprawling  terraces  dominate  the  lower  elevations.    While  about  30  percent  of  the 
landscape  in  the  Judith  Basin  is  farmed,  the  remaining  areas  support  bunchgrass 
and  sagebrush  grasslands. 

Landscape  Characteristics 

This  subsection  is  composed  of  foothills,  terraces,  and  fans  that  formed  in  shale, 
siltstone,  and  terrace  deposits.  Elevations  range  from  3,500  lo  5,000  feet. 
Drainage  density  is  moderate.  Mean  annual  precipitatton  ranges  from  15  to  19 
inches,  having  approximately  40  to  50  percent  falling  as  snow.  The  soil 
temperature  and  moisture  regimes  are  frigid  and  ustic.  The  primary  natural 
disturbance  is  drought.  Land  use  is  predominantly  livestock  grazing  at  higher 
elevations,  with  a  combination  of  cropping  and  livestock  grazing  at  tower 
elevations  .  The  breakdown  for  land  stewardship  in  the  Little  Belt  Foothills  is  as 
follows: 


U.S.  Federal  Agencies: 

BLM: 

USFS: 
State  Agencies: 
Private: 


16,309  acres 
15,197  acres 
1,112  acres 
77,159  acres 
746,073  acre; 
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2052 
2053 


Associated  Habitats 


2054 
2055 
2056 

2057 

2058 

2059 

2060 

2061 

2062 

2063 

2064 

2065 

2066 

2067 

2068 

2069 

2070 

2071 

2072 

2073 

2074 

2075 

2076 

2077 

2078 
2079 
2080 
2081 
2082 
2083 
2084 
2085 

2086 
2087 
2088 
2089 


Habitat 

Habitat  Ter 

Percentage  of  Area 

Mixed  Mesic  Shrubs 

II 

2.04 

Very  Low  Cover  Grasslands 

2.36 

Wetland  &  Riparian 

7.34 

Moderate/  High  Cover  Grasslands 

11.69 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Irrigated 

1  1 

18.99 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Dry 

1  1 

22.88 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands 

29.12 

He*     a  toiiioiej  4;\  « titic  Lint  Br  nioomim  am  it  itptt  ttniM.   ssi>  u  mad*  up  via  coni>HaiMn«i4fier 
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Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

There  are  a  total  of  293  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 
Little  Belt  Foothills  Focus  Area,  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  14. 

Amphibians:  Boreal  Toad  and  Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Birds:  Bald  Eagle,  Sage-grouse,  Mountain  Plover.  Long-billed  Curlew.  Black 
Tern,  and  Burrowing  Owl 

Mammals:  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat,  Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog,  and  Black-footed 
Ferret 

Reptiles:  Western  Hognose  Snake  and  Milk  Snake 

Conservation  Concerns 

•  Unsustainable  domestic  livestock  grazing  and  timber  harvest  practices 

♦  Altered  natural  fire  regime 

♦  Invasive  or  exotic  plant  species 

♦  Fragmentation  and  loss  of  native  habitat  as  a  result  of  conversion  to 
cropland  and  human  population  growth'devebpment 

Conservation  Strategies 

♦  Government  and  private  conservation  programs/activities  that  encourage 
and  support  private  land  stewardship 

*  Encourage  the  conservation  of  natural  rangeland  communities 

•  Increased  efforts  to  maintain  ecological  features  (i.e.  black-tailed  prairie 
dog  colonies)  or  processes  (i.e.  fire)  on  public  lands 

•  Cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  the  abundance  of  invasive  or  exotic  species 
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2096       North  Tobacco  Root  Mountains  and  Foothills  (224,989  acres) 
2097 


2098 

2099  Figure  8.  Tobacco  Root  Mountains  Focus  Area 

2100 

2101  The  rugged  peaks  ol  the  Tobacco  Root  Mountains  overtook  this  area  with  their 

2102  abundant  high  mountain  lakes  providing  excellent  fishing  opportunities.  These 

2103  mountains  have  seen  extensive  historical  mining  activity  resulting  in  numerous 

2104  roads.  The  foothills  piovide  important  elk  and  mule  cteer  winter  range  and  are 

2105  dominated  by  sagebrush'grassland  that  has  seen  conversion  from  spraying  and 

2106  burning  of  sagebrush.  Along  the  Jefferson  River  there  are  productive 

2107  cottonwood  riparian  habitats  supporting  an  abundance  ol  wildlife  species 

2108  including  whitetaildeer  and  recently  introduced  MerrianYs  turkeys.  This  valley 

2109  bottom  is  home  to  extensive  agricultural  production  of  cattle  and  alfalfa  with  little 

2110  or  no  grain  production. 
2111 

2112  Landscape  Characteristics 
2113 

2114  This  subsection  is  composed  of  complex  faulted  mountains  and  foothills  that 

2115  formed  in  gneiss,  volcanic,  and  a  variety  of  sedimentary  bedrock  Elevations 

2116  range  from  4,200  to  8,000  feet  Drainage  density  is  high.   Mean  annual 

2117  precipitation  ranges  from  10  to  25  inches,  about  35  percent  falling  as  snow.  The 

2118  soil  temperature  and  moisture  regimes  are  frigid  (cryic  at  higher  elevations)  and 

2119  aridic  ustic.  The  primary  natural  disturbance  is  fire.  Land  use  is  predominantly 

2120  livestock  grazing  and  timber  harvest.  The  breakdown  for  land  stewardship  in  the 

2121  North  Tobacco  Root  Mountains  and  Foothills  is  as  follows: 
2122 

2123  U.S.  Federal  Agencies:       32,309  acres 

2124  BLM:  17,544  acres 

2125  USFS:  14,765  acres 

2126  State  Agencies:  20,695  acres 

2127  Private:  171,985  asres 
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2128 

2129       Associated  Habitats 

2130 


Habitat 

Habitat  Tier 

Percentage  of  Area 

Wetland  &  Riparian 

I 

2.11 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Dry 

III 

3.29 

Limber  Pine 

III 

3.36 

Agricultural  Lands-  Irrigated 

III 

3.83 

Douglas  Fir 

II 

5.01 

Mixed  Xeric  Forest 

III 

7.42 

Very  Low  Cover  Grasslands 

I 

8.24 

Sagebrush 

I 

11.88 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands 

I 

50.44 

2131 

2132  Mote:  A  tottf  oio&scs^  ol  1<  Norti  Tobacco  Rool  ttouit*m  andFooftfls  area  is  represented  4.41%  it  made  upois 
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2134 

2135  Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

2136 

2137  There  are  a  total  of  244  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  North  Tobacco 

2138  Root  Mountains  and  Foothills  Focus  Area,  All  associations  can  be  found  within 

2139  Table  15. 
2140 

2141  Amphibians:  Boreal  Toad 

2142 

2143  Birds:  FlammulatedOwl  and  Bald  Eagle 

2144 

2145  Mammals:  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat,  Grizzly  Bear,  and  Lynx 

2146 

2147  Conservation  Concerns 

2148 

2149  •     Habitat  loss,  degredatbn  and  fragmentation  especially  as  a  result  of 

2150  population  growth/development 

2151  •     Invasive  orexotic  plant  and  animal  species 

2152  •     Unsustainable  domestic  livestock  grazing  and  timber  practices 
2153 

2154  Conservation  Strategies 
2155 

2156  •     Support  strategic  conservation  easements/protection  by  conservatcn 

2157  organizations  or  public  agencies  by  providing  advice  and  technical 

2158  assistance 

2159  *     Promote  sustainable  land  management  practces  on  public  lands 

21 60  •     Support  state/federal  tax  incentives  which  discourage  habitat 

2161  fragmentation 

2162  •     Participate  in  partnerships  to  develop  and  implement  weed  control 

2163  strategies 
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2164  •     Improve  grazing  and  timber  management  to  enhance  biological  diversity 

2165  on  existing  managed'protected  areas 

2166  •     Promote  and  further  develop  county  ordinances  that  help  to  manage  and 

2167  plan  for  development 
2168 

2169  References 
2170 
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2175       Rocky  Mountain  Front  Foothills  (2,018789  acres) 
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Figure  9.  Flocky  Mountain  Front  Foothills  Focus  Area 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Front,  from  Alberta,  Canada  south  through  Montana,  marks 
the  easternmost  edge  of  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  where  thrust-faulted 
mountains  give  way  to  rolling  foothills  and  Great  Plains  grasslands.  This  variable 
landscape  still  offers  glimpses  of  grizzly  bears  moving  from  high-mountain  fir  and 
spruce  forests  to  native  prairie  grasslands  dotted  with  pothole  marshes  where 
migrating  birds  stage  season  after  season.  With  the  exception  of  bison,  all  of  the 
native  mammals  that  inhabited  this  land  when  Lewis  and  Clark  passed  through 
survive  here. 

Landscape  Characteristics 

This  subsection  is  composed  of  mountain  front  foothills,  moraines,  fans,  and 
terraces  that  formed  in  calcareous  shales  overlain  by  till,  outwash,  alluvium,  and 
terrace  deposits.  The  landscape  has  been  modified  by  glaciat'cn.   Elevations 
range  from  3,400  to  8,500  feet.  Drainage  density  is  low  to  moderate.  Mean 
annual  precipitation  ranges  from  1 2  to  20  inches,  about  half  falling  as  snow.  The 
soil  temperature  and  moisture  regimes  are  frigid  and  typic  ustic.  Chinook  winds 
are  frequent.  The  primary  natural  disturbance  is  fire.  Land  use  is  predominantly 
livestock  grazing.  The  breakdown  for  land  stewardship  in  the  Ftocky  Mountain 
Front  Foothills  is  as  follows: 


U.S.  Federal  Agencies: 

BLM: 

USFS: 

USFWS: 
State  Agencies: 
Tribal  Lands: 
Private: 


33,421  acres 
9,019  acres 
4,819  acres 
1,421   acres 
172,603  acres 
482,906  acres 
1.329,427  acres 
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2207 

2208       Associated  Habitats 

2209 


Habitat 

Habitat  Tier 

Percent  of  Area 

Limber  Pine 

III 

2.02 

Mixed  Broadleaf  Forest 

1 

2.13 

Altered  Herbaceous 

II 

3.77 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Dry 

III 

4.41 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Irrigated 

111 

5.96 

Mixed  Mesic  Shrubs 

II 

6.13 

Wetland  &  Riparian 

1 

6.47 

Moderate/  High  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

10.46 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

49.69 

22;  0 
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2213 

2214  Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

2215 

2216  There  are  a  total  of  361  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

221 7  Rocky  Mountain  Front  Foothills  Focus  Area,  All  associations  can  be  found  within 

2218  Table  16. 
2219 

2220  Amphibians:  Boreal  Toad  and  Northern  Leopard  Frog 
2221 

2222  Birds:  Common  Loon,  Trumpeter  Swan,  Harlequin  Duck,  Bald  Eagle,  Piping 

2223  Plover,  Mountain  Plover,  Long-billed  Curlew,  Black  Tern,  FlammulatedOwl,  and 

2224  Burrowing  Owl 
2225 

2226  Mammals:  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat,  Blask-tailed  Prairie  Dog,  Northern  Bog 

2227  Lemming,  Grizzly  Bear,  and  Lynx 
2228 

2229  Reptiles:  Western  Hognose  Snake 

2230 

2231  Conservation  Concerns 

2232 

2233  •     Habitat  fragmentation  from  development  as  a  result  of  converscn  of 

2234  natural  lands  to  agrculture  and  human  population  growth/development 

2235  •     Energy  exploration  and  devebpment  activities 

2236  •     Invasive  or  exotic  plant  or  animal  species 
2237 

2238  Conservation  Strategies 
2239 

2240  •     Government  and  private  conservation  programs/activities  that  encourage 

2241  and  support  private  land  stewardship 

2242  •     Policy-based  approaches  that  encourage  the  conservation  of  natural 

2243  communities,  rather  than  support  their  converscn 
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2244  •     Increased  efforts  to  maintain  ecological  features  (i.e.  bla:k-tailed  prairie 

2245  dog  colonies)  or  processes  (i.e.  fire)  on  public  lands  as  they  disappear 

2246  from  private  lands. 

2247  •     Cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  the  abundance  of  invasive  orexotc  species 
2248 
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2262       South  Elkhom  Mountains  (171,059  acres) 

2263 


2264 

2265  Figure  10.   South  Elkhom  Mountains  Focus  Area 

2266 

2267  The  South  Elkhorn  Mountains  are  a  diverse  landscape  with  vegetation  and 

2268  topography  more  typical  of  Central  Montana  than  the  Intermountain  Western 

2269  portion  of  Montana  Sagebrush  Grasslands  and  broken  and  rough  terrain  are 

2270  found  through  much  of  this  area  although  much  of  the  southern  portion  has  been 

2271  converted  to  dryland  grain  and  CRP  grasslands.  Mule  deer  and  antelope  are 

2272  common  throughout  much  of  the  South  Elkhorn  Mountains  and  Sage-grouse 

2273  were  rumored  to  have  been  common  prior  to  loss  of  much  of  their  primary 

2274  sagebrush  habitat.  In  the  northern  portcnof  this  area  as  the  mountainous 

2275  portion  of  the  Elkhorn  Mountains  are  approached,  the  common  geologic 

2276  formations  are  limestone  ridges  and  outcrops.  These  ridges  provide  the 

2277  environment  for  abundant  stands  of  mountain  mahogany,  which  among  other 

2278  things  makes  this  area  very  attractive  mule  deer  winter  range. 
2279 

2280  Landscape  Characteristics 
2281 

2282  This  subsection  is  composed  of  mountains  and  foothills  that  formed  in  limestone, 

2283  dolomite,  argillite,  andesite,  sandstone,  andquartzite.  Elevatbns  range  from 

2284  4,500  to  7,500  feet.  Drainage  density  is  low.   Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges 

2285  from  12  to  22  inches,  about  30  percent  falling  as  snow.  The  soil  temperature  and 

2286  moisture  regimes  are  frigid  (cryic  at  higher  elevations)  and  aridic  ustic.  The 
2297  primary  natural  disturbance  is  fire.  Land  use  is  predominantly  livestock  grazing 

2288  and  timber  harvest.  The  breakdown  for  land  stewardship  in  the  South  Elkhom 

2289  Mountains  is  as  follows: 
2290 

2291  U.S.  Federal  Agencies:       71,105  acres,  which  iralude 

2292  BLM:  8.494  acres 

2293  USFS:  22,610  acres 
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2294 

State  Agencies: 

6,425  acres 

2295 

Private: 

93,529  acres 

2296 

2297 

Associated  Habitats 

2298 

Habitat 

Habitat  Tier 

Percentage  of  Area 

Lodgepote  Pine 

III 

2.12 

Montane  Parklands  &  Subalpine  Meadows 

III 

3.42 

Rocky  Mountain  Juniper 

III 

7.41 

Mixed  Xerc  Forest 

III 

7.54 

Douglas  Fir 

II 

8.17 

Very  Low  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

13.66 

Sagebrush 

1 

22.13 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

28.70 

2299 
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2301  haMQltfptl* 

2302 

2303  Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

2304 

2305  There  are  a  total  of  242  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

2306  South  Elkhorn  Mountains  Focus  Area.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table 

2307  IZ 

2308 

2309       Amphibians:  Northern  Leopard  Frog 

2310 

231 1       Birds:  Bald  Eagle  and  Black-backed  Woodpecker 

2312 

2313       Mammals:  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat,  Pallid  Bat,  Gray  Wolf,  and  Lynx 

2314 

231 5      Conservation  Concerns 

2316 

231 7  •     Habitat  loss,  degredaton  and  fragmentation  especially  as  a  result  of 

2318  human  population  growth 

2319  •     Invasive  or  exotic  plant  or  animal  species 

2320  •     Unsustainable  domestic  livestock  grazing  and  timber  harvest  practices 
2321 

2322      Conservation  Strategies 
2323 

2324  •     Support  strategic  conservation  easements/protection  by  conservatcn 

2325  organizations  or  public  agencies  by  providing  advice  and  technical 

2326  assistance 

2327  •     Promote  sustainable  land  management  practises  on  public  lands 

2328  •     Support  state/federal  tax  incentives  which  discourage  habitat 

2329  fragmentation 
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2330  •     Participate  in  partnerships  to  develop  and  implement  weed  control 

2331  strategies 

2332  ■     Improve  grazing  and  timber  management  to  enhance  biological  diversity 

2333  on  existing  managed^protected  areas 

2334  •     Promote  and  further  develop  county  ordinances  that  help  to  plan  (or  and 

2335  manage  development 
2336 

2337  References 
2338 

2339  The  Nature  Conservancy.  2000.  Middle  Rockies-Blue  Mountains  Ecoregbnal 

2340  Conservation  Plan.  Prepared  by  the  Mddle  Rockies  —  Blue  Mountains  Planning 

2341  Team.  58  pgs  +  appendices. 
2342 

2343 
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2343        Southwest  Montana  Intermontane  Basins  and  Valleys  (2.077,477  acres) 
2344 


2345 

2346  Figure  II.   Southwest  Montana  Intermontane  Basins  and  Valleys  Focus  Area 

2347 

2348  The  area  consists  of  valleys  located  between  mountain  ranges,  and  typically 

2349  follows  major  stream  courses.  Many  small  tributary  mountain  streams  flow  down 

2350  the  hillsides  of  these  valleys  and  support  wetlands  and  rivers  such  as  the  Red 

2351  Rock,  Madison,  Jefferson  and  Big  Hole  rivers,  and  Red  Rock  Lakes.  The 

2352  vegetation  is  a  mix  of  sagebrush  grassland  on  the  valley  floor  and,  in  the  wet 

2353  valley  bottoms,  riparian  species  like  sedges  and  willow  are  common.  Coniferous 

2354  forest  and  aspen  stands  in  the  wetter  microsites  dominate  the  higher  elevations. 

2355  The  coniferous  forest  and  adjacent  sagebrush  communities  provide  winter 

2356  habitats  for  mule  deer  and  elk,  while  the  riparian  bottoms  provide  yearlong 

2357  habitat  for  white-tailed  deer  These  intermountain  basins  and  valleys  are  highly 

2358  valued  for  residential  development,  and  are  under  the  imminent  threat  of  habitat 

2359  fragmentation. 
2360 

2361  Landscape  Characteristics 
2362 

2363  This  subsection  consists  of  intermontane  basins  and  broad  valleys  that  formed  in 

2364  alluvium,  glacial  deposits,  and  Tertiary  volcanic  materials.  Elevations  range  from 

2365  4,700  lo  7,600  feet.  Drainage  density  is  low.   Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges 

2366  from  9  to  20  inches,  about  1 0  percent  falling  as  snow.  The  soil  temperature  and 

2367  moisture  regimes  are  frigid  and  aridc  ustic.  Parts  of  the  Red  Rock  Basin  and  Big 

2368  Hole  Valley  have  cryic  temperature  regimes.  The  primary  natural  disturbances 

2369  are  flooding  and  fire.  Land  use  is  predominantly  livestock  grazing,  agriculture, 

2370  and  urban/suburban  development.  The  breakdown  for  land  stewardship  in  the 

2371  Southwest  Montana  Intermontane  Basins  and  Valleys  is  as  follows: 
2372 

2373  U.S.  Federal  Agencies:       479,632  acres,  which  include 

2374  BLM:  344 J  56  asres 
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2375 

2376 

2377 

2378 

2379 

2380 

2381 

2382 


2383 
2384 
2385 

2386 

2387 

2388 
2389 
2390 
2391 
2392 
2393 
2394 
2395 
2396 
2397 

2398 

2399 

2400 

2401 

2402 

2403 

2404 

2405 

2406 

2407 

2408 

2409 

2410 

2411 

2412 

2413 

2414 


USFS: 

USFWS: 

NPS: 
State  Agencies: 
Private: 

Associated  Habitats 


96,180  acres 
38,610  acres 
680  acres 
275,028  acres 
1.318,307  acres 


Habitat 

Habitat  Tier 

Percentage  of  Area 

Very  Low  Cover  Grasslands 

5.19 

Wetland  &  Riparian 

6.94 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Irrigated 

1  1 

9.04 

Sagebrush 

30.19 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands 

31.81 

He* :  x  lom  oi  but  >.  oi  nt  s  ouih*c  n  Htnuni  ink  m  on  tint  satin*  and  van*  |»  air  a  n  ftpittenitd-   ig.&3**  ti  nadf 
up  ol  a  tanUMaiitn  tt  tficr  habitti  ij&i* 

Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

There  are  a  total  of  296  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 
Southwest  Montana  Intermontane  Basins  and  Valleys  Focus  Area,  All 
associations  can  be  found  within  Table  1 8, 

Amphibians:  Boreal  Toad 

Birds:  Common  Loon,  Trumpeter  Swan,  Bald  Eagle,  Sage-grouse,  Long-billed 
Curlew,  and  FlammulatedOwl 

Mammals:  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat,  Pygmy  Rabbit,  Great  Basin  Pocket 
Mouse,  Gray  Wolf,  Grizzly  Bear,  and  Lynx 

Conservation  Concerns 

•  Habitat  fragmentatbn  as  a  result  of  population  growthfclevelopment 

•  Invasive  or  exotic  plant  species 

•  Dewatering  as  a  result  of  water  diversbn 

•  Disruption  of  natural  disturbance  processes  or  hydrologic  regimes 

•  Unsustainable  domestic  livestock  grazing  and  timber  harvest  practices 

•  Altered  fire  regime 

Conservation  Strategies 

•  Support  strategic  conservation  easements/protection  by  conservation 
organizations  or  public  agencies  by  providing  advice  and  technical 
assistance 
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2415  •     Promote  sustainable  land  management  practises  on  pubic  lands 

2416  •     Support  state/federal  tax  incentives  which  discourage  habitat 

24 1 7  fragmentation 

2418  •     Participate  in  partnerships  to  develop  and  implement  weed  control 

2419  strategies,  especially  strategies  which  promote  plant  diversity 

2420  •     Improve  grazing  and  timber  management  to  enhance  biological  diversity 

2421  on  existing  managed'  protected  areas,  especially  discourage  practices  that 

2422  degrade  riparian  areas 

2423  •     Promote  and  further  develop  county  ordinances  that  help  to  plan  for  and 

2424  manage  development 

2425  •     Support  conservation  easement  program  and  incentives  to  land  owners 

2426  that  protect  habitat 

2427  •     Manage  for  sustainable  use  of  recreational  vehcles  on  public  lands 
2428 
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2449       Upper  Yellowstone  Valley  (178,039  acres) 
2450 


2451 

2452  Figure  12.   Upper  Yellowstone  Valley  Focus  Area 

2453 

2454  The  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley,  south  ol  Livingston,  is  better  known  to  many  as 

2455  Paradise  Valley.  Bracketed  by  the  Absaroka-Beartooth  Wilderness  on  the  east 

2456  and  the  Gallatin  Range  on  the  west,  the  valley's  grassland  habitats  are  bisected 

2457  by  the  Yellowstone  River  and  its  riparian  areas  and  cottonwood  stands.  Several 

2458  streams  in  the  area  harbor  genetically  pure  populations  of  Yellowstone  cutthroat 

2459  trout.  Much  of  the  valley  lies  in  the  rain  shadow  of  the  mountains  and  is  a 

2460  wintering  area  for  elk,  bighorn  sheep,  and  mule  deer  The  area  supports  grizzly 

2461  bears,  and  there  is  increasing  wolf  presence.  Cradled  within  the  Gallatin  and 

2462  Absaroka  ranges  are  low-elevation  meadows,  limited  juniper  stands  mixed  with 

2463  grasslands  and  sagebrush.  Higher  up  are  forests  of  aspen,  pine,  spruce, 

2464  subalpine  fir.  and  whitebark  pine. 
2465 

2466  Landscape  Characteristics 
2467 

2468  This  valley  is  composed  of  valley  floor,  terraces,  toesbpes,  and  foothills  that 

2469  formed  in  alluvium  and  Tertiary  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks.  Elevations 

2470  range  from  4,500  to  7,500  feet.  Drainage  density  is  moderate  and  wetlands  are 

2471  fairly  common.   Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  15  to  40  inches,  about  55 

2472  percent  falling  as  snow.  The  soil  temperature  and  moisture  regimes  are  frigid 

2473  and  aridic  ustic.  The  primary  natural  disturbance  is  flooding.  Land  use  is 

2474  predominantly  recreational  development,  with  some  agriculture  and  livestock 

2475  grazing.  The  breakdown  for  land  stewardship  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley  is 

2476  as  follows: 
2477 

2478  U.S.  Federal  Agencies:        18,656  acres,  which  include 

2479  BLM:  1,668  acres 

2480  USFS;  16,988  acres 
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2481 

State  Agencies: 

12,293  acres 

2482 

Private: 

146,101  acre 

2483 

2484 

Associated  Habitats 

2485 

Habitat 

Habitat  Tier 

Percentage  of  Area 

Mixed  Broadleat  Forest 

1 

2.14 

Mixed  Xeric  Forest 

1! 

2.28 

Moderate/  High  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

2.28 

Mixed  Subalpine  Forest 

111 

3.95 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Dry 

III 

3.98 

Wetland  &  Riparian 

1 

4.57 

Montane  Parklands  &  Subalpine  Meadows 

III 

5.00 

Douglas  Fir 

11 

5.17 

Sagebrush 

1 

5.49 

Agricultural  Lands-  Irrigated 

III 

7.15 

Rock 

III 

7.87 

Very  Low  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

11.16 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

28.56 

2486 
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2489 

2490  Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

2491 

2492  There  are  a  total  of  265  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

2493  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley  Focus  Area  All  associations  can  be  found  within 

2494  Table  19. 
2495 

2496  Amphibians:  Boreal  Toad  and  Northern  Leopard  Frog 
2497 

2498  Birds:  Trumpeter  Swan,  8ald  Eagle,  Long-billed  Curlew,  and  Black-backed 

2499  Woodpecker 
2500 

2501  Mammals:  Gray  Wolf,  Grizzly  Bear,  and  Lynx 

2502 

2503  Conservation  Concerns 

2504 

2505  •     Recreational  infrastructure  development  especially  road  network 

2506  development 

2507  •     Sedimentation  in  streams 

2508  •     Habitat  loss  and  fragmentation  especially  as  a  result  of  human  population 

2509  growth/development 

2510  •     Unsustainable  timber  harvest  practices 

251 1  *     Unsustainable  irrigation  practices 
2512 
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2513  Conservation  Strategies 
2514 

2515  •     Support  strategic  conservation  easements/protection  by  conservation 

2516  organizations  or  public  agencies  by  providing  advice  and  technical 

2517  assistance 

2518  *     Promote  sustainable  land  management  practises  on  public  lands 

2519  •     Support  state/federal  tax  incentives  which  discourage  habitat 

2520  fragmentation 

2521  •     Improve  grazing  and  timber  management  to  enhance  biological  diversity 

2522  on  existing  managed^protected  areas 

2523  •     Promote  and  further  develop  county  ordinances  that  help  to  plan  for  and 

2524  manage  development 
2525 
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2533       Aquatic  Conservation  Focus  Areas  in  Greatest  Need  (Tier  I) 

2534 

2535       Big  Hole  River  (153  River  Miles) 

2536 


2537 
2538 
2539 
2540 
2541 

2542 
2543 
2544 
2545 
2546 
2547 
2548 


2549 
2550 
2551 
2552 
2553 
2554 


Figure  13.   Big  Hole  River  Focus  Area 

Originally  named  the  Wisdom  River  by  Meriwether  Lewis,  the  Big  Hole  River  and 
its  tributaries  start  along  the  boarder  of  Montana  and  Idaho.  Surrounded  by  hay 
meadows,  the  upper  Big  Hole  separates  the  Bitterroot  Range  on  the  west  from 
the  Pioneer  Mountains  to  the  east.  The  middle  section  of  the  river  runs  through  a 
length  of  gorge  and  then  glides  out  through  hay  meadows,  once  again,  where  it 
teams  up  with  the  Beaverhead  River  to  create  the  Jefferson. 

Associated  Habitats 


Habiial  Type 

Habitat  Tier 

Acres 

Miles 

Intermountain  Valley  Rivers 

II 

153 

Intermountain  Valley  Streams 

II 

967 

Lowland  Lakes 

111 

297 

Lowland  Reservoirs 

III 

64 

Mountain  Lakes 

III 

2886 

Mountain  Reservoirs 

III 

12 

Mountain  Streams 

II 

2929 

Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

There  are  a  total  of  20  aquatic  species  that  are  found  within  the  Big  Hole  River 
Focus  Area  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  20. 
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2555       Invertebrates:  Western  Pearlshell 
2556 

2557  Fish:  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout,  Lake  Trout  {native  lakes),  Arctic  Grayling,  and 

2558  Burbot 
2559 

2560       Conservation  Concerns 
2561 

2562  ■     Diversion  of  water  for  irrigation  ditches  and  livestock  watering 

2563  •     Valley  fragmentation  for  subdivisions 

2564  •     Noxious  weeds 

2565  •     Removal  of  woody  riparian  vegetation 

2566  •     Culverts,  dams,  irrigatbn  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 

2567  partially  impede  fish  movement  and  reduce  connectivity  of  habitat 

2568  *     Modification  and  degradation  of  stream  channels  caused  by  various 

2569  construction  or  land  management  practices 

2570  •     Degradation  of  riparian  vegetation  caused  by  varbus  land  management 

2571  practices  Such  activities  de-stabilize  streambanks.  increase  sediment 

2572  inputs,  and  reduce  shading 

2573  •     Entrainment  of  juvenile  and  adult  fishes  by  irrigatbn  diversion  or  other 

2574  water  intakes 

2575  •     Alterations  of  the  quantity  or  timing  of  streamflows  causing  dewatering  or 

2576  unnatural  flow  fluctuatbns  that  diminish  the  quantity  or  quality  of  essential 

2577  habitats 

2578  •     Water  quality:  warm,  turbid  water  (caused  by  shalbw  in-stream 

2579  ponds/reservoirs,  removal  of  overhanging  vegetatbn,  exposure  of 

2580  erodable  soils  due  to  unsustainable  land  management  practices,  irrigatbn 

2581  returns,  etc.)  is  a  problem  for  coolfcok)  water  riverine  systems  and  species 

2582  •     Water  chemistry  problems  can  arise  due  to  munbipal  discharge,  irrigatbn 

2583  return  water,  and  other  sources 
2584 

2585      Conservation  Strategies 
2586 

2587  •     Increased  installatcn  of  stockwater  wells  in  place  of  irrigation  ditches 

2588  •     Support  management  of  grazing  to  maintain  habitat  in  excellent  conditcn 

2589  •     Pursue  conservatbn  easements  within  the  valley 

2590  •     Removal  or  modifbatcnof  barriers  in  a  manner  that  restores  fish  passage 

2591  •     Restoration  of  stream  channels,  stream  banks  and  riparian  areas  to  a 

2592  conditbn  that  simulates  their  natural  form  and  function 

2593  •     Screening  or  modifbation  of  irrigation  diversions  or  other  water  intakes  in 

2594  a  manner  that  prevents  entrainment  of  fishes 

2595  *     Implementatbn  of  various  water  conservation  or  flow  management 

2596  practbes  that  restore  essential  habitats  and  simulate  the  natural 

2597  hydrograph 
2598 

2593 
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2605       Bitterroot  River  (84  River  Miles) 

2606 


2607 

2608  Figure  14.   Bitterroot  River  Focus  Area 

2609 

2610  This  river  originates  in  the  Anaconda-Pintler  Wilderness  and  the  Bitterroot 

261 1  Mountains  in  Montana,  As  the  primary  tributaries  How  together  near  Conner. 

2612  Montana  it  continues  north  along  Highway  93  for  85  miles  where  it  empties  into 

261 3  the  Clark  Fork  River  near  Missoula.  To  the  west,  is  the  glacial  Bitterroot  Range, 

2614  and  to  the  east  rises  the  smoother  and  drier  Sapphire  Mountains.  Just  west  of 

2615  the  Bitterroot  Range  lies  the  Selway  Bitterroot  Wilderness  that  encompasses 

2616  more  than  2J5  million  acres.  The  river  is  characterized  by  constantly  shifting 

2617  stream  channels  among  extensive  cottonwood  and  Ponderosa  Pine  bottomland. 
2618 

2619  Associated  Habitats 
2620 


Habitat  Type 

Habitat  Tier 

Acres 

Mites 

Intermountain  Valley  Rivets 

II 

84 

Intermountain  Valley  Streams 

ll 

325 

Lowland  Lakes 

111 

1260 

Mountain  Lakes 

III 

2946 

Mountain  Reservoirs 

III 

27 

Mountain  Streams 

ll 

3304 

2621 

2622       Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

2623 

2624  There  are  a  total  of  22  aquatic  species  that  are  found  within  the  Bitterroot  River 

2625  Focus  Area.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  21. 
2626 

2627      Invertebrates:  Western  Pearlshell 
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2628 

2629  Fish:  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout,  and  Bull  Trout 

2630 

2631  Conservation  Concerns 

2632 

2633  ■     Valley  fragmentation  as  a  result  of  human  population  growth 

2634  *     Presence  of  non-native  aquatic  species 

2635  •     Water  quality  problems  due  to  municipal  discharge,  irrigation  return  water, 

2636  and  other  sources 

2637  *     Culverts,  dams,  irrigatbn  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 

2638  partially  impede  fish  movement  and  reduce  connectivity  of  habitat 

2639  ■     Modification  and  degradation  of  stream  channels  caused  by  various 

2640  construction  or  land  management  practices 

2641  *     Degradation  of  riparian  vegetation  caused  by  varbus  land  management 

2642  practices.  Such  activities  de-stabilize  streambanks,  increase  sediment 

2643  inputs,  and  reduce  shading 

2644  •     Entrainment  of  juvenile  and  adult  fishes  by  irrigatbn  diversion  or  other 

2645  water  intakes 

2646  •     Alterations  of  the  quantity  or  timing  of  streamflows  causing  dewatering  or 

2647  unnatural  flow  fluctuatbns  that  diminish  the  quantity  or  quality  of  essential 

2648  habitats 
2649 

2650  Conservation  Strategies 
2651 

2652  •     Pursue  conservation  easements  within  the  valley 

2653  ■     Removal  or  modification  of  barriers  in  a  manner  that  restores  beneficial 

2654  fish  passage 

2655  •     Restoration  of  stream  channels  or  stream  banks  to  a  condition  that 

2656  simulates  their  natural  form  and  function 

2657  *     Modifbatbn  of  riparian  management  practices  such  that  riparian 

2658  vegetation  is  allowed  to  recover 

2659  •     Screening  or  modification  of  irrigation  diversions  or  other  water  intakes  in 

2660  a  manner  that  prevents  entrainment  of  fishes 

2661  *     Implementatbn  of  various  water  conservation  or  flow  management 

2662  practices  that  restore  essential  habitats  and  simulate  the  natural 

2663  hydrograph 
2664 

2665 
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2665       Blackfoot  River  (127  River  Miles) 

2666 


2667 

2668  Figure  15.   Blackfool  River  Focus  Area 

2669 

2670  The  Blackfoot  River  begins  at  the  junction  of  Beartrap  and  Anaconda  creeks  near 

2671  the  Continental  Divide  and  flows  west  132  miles  to  its  mouth  at  Bonner,  Montana 

2672  Near  its  headwaters,  the  Blackfoot  River  drops  through  glaciated  high-alpine 

2673  meadows  and  runs  between  steep,  forested  slopes.  Above  Lincoln,  the  river 

2674  almost  annually  goes  underground,  then  re-appears  below  Lincoln  and  meanders 

2675  through  conifer  forests  and  wetlands  until  it  intersects  with  the  North  Fork  of  the 

2676  Blackfoot  River   For  its  remaining  52  miles,  the  Blackfoot  levels  out,  and  moves 

2677  through  open  ranch  and  timbered  areas,  until  it  meets  the  Clark  Fork  River  near 

2678  Bonner  A  free  flowing  river,  the  Blackfoot  is  affected  by  soon  to  be  removed 

2679  Milltown  Dam,  which  has  blocked  fish  passage  on  the  Clark  Fork  River  since 

2680  1907. 
2681 

2682  Associated  Habitats 
2683 


H  abitat  Type 

Habitat  Tier 

n 

Acres 

Miles 

Intermountain  Valley  Rivers 

127 

Intermountain  Valley  Streams 

ii 

316 

Lowland  Lakes 

in 

6525 

Lowland  Reservoirs 

in 

390 

Mountain  Lakes 

in 

2604 

Mountain  Reservoirs 

ni 

5 

Mountain  Streams 

a 

3207 

2684 

2665       Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

2686 
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2687  There  are  a  total  of  25  aquatic  species  that  are  found  within  the  Blackfoot  River 

2688  Focus  Area.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  22. 
2689 

2690       Invertebrates:  Western  Pearlshell 

2691 

2692       Fish:  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  and  Bull  Trout 

2693 

2694       Conservation  Concerns 

2695 

2696  •     Culverts,  dams,  irrigatbn  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 

2697  partially  impede  fish  movement  and  reduce  connectivity  of  habitat 

2698  ■     Modification  and  degradation  of  stream  channels  caused  by  various 

2699  construction  or  land  management  practices 

2700  •     Degradation  of  riparian  vegetation  caused  by  varbus  land  management 

2701  practices.  Such  activities  de-stabilize  streambanks.  increase  sediment 

2702  inputs,  and  reduce  shading 

2703  •     Entrainment  of  juvenile  and  adult  fishes  by  irrigatbn  diversion  or  other 

2704  water  intakes 

2705  •     Alterations  of  the  quantity  or  timing  of  streamflows  causing  dewatering  or 

2706  unnatural  flow  fluctuatbns  that  diminish  the  quantity  or  quality  of  essential 

2707  habitats 

2708  •     Unnatural  hydrograph  and  water  temperatures  associated  with  presence 

2709  and  operations  of  large  dams,  as  well  as  bbckage  of  migratory  corridors 

2710  •     Water  quality:  warm,  turbid  water  (caused  by  shalbw  in-stream 

271 1  ponds/reservoirs,  removal  of  overhanging  vegetatbn,  exposure  of 

271 2  erodable  soils  due  to  unsustainable  land  management  practices,  irrigation 

2713  returns,  etc.)  is  a  problem  forcoolfcold  water  riverine  systems  and  specbs 

2714  •     Water  chemistry  problems  that  arise  due  to  contamination  by  hard  rock 

271 5  mines  in  headwaters,  irrigatbn  return  water,  and  other  sources 
2716 

271  7       Conservation  Strategies 
2718 

2719  *     Removal  or  modification  of  barriers  in  a  manner  that  restores  fish  passage 

2720  for  fluvial  native  fish 

2721  •     Implementatbnof  a  comprehensive  mine  cleanup  in  the  headwaters  of 

2722  the  Blackfoot  River  upstream  of  Lincoln.  Montana 

2723  ■     Restoration  of  stream  channels  or  stream  banks  to  a  condition  that 

2724  simulates  their  natural  form  and  function 

2725  •     Modifbatbn  of  riparian  management  practices  sixh  that  riparian 

2726  vegetation  is  allowed  to  recover 

2727  •     Screening  or  modification  of  irrigation  diversions  or  other  water  intakes  in 

2728  a  manner  that  prevents  entrainment  of  fishes 

2729  •     Implementatbn  of  various  water  conservation  or  flow  management 

2730  practices  that  restore  essential  habitats  and  simulate  the  natural 

2731  hydrograph 
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2732  •     Work  to  the  extent  feasible,  to  operate  dams  to  mimic  a  more  natural 

2733  hydrograph  in  the  primarystem  rivers,  and  ensure  more  natural  thermal 

2734  regime.   Provide  passage  over  dams  to  ensure  full  migratory  movement 

2735 

2736  References 
2737 

2738 
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2738        Jefferson  River  (77  River  Miles) 
2739 


2740 

2741  Figure  16.  Jefferson  River  Focus  Area 

2742 

2743  Lewis  and  Clark  named  this  river  after  President  Thomas  Jefferson  because  it 

2744  carried  the  greatest  volume  of  water  at  that  time  compared  to  the  near  by 

2745  Madison  and  Gallatin  rivers.  The  Jefferson  River  begins  where  the  Big  Hole  and 

2746  Beaverhead  intersect  and  flows  north  through  cattle  country,  limestone  cliffs,  and 

2747  into  the  cottonwood  bottoms  nears  Three  Forks,  where  it  meets  the  Madison  and 

2748  Gallatin  rivers  to  form  the  Missouri  River. 
2749 

2750  Associated  Habitats 
2751 


H  abitat  Type 

Habitat  Tier  Acres 

ii 

Miles 

Intermountain  Valley  Rivers 

77 

Intermountain  Valley  Streams 

a 

1377 

Lowland  Lakes 

in 

214 

Lowland  Reservoirs 

in 

715 

Mountain  Lakes 

in 

627 

Mountain  Reservoirs 

in 

609 

Mountain  Streams 

ii 

1091 

2752 

2753        Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

2754 

2755  There  are  a  total  of  22  aquatic  species  that  are  found  within  the  Jefferson  River 

2756  Focus  Area  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  23. 
2757 

2758       Invertebrates:  Western  Pearshell 
2759 
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2760  Fish:  Weslslope  Cutthroat  Trout,  Arctic  Grayling,  and  Burbot 

2761 

2762  Conservation  Concerns 

2763 

2764  •     Culverts,  dams,  irrigatbn  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 

2765  partially  impede  fish  movement  an  reduce  habitat  connectivity 

2766  •     Modification  and  degradation  of  stream  channels  caused  by  various 

2767  construction  or  land  management  practices 

2768  •     Degradatbn  of  riparian  vegetation  caused  by  varbus  land  management 

2769  practices.  Such  activities  de-stabilize  streambanks.  increase  sediment 

2770  inputs,  and  reduce  shading 

2771  *     Entrainment  of  juvenile  and  adult  fishes  by  irrigatbn  diversion  or  other 

2772  water  intakes 

2773  •     Alteratbns  of  the  quantity  or  timing  of  streamflows  causing  dewatering  or 

2774  unnatural  flow  fluctuatbns  that  diminish  the  quantity  or  quality  of  essential 

2775  habitats 

2776  •     Warm,  turbid  water  (caused  by  shallow  in-stream  ponds/reservoirs, 

2777  removal  of  overhanging  vegetatbn.  exposure  of  erodable  soils  due  to  poor 

2778  land  management  practices,  irrigation  returns,  etc.)  are  a  problem  for 

2779  cool/cold  water  riverine  systems  and  species 

2780  •     Water  chemistry  problems  can  arise  due  to  municipal  discharge,  irrigatbn 

2781  return  water,  and  other  sources 

2782 

2783  Conservation  Strategies 
2784 

2785  •     Removal  or  modifbatcn  of  barriers  in  a  manner  that  restores  fish  passage 

2786  •     Restoration  of  stream  channels  or  stream  banks  to  a  condition  that 

2787  simulates  their  natural  form  and  function 

2788  •     Modifbatbn  of  riparian  management  practices  sixh  that  riparian 

2789  vegetation  is  albwed  to  recover 

2790  •     Screening  or  modification  of  irrigation  diversions  or  other  water  intakes  in 

2791  a  manner  that  prevents  entrainment  of  fishes 

2792  •     Implementatbn  of  various  water  conservation  or  flow  management 

2793  practices  that  restore  essential  habitats  and  simulate  the  natural 

2794  hydrograph 
2795 
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2816       Upper  Yellowstone  River  (272  River  Miles) 

2817 


2818 

2819  Figure  17   Upper  Yellowstone  River  Focus  Area 

2820 

2821  The  Yellowstone  River  originates  in  Wyoming  and  flows  through  Yellowstone 

2822  National  Park  before  entering  Montana  near  Gardiner   From  the  park  boundary 

2823  to  Livingston,  the  river  flows  north  through  the  Gardiner  Basin  and  eventually 

2824  enters  Paradise  Valley,  flanked  by  the  Absarokee  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the 

2825  Gallatin  Range  on  the  west.  The  river  continues  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from 

2826  Livingston  and  meets  up  with  the  Missouri  River  just  across  the  North  Dakota 

2827  border  The  river  has  survived  as  one  of  the  last,  large,  free  flowing  rivers  in  the 

2828  continental  United  States.  Lack  of  impoundments  allows  spring  peak  f tows  and 

2829  fall  and  winter  low  flows  to  influence  a  unique  and  dynamic  community.  The 

2830  Upper  Yellowstone  River  supports  clear,  coldwater  cutthroat  trout  fisheries  in 

2831  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  the  warm-water  habitats  on  the  plains.  The 

2832  adjacent  environments  include  cottonwood-wilbw  bottomlands  and  broad  low 

2833  cover  grasslands. 
2834 

2835  Associated  Habitats 
2836 


Habitat  Type 

Habitat  Tier 

Acres 

Miles 

Lowland  Lakes 

III 

10838 

Lowland  Reservoirs 

III 

580 

Mixed  Source  Rivers 

(Intermountain  and  Prairie  Flow) 

II 

259 

Prairie  Streams 

1 

5378 

Intermountain  Valley  Rivers 

II 

131 

Intermountain  Valley  Streams 

II 

1068 

Mountain  Reservoirs 

III 

1 
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Mountain  Lakes 
Mountain  Streams 


:893 


2834 


2837 

2838 

2839 

2840 

2841 

2842 

2843 

2844 

2845 

2846 

2847 

2848 

2849 

2850 

2851 

2852 

2853 

2854 

2855 

2856 

2857 

2858 

2859 

2860 

2861 

2862 

2863 

2864 

2865 

2866 

2867 

2868 

2869 

2870 

2871 

2872 

2873 

2874 

2875 

2876 

2877 

2878 


Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

There  are  a  total  of  46  aquatic  species  that  are  found  within  the  Upper 
Yelbwstone  and  Tributaries  Focus  Area  All  associations  can  be  found  within 
Table  24. 

Fish:  Yellowstone  Cutthroat  Trout,  Burbot,  and  Sauger 

Conservation  Concerns 

•  Culverts,  dams,  irrigatbn  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 
partially  impede  fish  movement  and  reduce  connectivity  of  habitat 

•  Modification  and  degradation  of  stream  channels  caused  by  various 
construction  or  land  management  practices 

•  Degradation  of  riparian  vegetation  caused  by  varbus  land  management 
practices  including  human  devebpment.  Such  activities  de-stabilize 
streambanks,  increase  sediment  inputs,  and  reduce  shading 

•  Entrainment  of  juvenile  and  adult  fishes  by  irrigatbn  diversion  or  other 
water  intakes 

•  Alteratbns  of  the  quantity  or  timing  of  streamflows  causing  dewatering  or 
unnatural  fbw  fluctuatbns  that  diminish  the  quantity  or  quality  of  essential 
habitats 

•  Water  quality:  warm,  turbid  water  (caused  by  shalbw  in-stream 
ponds/reservoirs,  removal  of  overhanging  vegetatbn,  exposure  of 
erodable  soils  due  to  unsustainable  land  management  practices,  irrigatbn 
returns,  etc.)  is  a  problem  forcool'cold  water  riverine  systems  and  specbs 

•  Water  chemistry  problems  that  arise  due  to  municipal  discharge,  irrigatbn 
return  water,  the  discharge  of  waste  water  from  coal  bed  methane 
operatbns,  and  other  sources 

•  Dewatering  as  a  result  of  water  diversbn 

•  Rip-rap  and  other  bank  stabilizatbn  work 

•  Invasive  non-native  fish  species 

•  Disruptbn  of  natural  disturbance  processes  or  hydrologic  regimes 
Conservation  Strategies 

•  Removal  or  modificatbn  of  barriers  in  a  manner  that  restores  fish  passage 

•  Restoration  of  stream  channels  or  stream  banks  to  a  condition  that 
simulates  their  natural  form  and  function 

•  Modifbatbn  of  riparian  management  practices  such  that  riparian 
vegetation  is  albwed  to  recover 
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2879  •     Screening  or  modification  of  irrigation  diversions  or  other  water  intakes  in 

2880  a  manner  that  prevents  entrainment  of  fishes 

2881  •     Implementation  of  various  water  conservation  or  flow  management 

2882  practices  that  restore  essential  habitats  and  simulate  the  natural 

2883  hydrograph 

2884  •     Restore  and  maintain  flood  dynamcs  and  natural  hydrolc  regimes 

2885 
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2897     Montane  Forest  Ecotype 

2898 


2899 

2900  Figure  18.   Montane  Forest  Ecotype 

2901 

2902  Montana's  montane  forests  occur  along  the  western  third  of  the  state  from  the 

2903  rugged  peaks  of  the  Purcell  Mountains  in  northwestern  Montana  to  the  Beartooth 

2904  Range  near  Yellowstone  National  Park  From  the  foothills  to  their  summits,  vast 

2905  coniferous  forests  of  larch,  fir,  hemlock,  pine,  and  spruce  trees  characterize 

2906  these  areas.  Such  mountain  forests  also  serve  to  protect  the  headwaters  of 

2907  Montana's  rivers*  Most  of  this  ecotype  is  in  public  ownership  through  the  U.S. 

2908  Forest  Service.  Collaboration  with  the  USFS  will  be  critical  to  the  conservation  of 

2909  these  areas. 
2910 

291 1  Landscape  Characteristics 
2912 

2913  The  montane  forest  ecotype  includes  24,498,1 17  acres  and  represents  26%  of 

2914  the  Montana  This  ecotype  is  mostly  situated  on  mountain  slopes  although  a 

291 5  small  portion  is  located  in  valleys  of  extreme  northwest  Montana  Slopes  are 

291 6  generally  moderate  to  steep,  often  exceeding  45°.  All  mountain  ranges  in 

2917  Montana  have  at  least  some  montane  forest  as  well  as  the  following  major  valley 

2918  locations:  lower  Clark  Fork,  upper  Flathead,  Seeley/Swan,  Kootenai,  Bull 

2919  River/Lake  Creek,  and  the  Stillwater  north  of  Whitefish.  These  are  all  included  in 

2920  this  ecotype. 
2921 

2922  The  elevation  range  is  the  same  as  for  the  entire  state  (the  highest  and  lowest 

2923  elevation  points  in  Montana  are  in  this  ecotype).  The  lowest  elevation,  1,800 

2924  feet,  occurs  where  the  Kootenai  River  flows  into  Idaho,  The  highest  elevation  is 

2925  12,799  feet  atop  Granite  Peak  in  the  Beartooth  Mountains.  Both  base  elevations 

2926  and  mountaintop  elevations  are  lowest  in  the  northwest  section  of  the  ecotype, 

2927  increasing  toward  the  south.  Base  elevations  of  near  2,000  feet  in  the  Libby, 

2928  Troy,  and  Thompson  Falls  area  increase  to  about  3,000  feet  in  the 
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2929  Flathead'Mission  valleys  and  increase  further  to  over  3,000  feet  in  the 

2930  Missoula'Bitterroot  valleys.  The  highest  base  elevatbns  west  of  the  divide  are 

2931  generally  about  4,500  feet  abng  the  east  front  and  south  as  far  as  the  upper 

2932  Jefferson  valley.  As  the  divide  is  approached  from  here,  base  elevatcns  exceed 

2933  6,000  feet  in  the  Big  Hole  and  Centennial  valleys.  Generally,  base  elevations 

2934  inside  and  outside  of  the  mountain  front  as  well  as  around  the  Little  Belt,  Big 

2935  Snowy,  Judith,  and  Crazy  Mountains  are  around  4,000  to  4,500  feet   Base 

2936  elevations  around  the  Highwood,  Bear  Paw,  and  Little  Rocky  mountains  are 

2937  about  3,000  to  3,500  feet 
2938 

2939  Although  summit  elevations  of  mountains  in  the  north  are  lower  than  those  in  the 

2940  south  (i.e.,  major  mountain  ranges  in  the  north  topping  out  at  9,000  to  10,000  feet 

2941  versus  10,500  to  12,800  feet  in  the  south),  base  to  summit  relief  is  similar  High 

2942  mountain  ranges  in  all  areas  are  6,000  to  7,000  feet  from  base  to  summit  and 

2943  moderate  mountain  ranges  4,000  to  5,000  feet  Distances  between  mountain 

2944  ranges  are  shorter  in  the  north,  particularly,  and  west  of  the  divide  generally,  than 

2945  those  in  the  southwest, 
2946 

2947  Since  the  end  of  the  Precambrian  age  (600  million  years  ago),  there  have  been 

2948  two  episodes  in  the  region  now  occupied  by  the  northern  Rockies.  The  first  was 

2949  a  compression  stage,  resulting  in  folding  and  overthrusting  of  rock  strata 

2950  Following  this  has  been  a  tension  stage,  where  the  region  is  pulled  apart, 

2951  causing  rock  segments  to  pull  apart  and  tip  at  various  angles.  This  stage  is 

2952  currently  active.   During  the  Precambrian  age,  sediments  were  deposited  over  a 

2953  wide  area  in  a  sea  extending  from  the  Three  Forks  area  north  into  Canada. 

2954  These  sediments  form  the  belt  series  rocks  found  in  the  mountains  of  most  of 

2955  northwestern  Montana.  Most  of  the  mountains  in  the  southwest  comprise 

2956  combinations  of  metamorphic,  igneous  and  Paleozoic/Mesozoc  (deposited  after 

2957  600  million  years  ago)  rocks.  Individual  mountain  ranges  often  have  a  core  or 

2958  central  area  of  metamorphic  or  intrusive  igneous  rock  partially  surrounded  by 

2959  uplifted  layers  of  sedimentary  rocks.  Some  mountain  areas  such  as  the  Gallatin 

2960  Range,  mountains  around  Wolf  Creek,  and  the  Bearpaw  mountains  consist  of 

2961  extrusive  igneous  (lava  flows).  Two  very  large  areas  of  intrusive  igneous  rock 

2962  (granite)  occur  between  Helena  and  Twin  Bridges  and  the  other  south  from 

2963  Hamilton  toward  Anaconda.  The  topography  of  most  of  the  higher  mountain 

2964  ranges  has  been  influenced  by  glaciatcn.   Mountain  glaciers  have  created 

2965  features  including  glacial  troughs  (U-shaped  valleys),  cirques,  tarns  (lakes  in 

2966  cirques),  and  sharp  horns  and  walls.  The  mountains  in  the  northwest  corner 

2967  were  overridden  by  the  Cordilleran  Ice  Sheet  that  tended  to  smooth  off  their  tops. 

2968  The  northern  end  of  the  Mission  Range  is  an  example  of  this,  whereas  the 

2969  southern  end  of  this  range  is  a  prime  example  of  mountain  glaciatca   Except  for 

2970  the  Crazies  and  the  Little  Belts,  the  isolated  mountain  groups  of  central  Montana 

2971  did  not  experience  mountain  glaciation  but  may  have  partially  overridden  by  the 

2972  Laurentide  Ice  Sheet.   Most  of  the  mountain  regcn  has  had  anywhere  from  1 0  to 

2973  45  centimeters  of  volcanic  ash  deposited  on  it.  The  heaviest  deposits  were  in  the 
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2974  extreme  northwest.  These  deposits  occurred  during  the  time  of  the  formation  of 

2975  the  Cascade  Mountains. 
2976 

2977  Soils 
2978 

2979  Most  of  the  montane  forest  ecotype  is  overlain  by  soils  that  are  classified  as  cool 

2980  or  cold  (32°  to  47°  F),  cool  rather  than  cold  in  the  summer,  and  moist  most  of  the 

2981  time  (termed  udic).   Sixh  soils  generally  form  under  forest  cover  and  have  an 

2982  organic  duff  layer  (partially  decomposed  leaves,  etc.)  underlain  by  either  a  white 

2983  leached  layer  or  a  brown  clay  layer.   If  the  parent  material  is  limestone,  a 

2984  calcareous  layer  may  be  present.  Except  for  the  limestone-derived  soils,  they 

2985  are  usually  acid. 
2986 

2987  Climate 
2988 

2989  Most  of  the  climate  discussion  is  based  on  information  in  Caprio  and  Nielsen 

2990  1992.  The  climate  of  the  montane  forest  ecotype  is  ruled  by  first  macroclimatic 

2991  influences  and  then  by  elevation  influences.  The  general  climate  of  the 

2992  northwest  mountain  areas  is  maritime  while  that  of  the  mountains  farther  east 

2993  and  south  is  more  continental  although  mountain  areas  in  general  tend  to  be 

2994  more  maritime  than  their  adjacent  bwlands.   Elevation  affects  both  temperature 

2995  and  precipitation.  A  general  rule  of  thumb  is  that  temperature  decreases  about 

2996  &  F  for  every  1,000  feet  rise  in  elevation.  This  is  a  general  rule  and  might  not 

2997  hold  true  in  specific  areas.  Because  of  orographic  affects,  precipitation  increases 

2998  with  increasing  elevatbn,  so  that  in  any  specifc  area  the  higher  elevations  are 

2999  wetter.   However,  due  to  macroclimatic  differences,  a  given  elevation  in  one  part 

3000  of  the  state  will  not  receive  the  same  amount  of  precipitation  as  another.  The 

3001  pattern  of  yearly  distribution  will  also  be  different. 
3002 

3003  Mean  yearly  temperatures  range  from  39*  to  40c  F.  at  lower  elevations  in  most  of 

3004  the  mountains  to  about  30c  F.  at  the  highest  elevations.  The  Beartooth 

3005  Mountains  and  plateau  constitute  a  large  and  very  high  landmass  with  annual 

3006  average  temperatures  as  low  as  20°  F.  Throughout  most  of  the  mountain  mass, 

3007  January  maximum  daily  temperatures  are  in  the  22°  to  25*  F.  range,  however  at 

3008  high  elevations  of  mountains  in  southwestern  and  central  Montana  and  Glasier 

3009  Park  these  temperatures  range  from  8*  to  19°  F.  Some  of  the  areas  of 

3010  northwestern  Montana  are  warmer,  with  January  maximum  daily  temperatures 

301 1  from  28*  to  30°  F.  A  similar  pattern  holds  true  for  mean  January  nighttime 

3012  minimums  except  the  relative  greater  warmth  of  the  northwestern  mountains  is 

3013  more  extreme.  The  mountains  of  almost  the  entire  northwest  corner  exhibit 

3014  January  minimum  temperatures  in  the  10°  to  1 1*  F.  range  no  matter  what 

3015  elevation.  The  mountains  of  the  rest  of  Montana  have  January  mean  minimum 

3016  temperatures  ranging  from  4°  to  6°  F.  at  lower  elevations  and  ff  to— 1 1°  F.  at 

301 7  highest  elevations.  The  mean  July  daily  temperatures  at  low  etevatbns  generally 

3018  range  from  58°  to  60°  F.  white  at  high  elevations  they  range  from  51°  to  54°  R 

3019  The  coldest  places  are  the  Beartooth  Plateau  and  the  mountains  of  Glacier  Park. 
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3020  Those  mountains  bordering  or  surrounded  by  the  plains  have  the  bwest  mean 

3021  annual  extreme  minimum  temperatures.  The  two  cofclest  mountain  ranges  in  this 

3022  regard,  the  Beartooths  and  Crazys,  experience  annual  minimum  temperatures  in 

3023  the  -41°  to -45°  F.  range.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  mountains  of  the  northwest 

3024  corner  do  not  generally  get  colder  than  —2/  F.  at  any  elevation.  Annual 

3025  maximums  range  from  85°  to  92^  F.  throughout  most  of  the  mountains.  The 

3026  frost-free  season  at  most  of  the  higher  elevations  ranges  from  10  to  50  days 

3027  annually.  Obviously  frost  can  occur  at  any  date.  Lower  elevations  have  seasons 

3028  ranging  from  50  to  90  days  annually. 
3029 

3030  The  montane  forest  ecotype  is  the  wettest  in  the  state.  Closed  canopy  forests 

3031  generally  do  not  occur  at  less  than  20  inches  annual  precipitation  in  western 

3032  Montana  Within  the  ecotype  the  northwest  is  the  wettest.  A  given  precipitation 

3033  level  is  reached  at  a  much  lower  elevatton  in  the  northwest  than  in  the  south  and 

3034  east,  in  other  words,  it  takes  a  lot  more  elevation  to  produce  the  same  amount  of 

3035  precipitation  in  the  southwest,  southcentral  and  central  mountains  than  it  does  in 

3036  the  northwest.  In  the  southwest  only  a  few  very  small  and  scattered  areas 

3037  receive  more  than  60  inches  annually.  These  occur  at  elevatons  greater  than 

3038  1 1,000  feet  in  the  Beartooth,  Crazy,  and  Madison  mountains.  In  the  northwest, 

3039  such  areas  are  relatively  large  and  occur  in  most  mountain  areas  higher  than 

3040  7,000  feet.  Higher  parts  of  Glacier  Park,  Cabinet  Mountains,  the  Misscn  Range, 

3041  and  the  Swan  Range  are  estimated  to  receive  over  120  inches  annually. 
3042 

3043  Average  annual  precipitation  for  the  ecotype  as  a  whole  is  estimated  to  be 

3044  around  37  inches.  Some  relatively  small  areas  of  the  ecotype  are  in  the  12  to  16 

3045  inch  zone.  52%  of  the  area  in  the  ecotype  receives  20  to  40  inches  while  the 

3046  remainder  receives  40  to  60  inches  (20%),  16  to  20  inches  (15%),  60  to  100 

3047  inches  (9%),  12  to  1 6  inches  (3%),  and  1 00  or  more  inches  (1%).  Yearly 

3048  precipitation  in  the  mountain  areas  is  more  maritime  (more  precipitation  in  winter 

3049  than  summer)  than  adjacent  tow  lands.  What  actually  might  be  the  case  is  that 

3050  precipitation  is  much  higher  in  the  mountains  than  other  areas  during  winter, 

3051  whereas  in  summer  there  is  relatively  little  difference,  suggesting  that  a  mapr 

3052  reason  for  the  relative  dryness  of  the  low  elevation  areas  is  la:k  of  moisture  in 

3053  the  winter.  This  effect  is  most  extreme  in  the  northwest  corner,  where  the 

3054  relatively  higher  winter  precipitation  extends  even  into  low  elevations.  The  lowest 

3055  percentage  of  growing  season  precipitatton  in  the  state,  22  to  27  percent,  occurs 

3056  in  a  wide  area  around  the  Cabinet  Mountains  and  in  small  areas  in  Glacier  Park 

3057  and  the  Mission  Range.   Summer  precipitation  in  the  high  southwestern 

3058  mountains  generally  ranges  from  32  to  35%  of  the  total  annual  precipitatton. 
3059 

3060  Snowfall  ranges  from  81  to  300  inches  annually  in  most  mountain  areas 

3061  depending  on  elevation  although  parts  of  the  Mission  Range,  the  Swan  Range 

3062  and  Glacier  Park  may  get  1,000  inches  in  an  average  year.   In  most  mountain 

3063  areas,  the  ground  will  be  covered  with  at  least  1  inch  of  snow  from  120  to  260 

3064  days  in  an  average  year.  A  large  part  of  the  Glacier  Park  may  have  snow  on  the 

3065  ground  for  over  300  days. 
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3066 

3067  Anthropogenic 

3068 

3069  The  montane  forest  ecotype  is  diverse  both  in  land  management  and  its  uses  by 

3070  humans.  Whether  it  is  for  natural  resources  or  recreational  activities,  these  areas 

3071  have  multiple  opportunities  forexpbrers  and  entrepreneurs.  Primary  activities 

3072  include  hiking,  mountaineering,  hunting,  biking,  snowmobiting,  animal  watching, 

3073  and  skiing.  The  primary  industries  in  this  ecotype  are  construction  and  the  timber 

3074  industry.  The  breakctown  of  landowner  stewardship  for  montane  forest  ecotype  is 

3075  as  follows: 
3076 

3077  U.S.  Federal  Agencies:        17,405,054  acres,  which  include 

3078  BLM:  648,466  asres 

3079  USFS:  15,586,235  acres 

3080  USFWS:  19,707  acres 

3081  NPS:  1,125,565  asres 

3082  State  Agencies:  765,594  asres 

3083  Tribal  Lands:  825,579  asres 

3084  Private:  5,231 ,777  asres 

3085  City  &  County:  6,795  acres 
3086 

3087  Vegetation 
3088 

3089  Vegetation  community  composition  in  the  forested  mountain  areas  of  Montana  is 

3090  not  affected  by  soil  conditions  except  under  afewcondrtcns  (Pfisteret  al.  1977). 

3091  Forest  vegetation  patterns  are  influenced  primarily  by  climate,  topography,  and 

3092  species  migrations  patterns.  The  factors  mentioned  above  result  in  a  great 

3093  variation  in  forest  species  composition  across  the  ecotype.  Because  of  this,  the 

3094  vegetation  of  this  ecotype  will  be  described  in  general  areas  based  on  climate 

3095  characteristics.  The  northwest  area  north  of  Missoula  and  west  of  the 

3096  Continental  Divide  has  the  greatest  variety  of  tree  species.  The  macroclimate  of 

3097  the  northwest  forest  is  more  maritime,  generally  resulting  in  an  area  tess  subject 

3098  to  cold  arctic  outbreaks  in  the  winter,  receiving  more  total  precipitator  and  a 

3099  higher  proportion  of  precipitation  in  the  winter.  The  climate  condrtens  create  an 

31 00  area  where  potentially  1 00%  of  the  land  could  be  forested.  Most  valleys  are 

3101  forested,  and  except  for  the  non-forested  Flathead  Basin,  these  are  included  in 

3102  the  Montane  forest  ecotype.   Climate,  plus  a  greater  proximity  to  the  Pacific, 

3103  results  in  a  greater  abundance  of  Pasific  and  Intermountain  flora,  and  a  greater 

3104  variety  of  plant  species  than  the  remainder  of  Montana.   Grand  fir  (Abies 

3105  grandis).  western  hemlock  (Tsuga  heterophylla).  arborvitae  or  western  red  cedar 

3106  (Thuja  pticata),  mountain  hemlock  (Tsuga  mertensiana)  and  western  white  pine 

31 07  (Pinus  monticofa)  are  trees  essentially  confined  to  the  northwest  forested  area. 

3108  Western  hemlock  and  white  pine  are  limited  primaryly  due  to  the  extreme 

31 09  northwest  corner.  Alpine  larch  (Larix  lyallit)  extends  a  very  short  distance  into  the 

31 10  northern  most  part  of  theeast-of-divide  area  and  western  larch  penetrates  much 

3111  of  the  westcentral  region  (Arno  1979).  As  in  other  parts  of  Montana,  individual 
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31 12  tree  species  are  adapted  to  certain  elevation  zones.  The  order  of  adaptation 

31 13  from  lowest  to  highest  elevation,  for  trees  in  the  northwest  area  has  been 

3114  determined  by  (Pfisteret  al.  1977).  In  those  areas  warm  and  dry  enough  such 

31 15  that  there  is  a  tower  timberline  adjacent  to  grassland,  ponderosa  pine  [Pinus 

31 16  ponderosa)  dominates  at  the  lowest  forest  etevattons.  The  upper  timberline  at 

31 1 7  about  8.000  feet  is  formed  by  alpine  larch,  whitebark  pine,  and  subalpine  fir 

31 18  Grand  fir,  arborvitae  or  western  red  cedar,  both  hemlocks,  and  alpine  larch  have 

3119  very  narrow  zones  of  distributton.  The  other  conifer  species  may  occupy 

3120  elevation  zones  thousands  of  feet  wide  and  therefore  occur  together  with 

3121  numerous  other  species.  Generally  the  tree  species  are  considered  climax 

3122  dominants  only  in  the  tower  part  of  their  range  and  are  serai  in  upper  parts, 

3123  however  in  the  northwest  area,  western  larch,  lodgepole  pine,  and  spruce  are 

3124  considered  serai  wherever  they  occur  (Pfisteret  al.  1977). 
3125 

3126  Some  of  the  understory  species  common  in  the  northwest  area  of  the  montane 

3127  forest  ecotype  are  either  absent  or  rare  in  other  parts  of  the  ecotype.  These 

3128  include  devil's  club  (Oplopanax  horridum),  queencup  beadlily  [Disporum 

3129  hooken),  trefoil  foamfbwer  (Tiarella  trifoliate),  and  wild  sarsaparilla  (Aral/a 

3 1 30  nudicaulis).  Heartleaf  arnca  (Arnica  cordtfolia),  common  juniper  (Juniperus 

3131  communis),  and  elk  sedge  (Carex  geyeri\  are  rare  in  the  northwest  area  but  are 

3132  widespread  in  other  areas  of  the  ecotype  (Arno  1979).   Understory  species 

3133  ubiquitous  and  relatively  common  in  the  northwest  and  throughout  the  montane 

3134  forest  ecotype  include:   bluebunch  wheatgrass,  Idaho  fescue,  rough  fescue. 

31 35  snowberry  {Symphoricarpus  albus)t  spirea  {Spirea  betutifolla),  pinegrass 

31 36  [Calamagrostis  rubescens),  ninebark  (Physocarpus  matvaceus)t  twinftower 

3137  [Linnaea  boreatis),  huckleberry  [Vacdnium  spp.)t  and  kinnikinik  (Arctostaphyios 

3138  uva-urst). 
3139 

3140  In  the  westcentral  area  of  the  montane  forest  ecotype  the  climate  is  drier,  colder, 

3141  and  less  maritime  than  the  northwest,  but  is  less  continental  than  parts  of  the 

3142  ecotype  to  the  east  and  south.  Western  larch  is  common  (although  not 

3143  necessarily  widespread)  in  westcentral  and  northwest  areas  but  not  throughout 

3144  the  ecotype.  Arborvitae  orwestern  red  cedar,  grand  fir,  and  alpine  larch 

3145  penetrate  slightly  into  this  area  The  elevation  ordering  of  tree  species  is  similar 

3146  to  the  northwest  area  except  that  grand  fir,  arborvitae  orwestern  red  cedar,  white 

3147  pine,  and  hemlock  are  missing  in  most  areas.   Understory  species  shared  with 

3148  the  northwest  area  but  uncommon  or  missing  to  the  east  and  south  include: 

3149  smooth  woodrush  (Luzula  hltchcockh),  menziesia  (Mentziesia  ferrvginia),  and 

3150  beargrass  (Xerophyflum  tenax). 

3151  In  areas  east  of  the  continental  divide,  the  ecotype  is  reduced  to  relatively 

3152  isolated  mountain  islands  surrounded  by  grassland  or  shrub/grassland. 

3153  Compared  to  the  northwest  and  westcentral  areas,  the  overall  climate  in  the  east 

3154  is  colder,  drier,  and  windier.  This  results  in  condittons  unsuitable  for  several  of 

3155  the  tree  species  found  to  the  north  and  west.  Although  ponderosa  pine  is 

3156  present  in  the  plains  forests  to  the  east  (Plains  forest  ecotype),  it  is  generally 

3157  absent  throughout  all  but  a  small  portion  of  this  area  of  the  montane  forest 
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3158  ecotype.  Apparently,  the  growing  seasons  coupled  with  high  elevations  limit  the 

3159  distribution  of  ponderosa  pine.  The  most  extensive  areas  of  ponderosa  pine  just 

3160  east  of  the  divide  are  around  Helena  (Arno  1979).  Douglas  fir,  lodgepole  pine, 

3161  and  subalpine  fir  dominate  forests  throughout  this  area.  Lodgepole  pine  is  an 

3162  extremely  common  serai  species  dominating  much  of  the  upper  Douglas  fir  zone 

3163  and  the  spruce  fir  zone.  Only  a  very  restricted  area  close  to  Yellowstone  Park  is 

3164  apparently  climax  lodgepole  pine.  Areas  near  the  timberline  commonly  support 

3165  subalpine  fir  and  whitebark  pine  except  on  limestone  substrates  where  whitebark 

3166  pine  is  generally  missing  and  is  often  replaced  by  limber  pine  (Pinus  ftexilis). 

3167  Alpine  larch  penetrates  a  small  distance  into  the  northern  most  reaches  of  this 

3168  area  where  adjacent  to  the  northwest  area.  Extensive  amounts  of  the 

3169  southcentral  area  of  the  ecotype  support  spruce  dominated  forests. 
3170 

3171 
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3171       Terrestrial  Conservation  Focus  Areas  in  Greatest  Need  (Tier  I) 

3172 

3  1 73        Mission  Swan  Valley  and  Mountains  (679,663  acres) 

3174 


3175 

3176  Figure  19.   Mission'Swan  Valley  and  Mountains  Focus  Area 

3177 

3178  This  area  is  geologically  similar  to  Glacier  Natbnal  Park,  with  the  Swan  Valley 

3179  sandwiched  in  between  the  heavily  glaciated  ranges  of  the  Mission  and  Swan 

3180  Mountains.  The  mountain  ranges  and  a  strong  Pacife  storm  track  produce  an 

3181  inland  maritime  climate  over  a  topography  ranging  from  alpine  ridges,  cirque 

3182  headwalls,  and  cirque  basins  down  to  moraines,  terraces,  and  creek  and  river 

3183  bottoms.  The  area  is  heavily  forested  with  relatively  fertile  soils  with  most  having 

3184  a  6-12  inch  thick  layer  of  volcanic  ash  immediately  below  the  organic  matter,  a 

31 85  souvenir  from  eruptions  in  the  Cascade  Range.  The  valley  bottom,  in  addition  to 
31 66  the  riparian  areas  along  streams  and  rivers,  is  comprised  of  a  wide  array  of 

31 87  wetlands  sixh  as  fens/peat  lands,  marshes,  vernal  pools,  ponds,  and  lakes  with 

3168  the  valley  bottom  area  being  comprised  of  >15%  wetlands  {compared  to  the 

3169  Montana  average  of  <2%  wetland  area).  The  area  currently  provides  critical 

3190  habitat  for  wildlife  such  as  grizzly  bear,  lynx,  bull  trout,  bald  and  golden  eagle, 

3191  peregrine  falcon,  common  loon,  northern  goshawk,  and  wolverine.   More 

3192  common  wildlife  species  include  whitetail  and  mule  deer,  elk,  mountain  goat, 

3193  moose,  black  bear,  mountain  lion,  bobcat,  beaver,  along  with  a  host  of  other 

3194  mammals,  fish,  waterfowl,  raptors,  and  songbirds.  The  valley  contains  one  of  the 

3195  highest  concentrations  of  rare  plant  populations  in  the  region  with  most  of  them 

3196  being  associated  with  the  wetland  habitats  such  as  water  howellia. 
3197 

3198  Landscape  Characteristics 
3199 

3200  This  area  is  a  large  intermontane  valley  with  adjacent  block  faulted  mountains 

3201  that  formed  in  valley  fill,  till  and  metasedimentary  rock  Volcanic  ash  influences 

3202  most  soils.  Alpine  glaciatbn  has  strongly  shaped  the  landscape.   Elevations 
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3203  range  from  2,900  to  9,300  feet  Drainage  density  is  moderate.  Wetlands  and 

3204  lakes  occur  frequently  in  this  subsection.  Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges  from 

3205  20  to  1 1 0  inches,  about  80  percent  falling  as  snow  in  the  mountains.  The  soil 

3206  temperature  and  moisture  regimes  are  cryic  and  udic.  The  primary  natural 

3207  disturbances  are  fire,  insects,  and  windthrow.   Land  use  is  predominantly  for 

3208  resource  management  and  outdoor  recreation  with  rural  and  suburban 

3209  development  in  the  valleys.  The  breakctown  for  land  stewardship  in  the 

3210  Mission/Swan  Valley  and  Mountains  is  as  follows: 
3211 

3212  U.S.  Federal  Agencies:       375,477  acres,  which  include 

3213  USFS:  373,870  Kres 

3214  USFWS:  1,606  acres 

3215  State  Agencies:  45,344  acres 

321 6  Tribal  Lands:  99,089  acres 

3217  Private:  159,136  asres 
3218 

3219  Associated  Habitats 

3220       

Habitat 

Snowfields  Or  Ice 

Douglas-fir/ Lodgepole  Pine 

Western  Larch 

Montane  Parklands  &  Subalpine  Meadows 

Flock 

Mixed  Mesic  Shrubs 

Douglas  Fir 

Lodgepole  Pine 

Mixed  Subalpine  Forest 

Mixed  Mesic  Forest 

3221 

3222  Note:  A  totto187.€ff%oir*  lAMiorvSaanVstfk/andMounUm artais  represented   i2.32%it  made  upola 

3223  cenbinalon  01  older  n alula!  Ijpti 

3224 

3225       Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Needs 

3226 

3227  There  are  a  total  of  246  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

3228  MissionfSwan  Valley  and  Mountains  Focus  Area.  All  associations  can  be  found 

3229  within  Table  25. 
3230 

3231       Amphibians:  Boreal  Toad 
3232 

3233  Birds:  Common  Loon,  Trumpeter  Swan.  Harlequin  Duck,  Bald  Eagle, 

3234  Flammulated  Owl,  Black-backed  Woodpecker,  and  Olive-sided  Flycatcher 
3235 

3236  Mammals:  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat,  Hoary  Marmot,  Northern  Bog  Lemming, 

3237  Gray  Wolf,  Grizzly  Bear,  and  Lynx 


Habitat  Tier 

Percentage  ot  Area 

II 

2.09 

III 

2.36 

III 

2.55 

III 

4.16 

III 

4.38 

II 

5.21 

II 

10.12 

III 

10.61 

III 

14.57 

II 

31.64 
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3238 

3239  Conservation  Concerns 

3240 

3241  •     Habitat  fragmentation  especially  as  a  result  of  human  population 

3242  growth/development 

3243  •     Wetland  and  riparian  habitat  degradatbn 

3244  •     Invasive  or  exotic  plant  species 

3245  •     Water  quality  degradation 

3246  •     Altered  fire  regimes 
3247 

3248  Conservation  Strategies 
3249 

3250  •     Collaborate  with  existing  conservation  efforts  in  the  area 

3251  •     Conservation  of  private  lands  in  the  valley,  including  corporate  timber 

3252  lands 
3253 
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3265 
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3265       Aquatic  Conservation  Focus  Areas  in  Greatest  Need  (Tier  I) 

3266 

3267      Lower  Clark  Fork  (149  River  Miles) 

3268 


3269 

3270  Figure  20.   Lower  Clark  Fork  River  Focus  Area 

3271 

3272  The  bwer  Clark  Fork  River  originates  at  the  confluence  ol  the  Clark  Fork  River 

3273  and  the  Flathead  River  near  the  town  of  Paradise  and  continues  to  the  Idaho 

3274  Border,  The  bwer  Clark  Fork  River  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  Bitterroot 

3275  Mountains  and  on  the  north  by  the  Cabinet  Mountains.  Where  the  Lower  Clark 

3276  Fork  River  leaves  Montana,  it  is  the  largest  river  in  Montana  based  on  mean 

3277  annual  discharge.  Average  annual  precipitation  in  the  Lower  Clark  Fork  drainage 

3278  is  quite  high  in  comparison  to  other  portions  of  Montana  due  to  a  significant 

3279  maritime  influence.  Relatively  wet  and  warm  winter  conditions  commonly  lead  to 

3280  rain-on-snow  events  that  significantly  affect  the  hydrology  of  tributaries  to  the 

3281  lower  Clark  Fork  River  by  increasing  the  frequency  of  high  flow.  The 

3282  primarystem  Clark  Fork  Rrver  has  been  substantially  altered  by  the  construction 

3283  of  the  Thompson  Falls,  Noxon  Rapids,  and  Cabinet  Gorge  hydroelectric  projects. 

3284  These  dams  currently  impound  approximately  63  miles  of  river  within  Montana. 
3285 

3286  Associated  Habitats 
3287 


Habitat  Type 

Habitat  Tier 

Acres 

Miles 

Intermountain  Valley  Rivers 

II 

149 

Lowland  Lakes 

111 

812 

Lowland  Reservoirs 

ill 

11637 

Mountain  Lakes 

111 

3607 

Mountain  Streams 

1 

2053 

32B8 
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3289 
3290 
3291 
3292 
3293 
3294 
3295 
3296 
3297 

3298 

3299 

3300 

3301 

3302 

3303 

3304 

3305 

3306 

3307 

3308 

3309 

3310 

3311 

3312 

3313 

3314 

3315 

3316 
3317 

3318 

3319 

3320 

3321 
3322 
3323 
3324 

3325 

3326 
3327 

3328 
3329 
3330 
3331 


Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

There  are  a  total  of  30  aquatic  species  that  are  found  within  the  Lower  Clark  Fork 
Focus  Area.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  26. 

Fish:  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout,  and  Bull  Trout 

Conservation  Concerns 

•  Culverts,  dams,  irrigatbn  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 
partially  impede  fish  movement  and  reduce  connectivity  of  habitat 

•  Modification  and  degradation  of  stream  channels  caused  by  various 
construction  or  land  management  practices 

•  Degradation  of  riparian  vegetation  caused  by  varbus  land  management 
practices.  Such  activities  de-stabilize  streambanks,  increase  sediment 
inputs,  and  reduce  shading 

•  Entrainment  of  juvenile  and  adult  fishes  by  irrigatbn  diversion  or  other 
water  intakes 

•  Alteratbns  of  the  quantity  or  timing  of  streamflows  causing  dewatering  or 
unnatural  flow  fluctuatbns  that  diminish  the  quantity  or  quality  of  essential 
habitats 

•  Unnatural  hydrograph  and  water  temperatures  associated  with  presence 
and  operations  of  large  dams,  as  well  as  bbckage  of  migratory  corridors 

•  Water  quality:  warm,  turbid  water  (caused  by  shalbw  in-stream 
ponds/reservoirs,  removal  of  overhanging  vegetatbn,  exposure  of 
erodable  soils  due  to  unsustainable  land  management  practices,  irrigatbn 
returns,  etc.)  is  a  problem  for  cool/cold  water  riverine  systems  and  specbs 

•  Water  chemistry  problems  can  arise  due  to  munbipal  discharge,  irrigatbn 
return  water,  and  other  sources 

•  Improper  timber  harvesting  techniques 

•  Altered  fire  regimes 

•  Non-native  fish  specbs 

•  Mis-identrfbatbn  of  fish  species  by  anglers 

Conservation  Strategies 

•  Ftemoval  or  modifbatbn  of  barriers  in  a  manner  that  restores  fish  passage 

•  Ftestoration  of  stream  channels  or  stream  banks  to  a  condition  that 
simulates  their  natural  form  and  function 

•  Modifbatbn  of  riparian  management  practices  such  that  riparian 
vegetation  is  albwed  to  recover 

•  Screening  or  moditbation  of  irrigation  diversions  or  other  water  intakes  in 
a  manner  that  prevents  entrainment  of  fishes 
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3332  •     Implementation  of  various  water  conservation  or  flow  management 

3333  practices  that  restore  essential  habitats  and  simulate  the  natural 

3334  hydrograph 

3335  •     Provide  passage  over  dams  to  ensure  full  migratory  movement 

3336  •     Conservation  easements 

3337  •     Angler  education  on  fish  species  identification 
3338 

3339  References 
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3344 

3345 
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3345       Middle  Clark  Fork  (119  River  Miles) 
3346 


3347 

3348  Figure  21.   Middle  Clark  Fork  Focus  Area 

3349 

3350  The  Middle  Clark  Fork  River  extends  about  1 1 5  river  miles  Irom  Milltown  Dam  in 

3351  Bonner.  Montana  to  its  confluence  with  the  Flathead  River  and  is  entirely  free 

3352  flowing.  The  milltown  dam  is  scheduled  to  be  removed  in  the  near  future.   Its 

3353  drainage  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  the  large  forested  tracts  of  the  Lolo 

3354  National  Forest  and  private  timberlands,  broken  by  grazing  and  cropland  areas  in 

3355  the  lower  valleys  down  to  the  Thompson  Falls  Dam.    Through  the  broad 

3356  Missoula  Valley,  the  middle  Clark  Fork  is  a  sinuous  river  with  frequent  side 

3357  channels,  wide  floodplains  and  cottonwood-willow  bottoms.  The  river  then 

3358  transitions  into  the  Alberton  Gorge  Whitewater  area  and  becomes  an  entrenched 

3359  single  channel  as  it  proceeds  toward  Thompson  Falls.  Mapr  tributary  systems 

3360  such  as  Rattlesnake  Creek  and  Fish  Creekdrain  premier  roadless  wildlands 

3361  including  the  Rattlesnake  Wilderness  and  proposed  Great  Burn  Wikterness  along 

3362  the  Montana-Idaho  divide.  This  river  supports  an  excellent  coldwater  trout  fishery 

3363  including  fluvial  populations  of  native  westsbpe  cutthroat  trout  and  bull  trout. 

3364  Because  the  middle  Clark  Fork  receives  the  waters  of  the  Blackfoot,  Brtterroot 

3365  and  upper  Clark  Fork  basins,  it  is  known  as  a  steady  and  productive  system  that 

3366  supports  a  consistent  fishery. 
3367 

3368  Associated  Habitats 
3369 


Habitat  Type 

Habitat  Tier 

Acres 

Miles 

Intermountain  Valley  Rivers 

II 

119 

Intermountain  Valley  Streams 

11 

113 

Lowland  Lakes 

111 

546 

Lowland  Reservoirs 

III 

9 
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Mountain  Lakes 
Mountain  Streams 


in 


2080 


3370 

3371 

3372 

3373 

3374 

3375 

3376 

3377 

3378 

3379 

3380 

3381 

3382 

3383 

3384 

3385 

3386 

3387 

3388 

3389 

3390 

3391 

3392 

3393 

3394 

3395 

3396 

3397 

3398 

3399 

3400 

3401 

3402 

3403 

3404 

3405 

3406 

3407 

3408 
3409 
3410 
3411 


Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

There  are  a  total  of  22  aquatic  species  that  are  found  within  the  Middle  Clark 
Fork  Focus  Area  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  27. 

Fish:  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout,  and  Bull  Trout 

Conservation  Concerns 

•  Residential  development  impacts  that  destabalize  riparian  areas 

•  Rip-rap  and  other  bank  stabilizatbn  work 

•  Invasive  non-native  fish  species 

•  Whirling  disease 

•  Disruption  of  natural  disturbance  processes  or  hydrologic  regimes 

•  Culverts,  dams,  irrigatbn  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 
partially  impede  fish  movement  and  reduce  connectivity  of  habitat 

•  Modification  and  degradation  of  stream  channels  caused  by  various 
construction  or  land  management  practices 

•  Degradation  of  riparian  vegetation  caused  by  varbus  land  management 
practbes.  Such  activitfes  de-stabilize  streambanks,  increase  sediment 
inputs,  and  reduce  shading 

•  Entrainment  of  juvenile  and  adult  fishes  by  irrigatbn  diversion  or  other 
water  intakes 

•  Alteratbns  of  the  quantity  or  timing  of  streamflows  causing  dewatering  or 
unnatural  flow  fluctuatbns  that  diminish  the  quantity  or  quality  of  essential 
habitats 

•  Unnatural  hydrograph  and  water  temperatures  associated  with  presence 
and  operations  of  large  dams,  as  well  as  bbckage  of  migratory  corridors 

•  Water  chemistry  problems  that  arise  due  to  municipal  discharge,  irrigatbn 
return  water,  and  other  sources 

•  Altered  fire  regime 

•  Unsustainable  domestb  livestock  grazine  and  timber  harvest  practbes 

•  Degradatbn  of  habitat  by  unmanaged  recreation  use 

Conservation  Strategies 

•  Removal  or  modifbatbn  of  barriers  in  a  manner  that  restores  fish  passage 

•  Restoration  of  stream  channels  or  stream  banks  to  a  condition  that 
simulates  their  natural  form  and  function 

•  Modifbatbn  of  riparian  management  practices  such  that  riparian 
vegetation  is  albwed  to  recover 
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3412  •     Screening  or  modification  of  irrigation  diversions  or  other  water  intakes  in 

3413  a  manner  that  prevents  entrainment  of  fishes 

3414  •     Implementation  of  various  waterconservationor  (low  management 

3415  practices  that  restore  essential  habitats  and  simulate  the  natural 

3416  hydrograph 

341 7  •    To  the  extent  feasible,  operate  dams  to  mimic  a  more  natural  hydrograph 

3418  in  the  primarystem  rivers,  and  ensure  more  natural  thermal  regime. 

3419  Provide  passage  overdams  to  ensure  full  migratory  movement 

3420  •     Work  with  USFWS  Critical  Carnivore  Linkage  Project 

3421  •     Conservation  easements  and  cooperative  efforts  to  address  human 

3422  population  growth  and  related  impacts 
3423 
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3434      Plains  Grasslands  and  Plains  Forest  Ecotype 

3435 


3436 

3437  Figure  22.   Plains  Grassland  and  Plains  Forest  Ecotype 

3438 

3439  Montana's  high  eastern  plains,  part  of  America's  Great  Plains,  are  generally 

3440  found  on  high,  rolling  land  and  on  some  scattered  hills  and  wide  river  valleys. 

3441  Some  of  those  rivers,  particularly  the  warm-water  sections  of  the  Yellowstone 

3442  and  Missouri  in  eastern  Montana,  harbor  the  most  diverse  communities  of  fish  in 

3443  the  state.  Its  a  rather  harsh  environment,  with  short,  hot  summers  and  long,  cold 

3444  winters  that  bring  fewer  than  15  inches  of  precipitation  a  year.   In  this 

3445  environment,  the  protection  offered  by  woody  draws  and  the  unique  badlands  or 

3446  "breaks"  provide  important  pockets  of  habitat  and  protection  for  wildlife* 
3447 

3448  In  addition,  Montana's  unique  prairie  forests  found  in  the  blistered  "island' 

3449  mountain  ranges  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  provide  a  higher  elevation  relief 

3450  where  precipitation  is  sufficient  enough  to  create  closed-canopy  forest  of  Great 

3451  Plains  ponderosa  pine  and  various  hardwoods.  Although  these  forests  are  not 

3452  islands  in  the  true  sense,  they  are  a  unique  part  of  the  plains  landscape. 
3453 

3454  Grassland 

3455 

3456  Landscape  Characteristics 

3457 

3458  The  plains  grassland  ecotype  includes  43,91 8,691  acres  and  represents  46.7% 

3459  of  Montana.  Elevations  at  the  western  and  southern  edges  of  the  plains 

3460  grassland  ecotype  range  between  3500  and  4000  feet.  Elevations  decrease 

3461  gradually  toward  the  northeast  where  the  lowest  point,  1900  feet,  as  the  Missouri 

3462  exits  Montana,  is  reached.  Broad  areas  tess  than  2500  feet  lie  near  the  tower 

3463  Missouri  and  Yellowstone.  For  the  most  part  the  land  is  flat  or  rolling.  Steeper 

3464  dissected  topography  is  found  in  various  badland  areas  of  the  east  and  southeast 

3465  and  in  river  breaks  areas  near  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  and  some  major 
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3466  tributaries.  Two  major  rivers,  the  Missouri  and  the  Yelbwstone,  cross  the  entire 

3467  ecotype.  Flowing  into  these  rivers  are  various  large  tributaries  including  the  Milk, 

3468  Marias.  Powder,  Tongue,  Bighorn,  and  Musselshell  rivers,  all  crossing  many 

3469  miles  of  the  plains  grassland.   Most  of  the  area  north  of  the  Missouri,  and  a  little 

3470  of  it  to  the  south,  was  overridden  by  the  continental  glaciers,  creating  topography 

3471  that  is  somewhat  smoother  and  flatter  than  the  plains  to  the  south.   Exceptions  to 

3472  this  are  areas  near  some  of  the  major  rivers  where  erosion  folbwing  glaciation 

3473  has  dissected  the  land.  Glaciated  plains  tend  to  have  a  relatively  large  number 

3474  of  small,  poorly  drained  depressions,  some  of  which  form  potholes  or  small  lakes, 
3475 

3476  Soils 
3477 

3478  All  soils  in  the  plains  grassland  ecotype  are  classified  as  cool  (annual  average 

3479  temperatures  ranging  between  32°  and  4/  F,),  Much  of  the  soil  in  the  glaciated 

3480  plains  (approximately  north  of  the  Missouri  River)  part  of  the  ecotype  contains 

3481  large  amounts  of  salt  and  may  also  be  alkaline.  Such  soils  may  be  medium 

3482  textured  with  distinct  topsoil  horizons  or  they  may  be  heavily  clay  soils  without 

3483  horizons.  The  second  largest  categoiy  of  soils  in  the  ecotype  comprises  those 

3484  that  have  light  colored  topsoil  layers  and  are  not  particularty  saline  or  alkaline, 

3485  These  soils  mayor  not  have  lime  layers.  Places  with  somewhat  higher  effective 

3486  precipitation  (due  to  greater  precipitaton  and  or/  lower  evaporation)  have  dark, 

3487  well-developed  topsoil  horizons  with  a  distinct  clay  layer  just  beneath  that.  These 

3488  tend  to  be  the  most  fertile  and  most  easily  tilled  soils  in  the  ecotype, 
3489 

3490  Climate 
3491 

3492  The  climate  of  the  plains  grassland  ecotype  can  be  generally  characterized  as 

3493  semi-arid,  cold  in  winter,  warm  in  summer,  and  highly  variable  compared  to  the 

3494  remainder  of  Montana  During  much  of  the  winter,  Canadian  high  pressure 

3495  pushes  cold  air  south  over  the  regbn.  This  type  of  weather  pattern  produces 

3496  extremely  low  temperatures  that  may  persist  for  days  or  weeks  at  a  time,  as  well 

3497  as  low  precipitation  since  moisture  producing  weather  systems  are  subsequently 

3498  routed  south.   During  the  summer,  low  pressure  caused  by  high  temperatures 

3499  may  draw  moisture  in  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  The  area  is  mostly  outside  of  the 

3500  primary  track  of  the  Pacific  moisture- producing  storm  except  for  a  period  during 

3501  late  spring  to  early  summer, 
3502 

3503  Mean  annual  temperatures  range  from  3S1  F.  in  some  areas  in  the  extreme 

3504  northeast  to  48°  F,  at  some  places  south  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  The  mean  for 

3505  the  ecotype  is  somewhere  around  43*  to  44°  F,  Mean  January  temperatures 

3506  vary  from  2°  F,  in  the  northeast  to  21°  F,  in  the  south.  Mean  July  temperatures 

3507  range  from  63*  to  72°  F,  The  highest  temperatures  are  along  the  Yellowstone 

3508  River  whereas  the  lowest  are  in  the  northwest  where  the  ecotype  abuts  the 

3509  intermountain  /foothill  ecotype.  Minimum  yearly  temperatures  upon  which  plant 

3510  hardiness  zones  are  based,  range  from— 38°  F,  in  the  northeast  to— 24°  F,  in  the 

351 1  south.  The  boundary  between  hardiness  zones  3  and  4  (mean  minimum  yearly 
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3512  temperatures  in  the —30s  and— 20s  respectively)  follows  a  line  going 

3513  approximately  from  the  southeastern  corner  of  Montana  to  the  Sweetgrass  Hills. 

3514  There  is  no  zone  5  in  this  ecotype.  Mean  annual  maximum  temperatures  range 

3515  from  104°  F.  along  the  tower  Yellowstone  River  to  95c  F.  at  the  highest  elevations 

3516  of  theecotype  in  the  northwest 
3517 

3518  Average  annual  precipitation  in  theecotype  ranges  from  10  inches  in  a  wide 

3519  band  along  most  of  the  highline  and  a  southcentral  area  to  16  inches  in  some 

3520  scattered  eastern  and  southern  areas.  The  average  for  the  ecotype  is  from  12  to 

3521  14  inches.  Except  for  some  widely  scattered  isolated  areas,  the  eastern  portion 

3522  of  the  ecotype  tends  to  receive  a  greater  proportion  of  its  precipitaton  in  the  April 

3523  1  to  July  31  (growing  season)  period  than  the  west.  Except  for  an  area  in  the 

3524  northwest,  western  areas  near  the  mountains  receive  less  than  55  percent  of  the 

3525  precipitation  in  the  April  to  August  period,  while  most  areas  in  the  east  receive 

3526  over  60  percent. 
3527 

3528  Snowfall  ranges  from  21  to  40  inches  throughout  most  of  the  area  The  higher 

3529  snowfalls  occur  in  the  parts  of  the  ecotype  ctosest  to  the  mountains.  A  few 

3530  isolated  areas  in  the  extreme  east  get  less  than  20  inches  of  snow  per  year.  The 

3531  mean  number  of  days  per  year  when  there  is  at  least  1  inch  of  snow  on  the 

3532  ground  increases  from  the  western  and  southern  edges  of  the  ecotype  to  the 

3533  northeast.  The  areas  with  the  least  number  of  days  snow  cover  are  in  the 

3534  Chinook  zone  where  extremely  strong  and  persistent  winds  during  the  winter 

3535  either  sublimate  or  melt  the  snow.  Mean  wind  speeds  vary  from  11  to  1 3 

3536  mites'hour  over  most  of  the  ecotype.  Days  with  snow  cover  range  from  toss  than 

3537  60  to  over  1 20  across  the  ecotype. 
3538 

3539  Anthropogenic 
3540 

3541  The  plains  grassland  ecotype  encompasses  the  largest  area  in  Montana. 

3542  Recreational  activities  include  hunting,  fishing,  and  snowmobiling.  Mapr  industry 

3543  includes  ranching  and  farming,  which  encompass  some  of  the  largest  wheat  and 

3544  cattle  yields  in  the  country.  The  breakdown  of  landowner  stewardship  for  plains 

3545  grassland  ecotype  is  as  follows: 
3546 

3547  U.S.  Federal  Agencies:       6,081 ,573  acres,  which  include 

3548  BLM:  5,083,576  asres 

3549  USFS:  142,889  asres 

3550  USFWS:  716,050  asres 

3551  NPS:  556  acres 

3552  State  Agencies:  2,886,994  asres 

3553  Tribal  Lands:  2,532,892  asres 

3554  Private:  32,190,791  acres 

3555  City  &  County:  3,027  acres 
3556 

3557 
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3558  Vegetation 
3559 

3560  On  the  semi-arid  plains  grasslands,  vegetatbn  communities  and  soil 

3561  characteristics  are  strongly  associated.  The  rather  uniform  climate  conditions 

3562  across  the  area  dictate  that  differences  in  plant  community  composition  are 

3563  primaryly  due  to  the  variations  in  available  water  holding  capacity  of  the  soils. 

3564  Soils  are  organized  into  categories  that  reflect  annual  precipitation  as  well  as 

3565  water  holding  capacity.  These  categories,  called  ecological  sites,  are  grouped  on 

3566  the  basis  of  parameters  such  as  texture,  sbpe  topographic  position,  and 

3567  chemical  characteristics.  Most  of  the  ecotype  is  within  the  1 0  to  14  inch 

3568  precipitation  zone  and  therefore,  texturalftopographic/chemical  characteristics 

3569  are  the  primary  regulators  of  plant  community  compositbn. 
3570 

3571  Within  the  ecotype  there  is  a  relatively  small  number  of  grass  species  that  occur 

3572  as  dominants  throughout  the  area-   Some  of  these  are  found  in  varbus  amounts 

3573  in  nearly  all  the  communities,  others  are  more  specialized  and  occur  only  under 

3574  certain  conditions.  Other  major  changes  in  the  grassland  communities  occur  with 

3575  human  management  because  of  differing  responses  of  species  to  management 

3576  treatments.  Other  than  dry  land  farming,  that  totally  removes  native  vegetation, 

3577  unsustainable  livestock  grazing  impacts  the  native  species. 
3578 

3579  Throughout  the  ecotype  can  be  found  western  wheatgrass  [Agropyron  smitNi}t 

3580  needle- and- thread  {Stipa  comata),  bluebunch  wheatgrass  {Agropyron spicatum), 

3581  Blue  grama  [Boutehua  gracilis),  prairie  junegrass  [Koeleria  macrantha),  green 

3582  needlegrass  {Stipa  virkiula)t  thbkspike  wheatgrass  [Agropyron  dasystachy urn), 

3583  fringed  sage  (Artemisia  frigida),  and  dense  clubmoss  {Seiaginella  densa).  Other 

3584  widespread  species  common  in  certain  conditbns  include  little  bluestem 

3585  (Andropogonscoparius),  prairie  sandreed  {Calamovilfa  longifolia),  silver  sage 

3586  {Artemisia  cana)t  sun-sedge  (Carex  stenophylla),  and  threadleaf  sedge  {Carex 

3587  filifolia).  Most  other  grasses  and  grass  like  plants  are  only  minor  community 

3588  components  or  are  dominants  in  very  restricted  areas  (Ross  and  hunter  1976). 
3589 

3590  In  terms  of  biomass,  forbs  in  plains  grassland  communities  tend  to  be  highly 

3591  subordinate  in  most  conditbns.  Certain  subshrubs,  including  fringed  sage, 

3592  broom  snakeweed  {Gutierreziasarothrae),  and  prbkly  pear  [Opuntia 

3593  polyacantha)  may  become  dominant  members  of  some  communities  following 

3594  overgrazing.  Varying  amounts  of  shrubs  occur  throughout  the  plains  grasslands, 

3595  however,  the  areas  where  shrubs  contribute  a  large  and  consistent  proportcn  of 

3596  the  biomass  have  been  included  in  the  shrub/grassland  ecotype. 
3597 

3598  Patterns  of  species  dispersal,  orchorobgy,  and  precipitatbn  distribution 

3599  influence  the  distribution  of  some  species  throughout  the  ecotype.  The 

3600  bluestems  (warm  season  grasses)  originated  farther  east  in  the  plains  regbn  of 

3601  the  U.S.  and  generally  do  not  penetrate  much  beyond  the  eastern  third  of 

3602  Montana  with  its  more  continental  pattern  of  precipitatbn  distribution.  Bluebunch 

3603  wheatgrass  originated  in  the  Intermountain  regenof  the  U.S.  (Barker  and 
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3604  Whitman  1988)  where  spring  and  winter  are  wet  and  summerdry.  Although  it  is 

3605  abundant  on  most  sites  in  the  western  part  of  the  ecotype,  it  becomes 

3606  progressively  less  abundant  and  more  restricted  toward  the  east.  Western 

3607  wheatgrass,  another  important  plains  species,  decreases  toward  the  west.  The 

3608  plains  grassland  ecotype  is  a  zone  where  mixed  prairie  species  meet  some  of  the 

3609  Pacific/intermountain  bunchgrasses,  although  the  area  is  primarily  ctominated  by 

3610  the  former  (Wright  and  Wright  1948). 
3611 

3612  Coarse  textured  sandy  soils  (2%  of  the  ecotype)  have  not  had  time  to  form  soil 

3613  cover  Widespread  species  favored  by  coarse-textured  soils  include  needle-and- 

3614  thread,  little  bluestem,  silver  sage,  and  threadleaf  sedge  (Ross  and  Hunter  1976) 

3615  (Hansen  et  al.  1988).  Some  other  species  whose  distribution  in  Montana  is 

3616  mostly  restricted  to,  rather  than  just  favored  by  sandy  soils,  include  sand  and  big 

361 7  bluestems  (Andropogon  halliit  A.  gerardt).  prairie  sandreed,  Indian  ryegrass 

361 8  {Oryzopsis  hymenoides).  sideoats  grama  (Boutehua  curtipendula),  and  Yucca 

3619  glauca. 
3620 

3621  Medium  textured  soils,  described  as  silty,  occupy  the  greatest  (over  70%)  range 

3622  within  the  ecotype.  Silty  soils  have  a  good  combination  of  relatively  high  water 

3623  holding  capacity  as  well  as  high  permeability  and  infiltration  rates.  Potential 

3624  natural  communities  in  medium  textured  soils  in  the  10  to  14  inch  precipitatbn 

3625  zone  are  dominated  by  western  wheatgrass  and  needle-and-thread.  However, 

3626  blue  grama  can  become  relatively  abundant  enough  during  drought  periods  to 

3627  become  dominant  on  many  sites.  This  suggests  that  plant  communities  in  the 

3628  northern  Great  Plains  with  their  extreme  and  variable  climate  are  not  state  but 

3629  vary  greatly  over  time.  Culwelletal.  (1986)  sampled  grassland  in  extreme 

3630  eastern  Montana  dominated  by  western  wheatgrass,  blue  grama  and  threadleaf 

3631  sedge.  Western  wheatgrass  and  green  needlegrass  constitute  most  coverage 

3632  with  run-in  moisture  such  as  swales  and  footslopes.   Bluebunch  wheatgrass  is  a 

3633  dominant  in  western  areas  with  western  wheatgrass  and  needle-and-thread 

3634  becoming  much  less  abundant.  Subdominant  grasses  include  prairie  junegrass, 

3635  blue  grama,  sun  sedge,  and  sometimes  thickspike  wheatgrass.  Plains  reedgrass 

3636  [Calarnagrostis  montanensis)  and  plains  muhly  [MuNenbergia  cuspidate)  may  be 

3637  locally  dominant  in  some  western  areas.  Little  bluestem  is  tocally  dominant  in 

3638  some  areas  mostly  in  the  east.  The  most  important  forb  genera  include 

3639  Lomatium  and  Astragalus.  In  addition  to  the  common  species  of  the  rest  of  the 

3640  plains  grassland,  the  areas  receiving  between  15  and  19  inches  of  annual 

3641  precipitation  allows  the  establishment  of  some  species  for  wheh  the  surrounding 

3642  areas  are  too  dry.  These  include  big  bluestem  (Andropogon  gerardh)  and  Idaho 

3643  fescue  (Festuca  idahoensis).  Some  plant  communities  on  medium  textured  soils 

3644  have  been  altered  by  cultivation  or  long  periods  of  heavy  grazing.  Heavy  grazing 

3645  increases  blue  grama,  fringed  sage,  clubmoss,  prairie  junegrass,  and  cheatgrass 

3646  {Brornus  tectorum)  at  the  expense  of  wheatgrass  and  sometimes  needle-and- 

3647  thread. 
3648 
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3649  Fine  textured  soil  constitutes  a  little  over  18%  ot  the  ecotype  and  is 

3650  favorable  to  species  like  need  le-and-t  bread,  prairie  junegrass,  and  blue  grama, 

3651  although  they  will  likely  persist  if  adequate  topsoil  exists  and  is  maintained.  The 

3652  finest  textured  soils  with  tittle  or  no  topsoil  support  mostly  western  wheatgrass. 

3653  green  needlegrass,  thickspike  wheatgrass,  and  bluebunch  wheatgrass  in  central 

3654  and  western  parts  of  the  ecotype  {Ross  and  Hunter  1976).  The  heaviest  clay 

3655  soils  are  also  usually  saline  and  possible  alkaline.  Species  not  adapted  to  such 

3656  conditions  are  prevented  from  establishing  and  are  replaced  by  facultative  or 

3657  obligate  halophytes  such  as  western  wheatgrass.  saRgrass  [DtsticNis  stricta), 

3658  green  needlegrass,  Nuttall  saltbush  (Atriplex  nutlallh)  and  greasewood 

3659  [Sacrobatus  vermiculatus).  In  low-lying  areas,  species  favored  by  periodic 

3660  flooding  occur  These  include  Nuttall  alkaligrass  [Pucclnnellia  nuttalllana)  and 

3661  alkali  cordgrass  [Spartina  gracilis).  Areas  of  fine  textured  soils  in  the  plains  that 

3662  receive  greater  (15  to  19  inches)  precipitation  than  the  rest  of  the  area  share 

3663  many  of  the  dominant  species  as  the  adjacent  foothill  regions  as  well  as  those  of 

3664  the  rest  of  the  plains  ecotype.  These  foothill  species  include  bluebunch 

3665  wheatgrass  and  Idaho  fescue.  Big  bluestem  occurs  in  the  easternmost  areas. 
3666 

3667  Topographically  complex  areas  in  the  plains  grassland  ecotype  include  the  river 

3668  breaks  and  badlands  areas  and  are  difficult  to  categorize  vegetation  ally. 

3669  Bluebunch  wheatgrass  and  western  wheatgrass  tend  to  be  dominant  grasses  in 

3670  most  areas.  Little  bluestem,  prairie  sand  reed,  needle-and-thread  and  green 

3671  needle  grass  may  be  bcally  abundant.  Shrubs  and  conifers  may  be  locally 

3672  important,  especially  in  the  breaks.   Common  shrubs  include  big  sagebrush 

3673  [Artemisia  tridentate  ssp.  wyomlngensis),  rubber  rabbit  brush  (Chrysothamnus 

3674  nauseosus),  aromatic  (skunkbush)  sumac  (Rhus  aromatlca).  snowberry 

3675  (Symphoricarpus  ocddentafts)t  and  Nuttalll  saltbush.  Draws  in  the  extreme 

3676  eastern  part  of  the  ecotype  provide  habitat  for  certain  woody  species  not 

3677  normally  found  elsewhere  except  in  the  Midwest,  The  tree  most  commonly 

3678  encountered  is  green  ash  [Fraxinus  pennsylvanica).  Quaking  aspen  {Populus 

3679  tremuloides)  is  occasionally  found  and  bur  oak  [Quercus  macrocarpa)  occurs  in 

3680  drainages  of  the  extreme  southeast  (Hansen  et  al.  1988).  Chokecherry  and 

3681  snowberry  are  shrubs  commonly  found  in  these  situations.  Relatively  small 

3682  timber  stands  are  found  scattered  throughout  most  of  the  breaks  area.  Both 

3683  ponderosa  pine  (Pinus  ponderosa)  and  Douglas-fir  (Pseudotsuga  menziessit) 

3684  occur  in  these  stands  as  far  east  as  108.5°  longitude;  east  of  this  point  Douglas- 

3685  fir  drops  out.  The  occurrence  of  these  conifer  species  in  the  breaks  is  due  to 

3686  topoedaphic  conditions  since  the  areacbes  not  receive  any  more  precipitation 

3687  than  the  surrounding  plains.  A  typical  timber  stand  in  the  breaks  forms  a  closed 

3688  canopy  consisting  of  ponderosa  pine  and  Douglas-fir.  The  understory  shrub 

3689  component  is  comprised  of  some  or  all  of  the  following;  snowberry,  aromatic 

3690  sumac,  chockecherry  [Prunus  virglniana),  rose  [Rosa  nutkana),  and  Rocky 

3691  Mountain  juniper  (Junlperusscopulorum).  Frequent  stand  replacement  fires  in 

3692  the  area  result  in  communities  comprising  these  shrub  species  but  minus  tree 

3693  overstory.  Forbs  and  grasses  include  western  yarrow  [Achillea  millefolium),  aster 
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3694  (Aster  falcatus)t  rose  pussytoes  {Antennaria  rnicrophylla).  bluebunch  wheatgrass, 

3695  and  plains  muhly  (MuNenbergia  cuspidate). 
3696 

3697  Forest 

3698 

3699  Landscape  Characteristics 

3700 

3701  The  plains  forest  ecotype  includes  3,266,564  acres  and  represents  3.5  %  of 

3702  Montana   Forested  areas  in  the  plains  generally  occupy  higher  areas  that 

3703  represent  erosional  remnants  of  resistant  rock  layers,  particularly  the  Arikaree 

3704  Formation  near  Ekalaka.  These  rock  layers  are  younger  than  the  layers 

3705  supporting  the  surrounding  grasslands  (Ross  et.  al.  1955).  The  stands  of  Plains 

3706  Forest  are  located  on  hilly  regions,  mostly  in  the  southern  half  of  the  plains  part 

3707  of  Montana.  These  hilly  regions  may  be  enough  higher  than  surrounding 

3708  grasslands,  such  that  there  is  increased  annual  preciprtatbn  capable  of 

3709  supporting  forests.  Such  hilly  topography  may  also  create  topoedaphic 

371 0  conditions  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  tree  cover.  The  difference  in 

371 1  elevation  between  the  forested  hills  and  the  adjacent  grasslands  is  not  great, 

371 2  generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  few  hundred  to  at  most  two  thousand  feet. 

371 3  Elevation  differences  mixh  greater  than  this  would  generally  result  in  a  montane 

3714  forest  site.  The  forests  of  the  Chalk  Buttes,  Longpines,  and  area  near  Hammond 

371 5  result  from  hills  and/or  buttes  rising  several  hundred  feet  above  base  elevations 

371 6  of  about  3200  to  3500  feet.  The  large  forested  area  just  east  of  Ashland 

371 7  occupies  hills  rising  from  low  elevations  of  about  3000  feet  near  the  Tongue 

371 8  River  to  approximately  4400  feet.  The  extensive  forested  regbn  extending  from 

3719  near  Custer,  through  Lame  Deer  to  Birney  ranges  in  elevatcn  from  4000  to  5000 

3720  feet.  The  lowest  elevation  of  the  Bull  Mountains  forested  area  is  roughly  3000 

3721  feet  at  points  abng  the  Musselshell  River.  Highest  elevations  are  somewhat 

3722  over  4000  feet.   Most  of  the  other  scattered  plains  forest  stands  are  due  to 

3723  elevation  rise  of  a  few  to  several  hundred  feet  (i.e.,  east  of  Miles  City,  south  of 

3724  Rosebud,  north  of  Rapeljie),  topoedaphic  effects  (i.e.,  along  the  Yellowstone 

3725  River  near  Columbus),  or  proximity  to  mountain  areas  (i.e.,  Longpines,  Chalk 

3726  Buttes). 
3727 

3728  Soils 
3729 

3730  The  largest  single  category  (80%)  of  soils  occurring  within  the  plains  forest 

3731  ecotype  is  described  as  having  a  relatively  light-cobred,  thin  topsoil  horizon. 

3732  Lime  layers  may  be  present  if  the  parent  material  is  calcareous.   Great  Groups 

3733  represented  include  camborthids  and  haplargds  (Montagne  et  al.  1982).  Soils  in 

3734  areas  with  more  humid  regimes  (14%)  have  thicker,  darker,  topsoil  and  Clay  B' 

3735  horizons.  Major  great  groups  are  argiborolls,  argixerolls,  haploborolls,  and 

3736  haplargids.  On  the  wettest  sites  (2.5%),  soil  characteristics  of  montane  forests 

3737  are  found.  These  tend  to  be  acid  with  a  duff  layer  (partially  decomposed  leaves, 

3738  etc.)  on  top  and  a  redish-brown  clay  layer  beneath  that.  The  remaining  major 

3739  category  of  soils  is  the  one  where  shale  is  the  parent  material.  These  clay  soils 
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3740  great  groups  include  torriorthents,  camborthids,  ustorthents,  natrargids,  and 

3741  paleargids. 
3742 

3743  Climate 
3744 

3745  The  overall  climate  of  the  plains  forest  ecotype  is  determined  by  the  same  factors 

3746  as  the  plains  grassland,  except  that  elevatcns  of  this  ecotype  are  higher.  These 

3747  higher  elevations  have  the  effect  of  lowering  temperatures  and  increasing  yearly 

3748  precipitation,  allowing  the  establishment  of  forest. 
3749 

3750  Mean  annual  temperatures  in  the  areas  of  plains  forests  generally  are  about  lDto 

3751  2*  F.  lower  than  the  adjacent  grasslands.   In  most  cases  this  means 

3752  temperatures  from  43^  to  44°  F.  Since  most  of  these  are  in  the  southern  or 

3753  western  parts  of  the  state,  their  annual  temperatures  are  several  degrees  higher 

3754  than  at  lower  elevations  in  the  northeast.  January  temperatures  generally  are  1* 

3755  to  2°  tower  than  the  surrounding  grasslands,  white  July  temperatures  may  be  31 

3756  to  4°  tower.  This  suggests  that  the  slight  differences  in  elevation  have  more 

3757  effect  on  summer  temperatures  than  winter  temperatures. 
3758 

3759  Total  annual  precipitation  over  the  entire  ecotype  averages  approximately  14.5 

3760  inches.   Some  of  the  wettest  areas  receive  over  20  inches  annually  precipitation, 

3761  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  difference  in  the  proportion  of  precipitation 

3762  received  during  the  growing  season  as  compared  to  the  adjacent  tower  elevation 

3763  grasslands.  Depending  on  exact  locatton,  May  or  June  is  the  wettest  month  of 

3764  the  year  and  February  is  the  driest. 
3765 

3766  The  average  frost-free  season  is  typically  shorter  than  the  adjacent  grasslands 

3767  due  to  higher  elevations  and  the  redixtton  of  overall  temperatures.  The  frost  free 

3768  seasons  range  from  90  to  115  days. 
3769 

3770  Anthropogenic 
3771 

3772  The  plains  forest  ecotype  is  the  smallest  in  land  mass  of  the  five  majorecotype 

3773  types.   Recreational  opportunities  abound  in  these  large  pockets  of  forest. 

3774  Activities  include  hiking,  biking,  snowmobiling,  hunting,  cross-country  skiing, 

3775  wildlife  watching.  The  primary  industries  in  the  area  are  livestock  grazing,  mining 

3776  and  some  timber  extraction.  The  breakdown  of  landowner  stewardship  for  plains 

3777  forest  ecotype  is  as  follows: 
3778 

3779  U.S.  Federal  Agencies:       547,647  acres,  which  include 

3780  BLM:  156,850  asres 

3781  USFS:  390,797  asres 

3782  State  Agencies:         155,059  asres 

3783  Tribal  Lands:  '  285,716  asres 

3784  Private:  2,222,219  asres 
3785 
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3786  Vegetation 
3787 

3788  The  Plains  Forest  Ecotype  occupies  461 0  square  miles.  It  was  intended  to 

3789  include  only  areas  with  relatively  large  contiguous  tracts  of  potential  forestland  in 

3790  this  ecotype.  The  Missouri  breaks  woodlands  were  included  with  the  plains 

3791  grassland  ecotype  described  earlier  in  this  document.  Because  the  plains  forest 

3792  areas  are  somewhat  higher  in  elevation  than  the  surrounding  plains  grassland, 

3793  precipitation  conditions  (a  combination  of  higher  total  amounts  plus  a  favorable 

3794  growing  season  wet  moisture  distribution)  favor  the  establishment  of  a  closed 

3795  canopy  forest. 
3796 

3797  Great  Plains  ponderosa  pine  (Pinus  ponderosa  var.  scopulorum)  is  the  sole 

3798  conifer  forming  the  plains  forests,  although  various  hardwood  tree  species  (i.e., 

3799  American  elm,  Ulmus  americana,  green  ash,  Fraxinus  pennsylvanica,  Amercan 

3800  plum,  Prunus  americana.  and  bur  oak,  Ouercus  macrocarpa)  occur  along  some 

3801  of  the  draws  and  ravines.   In  contrast  to  the  ponderosa  pine  west  of  the  Divide, 

3802  this  variety  tends  to  be  shorter.   Maximum  tree  heights  range  from  35  to  60  feet 

3803  in  dry  situations  and  as  much  as  95  feet  where  there  is  more  moisture  (Amo 

3804  1979).   Microclimatic  conditions  may  be  favorable  in  some  places  for  Douglas-fir, 

3805  Pseudotsuga  menziessHt  to  establish,  but  apparently  seed  sources  are  too 

3806  distant.  The  drier  forests  tend  to  be  relatively  open  and  support  mostly  grass 

3807  understories.  Grasses  commonly  found  in  these  situations  include:  little 

3808  bluestem  [Andropogon  scoparius),  big  bluestem  {Andropogon  gerardh), 

3809  bluebunch  wheatgrass  (Agropyron  spicatum),  blue  grama  (Bouteloua  gracilis), 

3810  and  threadleaf  sedge  [Carex  fffifolia).  Moist  forests  contain  understory  species 

381 1  common  to  montane  forests  to  the  west.  Species  include:  Canada  buffaloberry 

381 2  {Shepherdia  canadensis),  kinnikinnik  (Arctostaphylos  uvaursi\t  Oregon  grape 

381 3  (Mahonia  repens),  twinflower  (Linnaea  borealis).  heartleaf  arnica  (Arnica 

3814  cordifolia),  fairy  bells  (Dtsporum  trachycarpum),  wintergreen  [Pyrcfa  secunda) 

3815  and  false  Solomon's  seal  (Smiladna  stellata). 
3816 
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3816      Terrestrial  Conservation  Focus  Areas  in  Greatest  Need  (Her  I) 

3817 

3818       Missouri  Coteau  (5,278,913  acres) 
3819 


3820 

3821  Figure  23.   Missouri  Coteau  Focus  Area 

3822 

3823  This  area  represents  part  of  the  large  continental  prairie  grassland  and  pothole 

3824  habitat  that  occurs  in  eastern  Montana.  This  portion  ot  Montana's  prairie  pothole 

3825  country  contains  the  highest  density  ot  natural  wetlands.  In  most  years, 

3826  springtime  finds  this  area  dotted  with  small  wetlands.  These  shallow  wetlands 

3827  shine  amongst  the  small  glacial  hilltops  that  are  covered  with  short-  to  mid-grass 

3828  prairie  species.  Several  wildlife  and  vegetative  species  in  this  area  are  unique, 

3829  as  this  is  the  main  portion  of  Montana  that  is  considered  to  be  part  of  this  North 

3830  American  duck  factory,  the  other  being  areas  north  of  Chinook. 
3831 

3832  Landscape  Characteristics 
3833 

3834  This  area  represents  hummocky  plains,  outwash  and  stream  terraces,  fans,  and 

3835  floodplains  that  formed  in  thin  glacial  till  and  river  sediments  that  lie  over  shale, 

3836  siKstone,  and  sandstone.  Moraines,  kames,  kettles,  and  small  lakes  also  occur. 

3837  Elevations  range  from  1,650  to  3,050  feet.  Drainage  density  is  moderate.  Mean 

3838  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  12  to  15  inches,  about  20  percent  falling  as 

3839  snow.  The  soil  temperature  and  moisture  regimes  are  frigid  and  udic.   Primary 

3840  natural  disturbances  include  elongated  droughts,  insects,  and  severe  storms. 

3841  Land  use  is  predominantly  wheat  farming  and  range  and  pasture  lands.  The 

3842  breakdown  for  land  stewardship  in  the  Missouri  Coteau  is  as  follows: 
3843 

3844  U.S.  Federal  Agencies:        147,337  acres,  which  include: 

3845  BLM:  11 7,375  asres 

3846  USFWS:  29,900  acres 

3847  NPS:  62  asres 
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3848 

State  Agencies: 

386,782  acres 

3849 

Tribal  Lands: 

691,154  acres 

3850 

Private: 

4,040,1 73  acres 

3851 

County  S  City: 

62  acres 

3852 

3853 

Associated  Habitats 

3854 

Habitat 

Habitat  Tier 

Percentage  of  Area 

Moderate/  High  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

3.57 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Irrigated 

111 

5.39 

Wetland  &  Riparian 

1 

6.13 

Altered  Herbaceous 

II 

12.69 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

27.71 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Dry 

III 

36.19 

3855 

3856  Note :  A  Kitri  QlQt>60%  ol  tie  btaiQiri  Cofcru  acait  represented.  8*31%  is  mode  \m>  ol  atantjantonolotiei  rvifttal 

3857  4p... 

3858 

3859       Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

3860 

3861  There  are  a  total  of  325  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

3862  Missouri  Coteau  Focus  Area.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  28. 
3863 

3864  Amphibians:  Northern  Leopard  Frog 
3865 

3866  Birds:  Common  Loon,  Trumpeter  Swan.  Bald  Eagle,  Yelbw  Rail,  Whooping 

3867  Crane,  Piping  Plover,  Long-billed  Curfew.  Least  Tern.  Black  Tern.  Owl 

3868  Burrowing,  Sedge  Wren,  and  Nelson's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow 
3869 

3870       Mammals:  TownserrcTs  Big-eared  Bat,  and  Meadow  Jumping  Mouse 
3871 

3872  Reptiles:  Snapping  Turtle,  Spiny  Softshell,  Western  Hognose  Snake,  Milk 

3873  Snake,  and  Smooth  Green  Snake 
3874 

3875       Conservation  Concerns 
3876 

3877  *  Loss  of  habitat  due  to  conversion  of  native  prairie  to  small  grain  crops 

3878  •  Wetland  drainage 

3879  •  Invasive  or  exotic  plant  species 

3880  ■  Disruption  of  natural  disturbance  processes  or  hydrologic  regimes 

3881  *  Oil  drilling  and  exploration  activities 
3882 

3883      Conservation  Strategies 
3884 

3885  •     Government  and  private  conservation  programs/activities  that  encourage 

3886  and  support  private  land  stewardship 
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3887  *     Policy-based  approaches  that  encourage  the  conservation  of  natural 

3888  communities,  rather  than  support  their  conversion 

3889  •     Increased  cooperative  efforts  to  maintain  ecological  features  or  processes 

3890  on  public  lands,  private  and  tribal 

3891  •     Cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  the  abundance  of  exotic  species 
3892 
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3906       Montana  Sedimentary  Plains  (13,828,142  acres) 

3907 


3908 
3909 

3910 

3911 

3912 

3913 

3914 

3915 

3916 

3917 

3918 

3919 

3920 

3921 

3922 

3923 

3924 

3925 

3926 

3927 

3928 

3929 

3930 

3931 

3932 

3933 

3934 

3935 

3936 

3937 


Figure  24.   Montana  Sedimentary  Plains  Focus  Area 

This  gently  sloping  to  tolling  area  contains  scattered  buttes  and  Bad  Lands.  It 
sits  on  heavy  clay  soils  and  consists  of  mostly  dry  shrub  lands  and  mixed  grass 
prairies.  It  receives  very  little  precipitation  and  is  interspersed  with  woody  draws 
that  contain  ponderosa  pine,  cedar  and  snowberry.  Agricultural  practises  can  be 
found  throughout  the  area  that  also  supports  many  dry  land  native  wildlife 
species  such  as  antelope,  mule  deer  and  sage-grouse. 

Landscape  Characteristics 

This  area  includes  plains  and  hills  formed  in  residuum  and  alluvium  from  shale 
and  sandstone.   Some  lacustrine  sediments  also  occur.  Elevations  range  from 
2.100  to  4,150  feet.  Drainage  density  is  moderate.  Mean  annual  precipitation 
ranges  from  10  to  14  inches,  about  30  percent  falling  as  snow.   Soil  temperature 
and  moisture  regimes  are  frigid  and  ardic  ustic.  The  primary  natural  disturbance 
is  fire  and  drought.  Land  use  is  predominantly  livestock  grazing  with  a  small 
amount  of  dryland  farming.  The  breakdown  for  land  stewardship  in  the  Montana 
Sedimentary  Plains  E  as  follows; 


U.S.  Federal  Agencies: 

BLM: 

USFS: 

USFWS: 

NPS: 
State  Agencies: 
Tribal  Lands: 
Private: 
County  &  City: 


1 ,61 7,799  acres,  which  include: 

1.414,184  acres 

134,240  acres 

10,934  acres 

680  acres 

792,405  acres 

566,427  acres 

10,822,908  acres 

1.050  acres 
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3938 

3939       Associated  Habitats 

3940 


Habitat 

Habitat  Tier 

Percentage  of  Area 

Xeric  Shrub-grassland  Associations 

1 

2.31 

Moderate/  High  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

2.42 

Very  Low  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

2.71 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Irrigated 

III 

2.86 

Ponderosa  Pine 

II 

4.52 

Wetland  &  Riparian 

1 

4.64 

Badlands 

II 

4.66 

Sagebrush 

1 

6.77 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Dry 

III 

9.06 

Mixed  Xeric  Shrubs 

1 

10.47 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

41.13 

39^1 

3942  Note:  A  tottoioi  S4-  oltw  JAontaia  Scdmrntrj  Piareatean  represented   8  46^  I*  made  upolacomttnalonoi 

3943  otitr  hibrlti  If  pc  i 
3944 

3945  Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 
3946 

3947  There  are  a  total  of  347  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

3948  Montana  Sedimentary  Plains  Focus  Area,  All  associations  can  be  found  within 

3949  Table  29. 
3950 

3951  Amphibians:  Northern  Leopard  Frog 
3952 

3953  Birds:  Common  Loon(  Trumpeter  Swan.  Bald  Eagle,  Sage-grouse.  Whooping 

3954  Crane,  Mountain  Plover.  Long-billed  Curlew.  Least  Tern.  Black  Tern,  and 

3955  Burrowing  Owl, 

3956 

3957  Mammals:  Spotted  Bat,  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat.  Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog, 

3958  Meadow  Jumping  Mouse.  Black-footed  Ferret.  Lynx,  and  Amerban  Bison 
3959 

3960  Reptiles:  Snapping  Turtle,  Spiny  Softshell,  Western  Hognose  Snake,  and  Milk 

3961  Snake 
3962 

3963  Conservation  Concerns 
3964 

3965  •     Loss  of  habitat  as  a  result  of  conversion  of  native  prairie  to  agriculture 

3966  •     Invasive  or  exotic  plant  species 

3967  •     Disruption  of  natural  disturbance  processes  or  hydrologic  regimes 

3968  •     Residential  development  along  the  river  that  degrades  riparian  areas 

3969  •     Rip-rap  and  other  bank  stabilization  work 

3970  •     Unsustainable  domestic  livestock  grazing  practices 
3971 
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3972  Conservation  Strategies 
3973 

3974  *     Government  and  private  conservation  programs/activities  that  encourage 

3975  and  support  private  land  stewardship 

3976  •     Policy-based  approaches  that  encourage  the  conservation  of  natural 

3977  communities,  rather  than  support  their  conversion 

3978  •     Increased  efforts  to  maintain  ecological  features  (i.e.  blask-tailed  prairie 

3979  dog  colonies)  or  processes  (i.e.  fire)  on  public  lands  as  they  disappear 

3980  from  private  lands. 

3981  •     Cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  the  abundance  of  exotic  species 

3982  •    Work  with  other  agencies  to  focus  on  critical  fire  condition  class  areas 
3983 
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3996       Aquatic  Conservation  Focus  Areas  in  Greatest  Need  (Tier  I) 

3997 

3998       Lower  Missouri  River(175  River  Miles) 

3999 


4030 

4001  Figure  25.   Lower  Missouri  River  Focus  Area 

4002 

4003  The  bwer  Missouri  River  is  a  land  of  badlands,  breaks,  coulees  and  gently  rolling 

4004  hills.  The  river  runs  approximately  1 80  river  miles  from  Fort  Peck  Dam  to  the 

4005  North  Dakota  border  The  section  of  river  from  the  Dam  to  the  town  of  Wolf  Point 

4006  is  uncharacteristically  cool  and  clear,  as  water  discharged  from  bottom  of 

4007  reservoir  is  devoid  of  sediment  and  cold.  Along  with  many  native  fish  species, 

4008  this  area  is  occupied  by  nonnatrve  trout  species.  Even  with  ftows  from  the  Milk 

4009  Rrver,  this  section  does  not  return  to  warm  water  habitat  until  it  reaches  the  town 

401 0  of  Wolf  Point,  approximately  70  river  miles  downstream.  From  here  to  the  North 

401 1  Dakota  border  the  Missouri  remains  warm,  with  warm  water  tributaries  like  the 

401 2  Poplar  Rrver,  Red  Water  River  and  Big  Muddy  Creek.  The  adjacent  land  along 

4013  the  bwer  Missouri  is  primarily  cottonwood-wiltow  bottomlands  and  irrigated 

4014  cropland.  As  with  the  area  immediately  below  Fort  Peck  Dam,  this  area  supports 

4015  paddlefish,  pallid  sturgeon,  shovelnose  sturgeon,  sauger,  goldeye,  blue  sucker, 

4016  river  carp  sucker,  along  with  many  other  native  fish  species. 
4017 

401 8  Associated  Habitats 
4019 


Habit  a!  Type 

Habitat  Tier 

Acres 
3021 

Miles 

Lowland  Lakes 

III 

Lowland  Reservoirs 

11: 

374 

Mixed  Source  Rivers 

(Intermountain  and  Prairie 

Flow) 

il 

175 

Prairie  Streams 

\ 

3228 

4020 
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4021 
4022 
4023 
4024 
4025 
4026 
4027 

4028 

4029 

4030 

4031 

4032 

4033 

4034 

4035 

4036 

4037 

4038 

4039 

4040 

4041 

4042 

4043 

4044 

4045 

4046 

4047 

4048 

4049 

4050 

4051 

4052 

4053 

4054 

4055 

4056 

4057 

4058 
4059 
4060 
4061 
4062 
4063 
4064 
4065 
4066 


Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

There  are  a  total  of  55  aquatic  species  that  are  found  within  the  Lower  Missouri 
River  Focus  Area  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  30. 

Fish:  Pallid  Sturgeon,  Paddlefish,  Shortnose  Gar,  Sturgeon  Chub,  Sicklefin 
Chub,  Pearl  Dace,  Blue  Sucker,  Burbot,  and  Sauger 

Conservation  Concerns 

•  Culverts,  dams,  irrigatbn  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 
partially  impede  fish  movement  and  reduce  connectivity  of  habitat 

•  Modification  and  degradation  of  stream  channels  caused  by  various 
construction  or  land  management  practices 

•  Degradation  of  riparian  vegetation  caused  by  varbus  land  management 
practices.  Such  activities  de-stabilize  streambanks,  increase  sediment 
inputs,  and  reduce  shading 

•  Entrainment  of  juvenile  and  adurt  fishes  by  irrigatbn  diversion  or  other 
water  intakes 

•  Alteratbns  of  the  quantity  or  timing  of  streamflows  causing  dewatering  or 
unnatural  flow  fluctuatbns  that  diminish  the  quantity  or  quality  of  essential 
habitats 

•  Unnatural  hydrograph  and  water  temperatures  associated  with  presence 
and  operations  of  large  dams,  as  well  as  bbckage  of  migratory  corridors 

•  Unnatural  cool,  clear  water  such  as  occurs  bebw  primarystem  dams  can 
adversely  impact  native  fish  populations 

•  Water  chemistry  problems  can  arise  due  to  munbipal  discharge,  irrigatbn 
return  water,  the  discharge  of  waste  water  from  coal  bed  methane 
operatbns,  and  other  sources 

Conservation  Strategies 

•  Removal  or  modifbatbnof  barriers  in  a  manner  that  restores  fish  passage 

•  Restoration  of  stream  channels  or  stream  banks  to  a  condition  that 
simulates  their  natural  form  and  function 

•  Modifbatbn  of  riparian  management  practices  such  that  riparian 
vegetation  is  albwed  to  recover 

•  Screening  or  modrtbation  of  irrigation  diversions  or  other  water  intakes  in 
a  manner  that  prevents  entrainment  of  fishes 

•  Implementatbn  of  various  water  conservation  or  flow  management 
practbes  that  restore  essential  habitats  and  simulate  the  natural 
hydrograph 

•  To  the  extent  feasible,  operate  dams  to  mimic  a  more  natural  hydrograph 
in  the  primarystem  rivers,  and  ensure  more  natural  thermal  regime. 
Provide  passage  over  dams  to  ensure  full  migratory  movement 
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4066       Lower  Yellowstone  River  (278  River  Miles) 

4067 


4068 

4069  Figure  26.   Lower  Yellowstone  River  Focus  Area 

4070 

4071  The  French  called  it  "Roche  Jaune\  meaning  yellow  rock,  to  describe  the  lower 

4072  section  of  the  Yelbwstone  that  is  lined  with  trees  and  meanders  through  yellow 

4073  bluffs  and  rimrocks  on  its  journey  toward  North  Dakota  This  reach  of  the  river 

4074  cuts  through  a  country  of  plateaus  and  wind  carved  sandstone*  By  the  time  the 

4075  Yelbwstone  has  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Bighorn  River  it  has  turned  from  a 

4076  crystal,  cold  mountain  stream  into  a  warm  plains  river  As  is  it  fbws  north  and 

4077  east  it  picks  up  strength  from  the  Powder  and  Tongue  rivers.  In  the  bwer 

4078  Yelbwstone  you  can  find  species  like  sauger,  burbot  and  paddlefish, 
4079 

4080  Associated  Habitats 
4061 


Habitat  Type 

Habitat  Tier 

Acres 

Miles 

Intermountain  Valley  Rivers 

II 

1 

Lowland  Lakes 

III 

6577 

Lowland  Reservoirs 

III 

1119 

Mixed  Source  Rivers 

(Intermountain  and  Prairie  Flow) 

il 

278 

Mountain  Lakes 

III 

251 

Mountain  Reservoirs 

III 

177 

Prairie  Rivers 

II 

1 

Prairie  Streams 

1 

11326 

4082 
4063 
4084        Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

4085 
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4086  There  are  a  total  of  65  aquatic  species  that  are  found  within  the  Lower 

4087  Yellowstone  River  Focus  Area  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  31 . 
4088 

4089  Fish:  Pallid  Sturgeon,  Paddtefish.  Shortnose  Gar,  Sturgeon  Chub.  Sicklefin 

4090  Chub,  Pearl  Dace,  Blue  Sixker.  Burbot,  and  Sauger 
4091 

4092  Conservation  Concerns 
4093 

4094  *     Culverts,  dams,  irrigatbn  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 

4095  partially  impede  fish  movement  and  reduce  connectivity  of  habitat 

4096  •     Entrainment  of  juvenile  and  adult  fishes  by  irrigatbn  diversion  or  other 

4097  water  intakes 

4098  *     Alterations  of  the  quantity  or  timing  of  streamflows  causing  dewatering  or 

4099  unnatural  flow  fluctuatbns  that  diminish  the  quantity  or  quality  of  essential 

4100  habitats 

4101  •     Unnatural  cool,  clear  water  such  as  occurs  bebw  primarystem  dams  can 

4102  adversely  affect  native  fish  populations 

4103  *     Water  chemistry  problems  can  arise  due  to  municipal  discharge,  irrigatbn 

41 04  return  water,  the  discharge  of  waste  water  from  coal  bed  methane 

41 05  operatbns.  and  other  sources 

41 06  •     Modifbatbn  and  degradatbn  of  stream  channels  caused  by  varbus 

41 07  construction  or  land  management  practices 

41 08  •     Degradatbn  of  riparian  vegetatbn  caused  by  varbus  land  management 

4109  practbes.  Such  activities  de-stabilize  streambanks.  increase  sediment 

41 10  inputs,  and  reduce  shading 

411 1 

4112  Conservation  Strategies 
4113 

41 14  *     Removal  or  modifbatbn  of  barriers  in  a  manner  that  restores  fish  passage 

41 1 5  •     Restoration  of  stream  channels  or  stream  banks  to  a  condition  that 

41 16  simulates  their  natural  form  and  function 

41 1 7  •     Modifbatbn  of  riparian  management  practices  sixh  that  riparian 

41 1 8  vegetation  is  albwed  to  recover 

41 19  •     Screening  or  modrfbation  of  irrigation  diversions  or  other  water  intakes  in 

4120  a  manner  that  prevents  entrainment  of  fishes 

4121  •     Implementatbn  of  various  water  conservation  or  flow  management 

4122  practbes  that  restore  essential  habitats  and  simulate  the  natural 

4123  hydrograph 
4124 

4125 
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4125       Powder  River  (220  River  Miles) 

4126 


4127 
4128 

4129 

4130 

4131 

4132 

4133 

4134 

4135 

4136 

4137 

4138 

4139 

4140 

4141 

4142 

4143 


4144 
4145 
4146 
4147 
4148 
4149 
4150 


Figure  27.   Powder  River  Focus  Area 

This  warm  prairie  river  originates  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Bighorn 
Mountains  in  Wyoming.  Flowing  220  miles  to  reach  the  Yellowstone  River,  the 
Powder  is  aptly  named  as  it  is  rich  in  sediment  load.  A  major  spawning  tributary 
for  native  fishes  found  in  the  Yellowstone  system,  the  Powder  River  provides 
spawning  and  nursery  habitat  for  sauger,  shovelnose  sturgeon,  channel  catfish 
and  many  cyprinid  minnow  species.  The  fbw  regime  of  this  flashy  river  system 
can  fluctuate  from  over  2000  cfs  during  the  March  spring  snowmelt  period  to  less 
than  5  cfs  during  the  hot  summer  days  of  August.  Fish  in  this  prairie  river  system 
have  evolved  to  utilize  the  Powder  during  periods  of  high  flow.   Sauger  tagged  in 
the  primary-stem  Yellowstone  River  have  been  re-captured  in  Clear  Creek,  a 
headwater  tributary  to  the  Powder,  equating  to  over  220  miles  of  travel. 

Associated  Habitats 


H  abrtat  Type 

Habitat  Tier 

Acres 
926 

Miles 

Lowland  Lakes 

in 

Lowland  Reservoirs 

in 

80 

Prairie  Rivers 

ii 

220 

Prairie  Streams 

i 

3703 

Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

There  are  a  total  of  38  aquatic  species  that  are  found  within  the  Powder  River 
Focus  Area  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  32. 

Fish:  Sturgeon  Chub,  Burbot,  and  Sauger 
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4151 

4152  Conservation  Concerns 

4153 

4154  •     Culverts,  dams,  irrigatbn  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 

4155  partially  impede  fish  movement  and  reduce  connectivity  of  habitat 

4156  •     Modification  and  degradation  of  stream  channels  caused  by  various 

4157  construction  or  land  management  practices 

4158  •     Degradation  of  riparian  vegetation  caused  by  varbus  land  management 

4159  practices.  Such  activities  de-stabilize  streambanks.  increase  sediment 

4160  inputs,  and  reduce  shading 

4161  ■     Entrainment  of  juvenile  and  adult  fishes  by  irrigatbn  diversion  or  other 

4162  water  intakes 

41 63  •     Alterations  of  the  quantity  or  timing  of  streamflows  causing  dewatering  or 

4164  unnatural  flow  fluctuatbns  that  diminish  the  quantity  or  quality  of  essential 

4165  habitats 

4166  •     Water  chemistry  problems  that  arise  due  to  municipal  discharge,  irrigation 

41 67  return  water,  the  discharge  of  waste-water  from  coal  bed  methane 

41 68  operatbns.  and  other  sources 
4169 

41 70  Conservation  Strategies 
4171 

4172  •     Removal  or  modifbationof  barriers  in  a  manner  that  restores  fish  passage 

41 73  *     Restoration  of  stream  channels  or  stream  banks  to  a  condition  that 

4174  simulates  their  natural  form  and  function 

41 75  •     Modifbatbn  of  riparian  management  practices  sixh  that  riparian 

4176  vegetation  is  albwed  to  recover 

41 77  •     Screening  or  modification  of  irrigation  diversions  or  other  water  intakes  in 

41 78  a  manner  that  prevents  entrainment  of  fishes 

4179  •     Implementatbn  of  various  waterconservationorflow  management 

41 80  practices  that  restore  essential  habitats  and  simulate  the  natural 

4181  hydrograph 
4182 

4183  References 

4184 

4185 
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4185       Tongue  River  (221  River  Miles) 

41  86 


4187 
4188 

4189 

4190 

4191 

4192 

4193 

4194 

4195 

4196 

4197 

4198 

4199 

4200 

4201 

4202 

4203 

4204 


Figure  28.  Tongue  River  Focus  Area 

The  headwaters  of  the  Tongue  River  rise  in  the  Bighorn  Mountains  of  Wyoming. 
From  these  sources  the  river  flows  northeast  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Yellowstone  Rivet  at  Miles  City.  A  major  spawning  tributary  for  native  fishes 
found  in  the  Yellowstone  system,  the  Tongue  River  provides  spawning  and 
nursery  habitat  for  sauger,  shovelnose  sturgeon,  channel  catfish  and  many 
cyprinid  minnow  species.  The  3,500-acre  Tongue  River  Dam  controls  the  river's 
flow  in  Montana.  Above  the  reservoir,  the  river  meanders  through  a  broad  open 
valley.  Here  its  main  features  are  turbid  water,  slow  velocity  gravel  and  mud 
bottoms,  and  warm  water  temperatures.  Downstream  from  the  dam,  the  river 
flows  for  1 0  miles  through  a  narrow,  restrictive  canyon  with  increasing  gradient 
and  accompanying  cooler  water  temperatures  and  gravel  bottoms.  The  Tongue 
River  again  becomes  a  slow,  meandering  valley  stream  for  its  last  1 79  miles. 

Associated  Habitats 


Habitat  Type 

Habitat  Tier 

Acres 

Miles 

Lowland  Lakes 

III 

665 

Lowland  Reservoirs 

III 

2176 

Mountain  Lakes 

111 

54 

Mountain  Reservoirs 

III 

1 

Prairie  Rivers 

II 

221 

Prairie  Streams 

I 

4843 

4205 
4206 
4207 


Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 
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4208 
4209 
4210 
4211 
4212 
4213 
4214 

4215 

4216 

4217 

4218 

4219 

4220 

4221 

4222 

4223 

4224 

4225 

4226 

4227 

4228 

4229 

4230 

4231 

4232 

4233 

4234 

4235 

4236 

4237 

4238 
4239 
4240 
4241 

4242 
4243 
4244 
4245 
4246 
4247 
4248 
4249 

4250 


There  are  a  total  of  49  aquatic  species  that  are  found  within  the  Tongue  River 
Focus  Area.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  33. 

Fish:  Paddlefish,  Sturgeon  Chub,  Blue  Sucker,  Burbot,  and  Sauger 

Conservation  Concerns 

•  Culverts,  dams,  irrigatbn  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 
partially  impede  fish  movement 

•  Modification  and  degradation  of  stream  channels  caused  by  various 
construction  or  land  management  practices 

•  Degradation  of  riparian  vegetation  caused  by  varbus  land  management 
practices.  Such  activities  de-stabilize  streambanks,  increase  sediment 
inputs,  and  reduce  shading 

•  Entrainment  of  juvenile  and  adult  fishes  by  irrigatbn  diversion  or  other 
water  intakes 

•  Alteratbns  of  the  quantity  or  timing  of  streamflows  causing  dewatering  or 
unnatural  flow  fluctuatbns  that  diminish  the  quantity  or  quality  of  essential 
habitats 

•  Unnatural  cool,  clear  water  such  as  occurs  bebw  primarystem  dams  can 
adversely  affect  native  fish  populations 

•  Water  chemistry  problems  that  arise  due  to  municipal  discharge,  irrigatbn 
return  water,  the  discharge  of  waste  water  from  coal  bed  methane 
operatbns,  and  other  sources 

•  Loss  of  species  (mountain  whitefish  and  mountain  sucker)  bebw  Tongue 
River  Dam  due  to  water  management  and  drought 

Conservation  Strategies 

•  Removal  or  modifbatbnof  barriers  in  a  manner  that  restores  fish  passage 

•  Restoration  of  stream  channels  or  stream  banks  to  a  condition  that 
simulates  their  natural  form  and  function 

•  Modificatbn  of  riparian  management  practices  such  that  riparian 
vegetation  is  altowed  to  recover 

•  Screening  or  modrfbation  of  irrigation  diversions  or  other  water  intakes  in 
a  manner  that  prevents  entrainment  of  fishes 

•  Implementatbn  of  various  water  conservation  or  flow  management 
practbes  that  restore  essential  habitats  and  simulate  the  natural 
hydrograph 

References 
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4250      Shrub  Grassland  Ecotype 

4251 


4252 

4253  Figure  29.   Shrub-grassland  Ecotype 

4254 

4255  Montana's  important,  yet  sporadic,  shrub  grasslands  are  found  across  the 

4256  southern  half  Montana  in  high  elevation  valleys  and  along  grassy  sbpes.  The 

4257  junipers  and  sagebrushes  that  characterize  these  generally  dry  slopes  occupy 

4258  only  eight  percent  of  Montana,  Typically  interspersed  with  low-cover  grasslands, 

4259  shrub  grassland  offers  a  unique  transition  that  supports  many  of  Montana's 

4260  species  of  greatest  conservation  need.  More  than  half  of  Montana's  shrub 

4261  grasslands  are  privately  owned.  Increasingly,  the  high  and  flat  benches  that 

4262  traditionally  provide  grazing  lands  for  wildlife  and  livestock  are  prized  for 

4263  residential  development  for  their  easy  access  with  1 00-mile  views.   In  the  coming 

4264  years,  long-term  partnerships  with  landowners  will  be  a  crucial  component  of 

4265  shrub  grassland  conservation. 
4266 

4267  Landscape  Characteristics 
4268 

4269  The  shrub  grassland  ecotype  includes  7,240,566  acres  and  represents  7,7%  of 

4270  Montana  The  southwestern  segment  of  the  shrub  grassland  ecotype  is  situated 

4271  in  high  mountain  valleys  and  on  non-forested  mountain  slopes  at  elevations  from 

4272  5,500  feet  to  8,000  feet.  Slopes  vary  from  nearly  level  in  valleys  to  sometimes 

4273  more  than  45°  on  some  mountainsides.  Mountain  valleys  and  drainages 

4274  associated  with  this  segment  include  the  Centennial,  Big  Hole,  upper 

4275  Beaverhead,  and  the  valley  between  the  Butte  Highlands  and  Fleecer  Mountain. 

4276  Shrub  grasslands  are  found  on  slopes  of  the  Centennial,  Snowcrest, 

4277  Beaverhead,  Pintlar,  Highland,  Ruby,  south  Bitterroot,  Tendoy  and  Tobacco  Root 

4278  mountains.  A  segment  of  shrub  grassland  occupies  the  valleys  of  the  upper 

4279  Shields  and  Smith  rivers  at  elevations  from  4,500  to  6,500  feet.  These  slopes 

4280  are  predominantly  near  level  or  gentle.  Other  areas  of  shrub  grassland  are  found 

4281  in  the  northcentral  and  southern  plains  regbnon  mostly  level  or  gentle  slopes, 
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4282  although  where  this  ecotype  occupies  dissected  river  breaks,  sbpes  can  be 

4283  locally  steep.  Maprdrainages  where  these  shrub  grasslands  are  located  include 

4284  the  Clark  Fork  of  the  Yellowstone,  upper  Tongue  and  Powder  rivers,  Bighorn, 

4285  Musselshell  Milk,  central  Missouri  and  Missouri  abouve  Fort  Peck  Dam,  and  Dry 

4286  Creek  Most  are  located  in  elevatbns  ranging  (rom  2,000  to  3,500  feet. 
4287 

4288  Soils 
4289 

4290  Land  occupied  by  this  ecotype  in  the  southwest  is  geologically  the  same  as  the 

4291  adjacent  grasslands  or  forest.  Shrub  grasslands  in  the  plains  dominated  by 

4292  Wyoming  big  sagebrush  most  commonly  occur  on  Cretaceous  shales  (Colorado 

4293  Shale,  Montane  Group,  and  Pierre  Shale  in  the  sedimentary  plains  area.  Other 

4294  shrub  grasslands  occupy  a  variety  of  geological  substrates.  Very  tittle  shrub 

4295  grassland  is  found  in  the  glaciated  plains. 
4296 

4297  As  well  as  being  highly  variable  in  terms  of  vegetatbn  composition,  geographic 

4298  location,  and  geology,  the  shrub/grassland  ecotype  is  variable  in  terms  of  soil 

4299  characteristics.   Most  of  the  major  soil  categories  found  in  Montana,  except  for 

4300  those  of  alpine  and  subalpine  situations,  are  represented  in  this  ecotype 

4301  (Montagneet  Al  1978). 
4302 

4303  Climate 
4304 

4305  Mean  annual  temperature  in  the  intermountain/foothill  segment  of  the  ecotype 

4306  varies  from  36°  to  40°  F.   In  the  plains  shrub  grasslands,  mean  annual 

4307  temperatures  range  from  43^  to  45°  F. 
4308 

4309  Because  this  ecotype  occurs  as  widely  separated  segments  across  most  of  the 

4310  southern  half  of  the  state,  temperatures  at  a  given  time  of  year  vary  broadly.   Due 

431 1  to  the  relatively  high  elevatbns  where  shrub  grassland  is  found  in  the 

4312  intermountain  region,  January  daily  temperatures  are  comparatively  cold  for  that 

4313  part  of  the  state  (12°  to  19°  F.).  January  temperatures  in  the  plains  segments  are 

4314  typical  for  whichever  area  of  the  state  they  are  in  and  range  from  10*  to  20°  F. 

4315  July  daily  temperatures  in  the  southwest  segment  range  from  57*  to  63*  F.  and 

4316  on  the  plains  they  vary  from  64°  to  66°  F.   Mean  annual  extreme  minimum 

431 7  temperatures  across  the  ecotype  vary  from  —24°  to  — 31a  F.  putting  most  of  it  into 

4318  the  cold  side  of  plant  hardiness  zone  4.  Mean  annual  maximum  temperatures 

4319  may  be  anywhere  from  less  than  85°  F.  in  the  southwest  to  over  1 02°  F.  in  the 

4320  southeast. 
4321 

4322  Average  length  of  time  without  frost  is  shortest  in  the  southwest  and  may  only  be 

4323  30  days  in  some  places.  The  frost  free  period  is  the  greatest  in  those  segments 

4324  near  the  lower  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  rivers  where  it  may  range  from  1 15  to 

4325  130  days. 
4326 
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4327  The  percentage  of  precipitation  received  during  the  growing  season  is  highly 

4328  variable  within  the  southwest  segment,  ranging  from  35  to  60  percent  depending 

4329  on  the  area  The  shrub  and  grassland  around  White  Sulfur  Springs  receives  40 

4330  to  45  percent  of  its  moisture  in  the  growing  season.  In  other  segments  of  shrub 

4331  grassland,  50  to  62  percent  of  moisture  falls  during  the  growing  season. 
4332 

4333  Snowfall  for  the  shrub/grassland  areas  in  or  near  the  mountains,  except  for  the 

4334  segment  south  of  the  Pryor  Mountains,  generally  ranges  from  31  to  90  inches 

4335  each  year.   Mean  number  of  days  with  snowcover  in  these  areas  varies  from  90 

4336  to  1 60  days.  An  area  of  shrub/grassland  south  of  the  Pryor  Mountains  averages 

4337  less  than  30  inches  of  mean  annual  snowfall  and  generally  has  snow  on  the 

4338  ground  less  than  60  days.  The  other  areas  generally  average  between  20  and 

4339  50  inches  of  snowfall  with  60  to  1 00  days  of  snowcover. 
4340 

4341  Anthropogenic 
4342 

4343  The  shrub  grassland  ecotype  is  some  of  the  most  undeveloped  habitat  in  the 

4344  state.  Recreatbnalists  and  agriculturalists  enpy  and  appreciate  it.  The 

4345  breakdown  of  landowner  stewardship  for  shrub  grassland  ecotype  is  as  foltows: 
4346 

4347  U.S.  Federal  Agencies:        1,851.561  asres,  which  include 

4348  BLM:  1,574,556  asres 

4349  USFS:  228,634  asres 

4350  USFWS:  42,008  acres 

4351  NPS:  1,977  acres 

4352  State  Agencies:  668,049  asres 

4353  Tribal  Lands:  260,264  asres 

4354  Private:  4,431 ,526  asres 

4355  City  &  County:  0  acres 
4356 

4357  Vegetation 
4358 

4359  In  areas  of  the  shrub  grassland  ecotype  that  has  fine  textured  soils  and  receives 

4360  10  to  14  inches  of  annual  precipitation,  the  predominant  species  of  vegetation  is 

4361  the  big  sagebrush  {Artemisia  tridentate  ssp).  Big  sagebrush  dominated 

4362  communities  in  this  area  normally  are  found  on  fine  textured  to  very  fine  textured 

4363  soils.  Such  areas  are  estimated  to  cover  65%  of  the  ecotype.  Where  there  is 

4364  more  available  moisture  due  to  run  in  or  high  water  table,  silver  sagebrush 

4365  [Artemisia  cana)  or  greasewood  {Sarcobatus  vermicufatus)  may  be  abundant. 

4366  Silver  sagebrush  is  favored  by  medium  textured  non-saline  soils;  greasewood  is 

4367  usually  found  on  dense  clay  saline  and/or  alkaline  soils.   Silver  sagebrush 

4368  bottomlands  in  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Park  described  by  Hansen  et  al. 

4369  1988  are  probably  similar  to  such  communities  in  eastern  Montana,   Dominant 

4370  species  in  these  areas  are  silver  sagebrush,  western  wheatgrass  (Agropyron 

4371  smithifii  and  green  needlegrass  {Stipa  virkiula).  The  dominant  understory 

4372  species  under  big  sagebrush  in  eastern  areas  are  western  wheatgrass,  prairie 
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4373  junegrass  {Koeleria  macrantha).  and  green  needlegrass.  Othercommon  species 

4374  include  nuttall  saltbush  [Atriptex  m/tfa///v),  bluebunch  wheatgrass  (Agropyron 

4375  spicatum),  and  various  milkvetches  [Astragalus  spp.J.  In  the  west,  dominant 

4376  grasses  are  bluebunch  wheatgrass.  western  wheatgrass,  and  praire  junegrass. 

4377  Common  forbes  are  milkvetches,  American  vetch  [Vida  Americana)  t  and 

4378  biscuitroot  [Lomatium  spp.). 
4379 

4380  Where  big  sagebrush  is  the  dominant  species  on  silty  soils  in  the  10  to  14  inch 

4381  precipitation  zone,  the  most  abundant  grasses  are  needle  and  thread  (Stipa 

4382  cornata)  and  western  wheatgrass  in  the  east  and  bluebunch  wheatgrass  in  the 

4383  west  (Ross  et  a!  1976)  (Mueuggleret  al.  1980).  On  limy,  shalbw  and  very 

4384  shalbw  soils  bluebunch  wheatgrass  is  typically  dominant.   Communities 

4385  containing  both  low  sagebrush  {Artemisia  arbuscuta)  and  big  sagebrush  are 

4386  found  in  some  areas  of  extreme  southwest  Montana  east  of  the  continental 

4387  divide.  These  sites  are  often  on  limestone.  Subdominant  grasses  include  prairie 

4388  junegrass  and  sandberg  bluegrass  {Poasecunda).   Common  forbs  are  hood's 

4389  plox  {PNox  hoodit)  and  blue  flax  (Linum  perenne).  Curlleaf  mountain  mahogany 

4390  [Cercocarpus  ledlfolius)  is  another  shrub  restricted  to  the  extreme  southwestern 

4391  part  of  the  state.  A  bitterbrush  [Purshia  fr«yenfafe)/bluebunch  wheatgrass  habitat 

4392  type  is  recognized  west  of  the  divide  and  an  aromatc  sumac  [Rhus  aromatica) 

4393  /bluebunch  wheatgrass  type  occurs  in  southcentral  Montana  Other  shrubs  such 

4394  as  big  sagebrush,  rubber  rabbitbrush  (Chrysothamnus  nauseosus),  and  Rocky 

4395  Mountain  juniper  [Juniperus  scopulorum)  may  be  important  in  these  types. 

4396  Finally,  on  saline  lowlands,  a  greasewood'we  stern  wheatgrass  habitat  is 

4397  recognized  and  on  uplands  agreasewood'basin  wildiye  [Elymus  dnereus)  type. 
4398 

4399  The  areas  of  the  shrub  grassland  ecotype  where  annual  precipitation  is  from  1 5 

4400  to  19  inches  are  usually  higher  in  elevation  than  those  with  annual  precipitation 

4401  between  10  to  14  inches.  The  most  abundant  shrub  species  is  generally 

4402  mountain  big  sagebrush  (Artemisia  tridentate  ssp.  vaseyana),  although  there 

4403  may  be  some  Wyoming  big  sagebrush,  rubber  rabbit  brush,  and  bitterbrush. 

4404  Where  these  shrub/grasslands  occur  in  southwestern  Montana,  bluebunch 

4405  wheatgrass  is  still  an  important  grass  species  as  in  the  10  to  14  inch  precipitation 

4406  areas,  but  Idaho  fescue  is  considered  to  be  dominant.  North  of  46°  Idaho  fescue 

4407  is  replaced  by  rough  fescue  [Festuca  scabrella)  as  the  dominant  grass.  These 

4408  sites  generally  have  more  abundant  and  diverse  forbs  than  the  drier  areas.  In 

4409  the  higher  precipitation  areas  that  are  well  drained,  typcally  with  steep  slopes, 

4410  coarse  textured  shallow  soils  and  often  southerly  exposures,  the  most  abundant 

4411  species  is  generally  bitterbrush.  West  of  the  divide  and  north  of  47°  rough 

4412  fescue  is  the  most  productive  grass.  South  of  47°  Idaho  fescue  or  Idaho  fescue 

4413  and  bluebunch  wheatgrass  are  the  most  productive.  On  some  sites  mountain  big 

4414  sagebrush  may  be  as  abundant  as  bitterbrush.  Arrowleaf  balsamroot 

4415  [Balsamorhiza  sagitatta)  and  silky  lupine  [Lupinus  sericeus)  are  very  common 

4416  both  north  and  south. 
4417 
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4417      Terrestrial  Conservation  Focus  Areas  in  Greatest  Need  (Tier  I) 

4418 

4419        Bighorn  Intermontane  Basin  (290,287  acres) 
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Figure  30.   Bighorn  Intermontane  Basin  Focus  Area 

The  basin  protrudes  across  Montana's  border  from  Wyoming  and  s'rts  in  the  rain 
shadow  of  the  Beartooth  Range.  The  area  is  home  to  a  very  diverse  wildlife 
community  and  represents  a  limited  geographic  area  at  the  end  of  its  range  that 
resembles  communities  more  typical  of  the  Great  Basin  and  Colorado  Plateau 
than  Montana.  Riparian  areas  are  limited  minor  drainages  and  it  is  the  driest 
area  in  Montana  typically  receiving  only  6  inches  of  precipitation  annually.  Snow 
seldom  lasts  long  due  to  the  predominate  and  seemingly  ever  present  southwest 
winds.   Native  vegetation  is  generally  dominated  by  shrubs  primarily  black 
sagebrush,  Wyoming  big  sagebrush  and  greasewood.   Understory  grasses  are 
generally  sparse  with  invading  annuals  such  as  cheatgrass  often  dominating. 
This  is  the  home  of  the  prairie  rattlesnake  as  well  as  the  sagebrush  and  homed 
lizards.   Sage-grouse  are  abundant  as  are  gray  partridges.  This  is  the  only 
habitat  in  Montana  that  supports  the  chukar  partridge.  However,  given  the  desert 
nature  of  the  habitat  mule  deer  and  pronghorn  antelope  can  exist  only  in  low 
densities. 

Landscape  Characteristics 

This  subsection  is  composed  of  dissected  plains,  hills,  terraces,  and  fans  that 
formed  in  shale,  siltstone,  and  sandstone  overlain  by  some  alluvium  and 
lacustrine  sediment.  Elevations  range  from  3,700  to  4,700  feet.   Drainage 
density  is  moderate.  Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  5  to  12  inches.  The 
soil  temperature  and  moisture  regimes  are  mesic  and  ustc  aridc.  Winters  are 
very  dry.  The  primary  natural  disturbance  is  drought.  Land  use  is  predominantly 
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4448  livestock  grazing  and  irrigated  cropland.  The  breakdown  (or  land  stewardship  in 

4449  the  Bighorn  intermontane  basin  is  as  (olbws: 
4450 

4451  U.S.  Federal  Agencies:        163,275  acres,  which  include: 

4452  BLM:  157,097  acres 

4453  USFS:  3,707  acres 

4454  NPS:  2,471  acres 

4455  State  Agencies:  14,51 7  acres 

4456  Tribal  Lands:  4,819  acres 

4457  Private:  107,676  acres 
4458 

4459  Associated  Habitats 

4460       

Habitat Habitat  Tier        Percentage  of  Area 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Irrigated  III  2.46 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands  I  3.44 

Utah  Juniper  III  3.73 

Xerc  Shrub-grassland  Associatcns  I  5.67 

Badlands  II  17.19 

Very  Low  Cover  Grasslands  I  28.28 

Sagebrush I 33.78 

4461 

4462  Note       A  te»H  ol  Q4  ^S"     ol  1*  Bltfiom  fiferrranfcux  Basfi  area  n  rroic'irnted     S*4S"r"  li  nuiy  i*)  ol  a  conftlrulon  ol 

4463  otvrriatxbltypt*- 
4464 

4465  Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 
4466 

4467  There  are  a  total  of  1 74  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

4468  Bighorn  Intermontane  Basin  Focus  Area.  All  associations  can  be  found  within 

4469  Table  34. 
4470 

4471  Amphibians:  Northern  Leopard  Frog 
4472 

4473  Birds;  Bald  Eagle,  Sage-grouse,  Mountain  Plover,  Long-billed  Curlew,  and 

4474  Burrowing  Owl 

4475 

4476  Mammals:  Spotted  Bat,  Pallid  Bat,  Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog,  White-tailed  Prairie 

4477  Dog,  Gray  Wolf,  and  Blask-footed  Ferret 
4478 

4479  Reptiles:  Western  Hognose  Snake  and  Milk  Snake 

4480 

4481  Conservation  Concerns 

4482 

4483  •     Energy  exploration  and  devebpment  impacts 

4484  •     Invasive  or  exotic  plant  or  animal  species 

4485  •     Disruption  of  natural  fire  disturbance  processes 
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4486  ♦     Unsustainable  domestic  livestock  grazing  practices 

4487 

4488        Conservation  Strategies 

4489 

4490  ♦     None  have  been  identified 

4491 
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4504       Montana  Glaciated  Plains  (17,806,106  acres) 
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Figure  31.   Montana  Glaciated  Plains  Focus  Area 

Montana  Glaciated  Plains  are  dominated  by  level  to  rolling  till  plains  covered  by 
sagebrush  grasslands  and  mixed  short-grass  prairie  and  croplands.  This  area 
also  encompasses  two  island  mountain  ranges:  the  Bearpaw  and  Highwood 
Mountains.  The  major  river  drainages  of  the  area  include  the  Milk,  Missouri, 
Marias,  and  Musselshell  Rivers.  In  the  east,  this  locus  area  is  characterized  by 
prairie  that  is  dissected  by  badland  ol  the  major  tributaries  to  the  Milk.  Missouri, 
Marias  and  Musselshell  drainages.  From  the  bluffs  dotted  with  ancient  teepee 
rings,  one  can  observe  the  numerous  prairie  wildlife  species.  To  the  west,  the 
area  is  characterized  by  the  numerous  rugged  breaks  that  support  diverse 
assemblages  of  ponderosa  pine  and  cottonwoods  depending  on  the  availability 
of  moisture.  This  area  is  also  considered  very  fertile  wheat  growing  country,  most 
notable  found  in  the  Golden  Triangle  to  the  west. 

Landscape  Characteristics 

This  area  has  plains,  terraces,  fans  and  fbodplains  that  formed  in  glacial  till, 
gravel  deposits,  and  alluvium  over  clay  shale,  sandstone,  and  siltstone. 
Elevations  range  from  1,800  to  7,500  feet  in  the  Highwoods  and  Bearpaws. 
Drainage  density  is  moderate  and  glacial  potholes  are  common,  especially  in  the 
northern  part  of  subsection.  Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  1 0  to  1 5 
inches,  about  20  to  30  percent  falling  as  snow.  The  soil  temperature  and 
moisture  regimes  are  frigid  and  aridc  ustc.  The  primary  natural  disturbance  is 
drought.   Land  use  is  predominantly  livestock  grazing  as  well  as  dryland  farming. 
The  breakdown  for  land  stewardship  in  the  Montana  glaciated  plains  is  as 
follows: 


U.S.  Federal  Agencies: 


3,394,302  acres,  which  include: 
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4536 

BLV 

3,003,010  acres 

4537 

USFS: 

62  acres 

4538 

USFWS: 

283,492  acres 

4539 

NPS: 

247  acres 

4540 

State  Agencies: 

1,253,566  acres 

4541 

Tribal  Lands: 

1,141,133  acres 

4542 

Private: 

11,995,485  acre 

4543 

County  &  City: 

494  acres 

4544 

4545 

Associated  Habitats 

4546 

Habitat 

Habitat  Tier 

Percentage  of  Area 

Wetland  &  Riparian 

Moderate/  High  Cover  Grasslands 

Altered  Herbaceous 

Sagebrush 

Very  Low  Cover  Grasslands 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Irrigated 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Dry 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

1 

II 

1 

1 

III 

III 

1 

3.22 

3.38 

4.33 

4.67 

4.79 

13.87 

20.19 

33.66 

45^7 

4548  Note:  A  toUotss  M"  o)tw  MonttiaGtaciatetJI'iaine  ocean  represented   11  89%  is  mode  ipolaccaibtnatonol 

4549  oiitr  habilii  ii&c  i. 

4550 

4551  Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 
4552 

4553  There  are  a  total  of  368  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

4554  Montana  Glaciated  Plains  Focus  Area.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Tabte 

4555  35. 
4556 

4557  Amphibians:  Northern  Leopard  Frog 
4558 

4559  Bird:  Common  Loon,  Bald  Eagle,  Sage-grouse.  Yellow  Rail,  Whooping  Crane, 

4560  Piping  Plover,  Mountain  Plover,  Long-billed  Curlew,  Least  Tern,  Black  Tern, 

4561  Burrowing  Owl,  Sedge  Wren,  and  Nelson's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow 
4562 

4563  Mammals:  Spotted  Bat,  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat,  Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog, 

4564  Black-footed  Ferret,  Lynx,  and  Amercan  Bison  (not  currently  present) 
4565 

4566  Reptiles:  Snapping  Turtle,  Spiny  Softshell,  Western  Hognose  Snake,  and  Milk 

4567  Snake 
4568 

4569  Conservation  Concerns 
4570 

4571  •     Conversion  of  native  prairie  to  small  grain  production 

4572  •     Petrolium  exploration  and  development  imposts 
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4573  •     Invasive  or  exotic  plant  species 

4574  •     Disruption  of  natural  fire  disturbance  processes  and  hydrologic  regimes 

4575  •     Unsustainable  domestic  livestock  grazing  practices 

4576  •     Rip-rap  and  other  bank  stabilizaton  work 
4577 

4578  Conservation  Strategies 

4579 

4580  •     Government  and  private  conservation  programs/activities  that  encourage 

4581  and  support  private  land  stewardship 

4582  ■     Policy-based  approaches  that  encourage  the  conservation  of  natural 

4583  rangeland  communities,  rather  than  support  their  conversion 

4584  •     Increased  efforts  to  maintain  ecological  features  (i.e.  blask-tailed  prairie 

4585  dog  colonies)  or  processes  (i.e.  fire)  on  public  lands  as  they  disappear 

4586  from  private  lands 

4587  •     Cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  the  abundance  of  exotic  species 

4588  •     Implement  practices  (economic  &  ecological)  that  sustain  ranching 

4589  profitability  and  promote  free  public  access 

4590  ♦     Maintain  existing  structure  and  functional  uses  of  wetlands  on  private  and 

4591  federally  managed  lands 

4592  •     Evaluate  ecological  implications  of  road  development  as  well  as  reservoir 

4593  and  pit  retention  construction  with  the  purpose  of  informing  BLM 

4594  managers,  with  specific  implications  on  declining  species  and  spread  of 

4595  invasive  species 
4596 
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46!  3        Montana  Shale  Plains  (2,403.965  acres) 
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Figure  32    Montana  Shale  Plains  Focus  Area 

Much  of  this  area  can  be  considered  mountain  foothill  terrain  that  contains  many 
woody  draws  with  ponderosa  pine  and  cedar  stands  throughout 

Landscape  Characteristics 

This  section  has  dissected  plains,  hills,  terraces,  fans,  and  fbodplains  that 
formed  in  shale,  sirtstone,  and  sandstone.  Elevations  range  from  1 ,500  to  3,500 
feet.  Drainage  density  is  moderate  to  high.  Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges 
from  1 0  to  14  inches,  about  30  percent  falling  as  snow.  The  soil  temperature  and 
moisture  regimes  are  frigid  and  aridc  ustic.  Summers  are  dry.  The  primary 
natural  disturbance  is  drought  and  erosion.  Land  use  is  predominantly  livestock 
grazing  with  some  dryland  farming.  The  breakdown  for  land  stewardship  in  the 
Montana  shale  plains  is  as  follows: 


U.S.  Federal  Agencies: 

BLM: 

USFWS: 
State  Agencies: 
Private: 

Associated  Habitats 


278,550  acres,  which  include: 
275,461  acres 
3,089  acres 
158,889  acres 
1.965,538  acres 


Habitat 


H  abitat  Tier        Percentage  of  Area 


Wetland  &  Riparian 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Dry 

Xeric  Shrub-grassland  Associations 


2.46 
4.66 
4.68 
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Moderate/  High  Cover  Grasslands 
Very  Low  Cover  Grasslands 

Badlands                                           1 
Sagebrush 
Mixed  Xeric  Shrubs 
Low'1  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands 

1                               5.04 
1                               6.45 
1                              8.04 
1                               8.48 
1                              16.51 
I                                    36.35 

4640 
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4642  hafeiBltfpti. 

4643 

4644  Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

4645 

4646  There  are  a  total  of  307  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

4647  Montana  Shale  Plains  Focus  Area.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  36. 
4648 

4649  Amphibians:  Northern  Leopard  Frog 
4650 

4651  Birds:  Common  Loon,  Bald  Eagle,  Sage-grouse,  Whooping  Crane,  Mountain 

4652  Plover,  Long-billed  Curfew,  Black  Tern,  and  Burrowing  Owl, 
4653 

4654  Mammals:  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat,  Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog,  Meacfcm 

4655  Jumping  Mouse,  Black-footed  Ferret,  Lynx,  and  American  Bison 
4656 

4657  Reptiles:  Spiny  Softshell,  Western  Hognose  Snake,  and  Milk  Snake 

4658 

4659  Conservation  Concerns 

4660 

4661  •     Dewatering  as  a  result  of  water  diversbns 

4662  •     Invasive  or  exotic  plant  species 

4663  •     Disruption  of  natural  disturbance  processes  or  hydrologic  regimes 
4664 

4665  Conservation  Strategies 
4666 

4667  •     Government  and  private  conservation  programs/activities  that  encourage 

4668  and  support  private  land  stewardship 

4669  •     Policy-based  approaches  that  encourage  the  conservation  of  natural 

4670  communities,  rather  than  support  their  conversion 

4671  •     Increased  efforts  to  maintain  ecological  features  (i.e.  blask-tailed  prairie 

4672  dog  colonies)  or  processes  (i.e.  fire)  on  public  lands  as  they  disappear 

4673  from  private  lands. 

4674  •     Cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  the  abundance  of  invasive  or  exotic  species 
4675 

4676       References 
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4687      Powder  River  Basin/Breaks  Scoria  Hills  (2,095,021  acres) 
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Figure  33.   Powder  River  Basin/Breaks/Scoria  Hills  Focus  Area 

Much  of  this  unglaciated  area  extends  across  Montana's  border  into  Wyoming. 
The  flat  to  rolling  mixed  grass  prairie  contains  considerable  areas  of  sagebrush 
grassland  as  well  as  ponderosa  pine  and  juniper  woodlands  that  are  broken  by 
occasional  rugged  breaks.  The  Powder  River  that  cuts  through  the  area  provides 
significant  riparian  habitat  for  many  species.  This  area  supports  irrigated  and 
dryland  crops. 

Landscape  Characteristics 

This  section  has  dissected  plains  and  hills,  terraces,  and  fans  with  some  river 
breaks  and  badlands  that  formed  in  alluvium  and  colluvium  from  sandstone, 
shale,  and  siltstone.   Elevations  range  from  2,100  to  4,980  feet.  Drainage 
density  is  moderate  to  high.  Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  10  to  14 
inches,  about  20  percent  falling  as  snow.  The  soil  temperature  and  moisture 
regimes  are  frigid  and  aridic  ustc.  Summers  are  dry.  The  primary  natural 
disturbance  is  drought  and  erosion.  Land  use  is  predominantly  livestock  grazing, 
irrigated  and  dryland  crops.  The  breakdown  for  land  stewardship  in  the  Powder 
River  BasirvBreaks/Scoria  Hills  is  as  follows: 


U.S.  Federal  Agencies: 

BLM: 

USFS: 

NPS: 
State  Agencies: 
Tribal  Lands: 
Private: 


503,292  acres,  which  include: 

197,993  acres 

304,928  acres 

371  acres 

90,873  acres 

313,824  acres 

1.186,909  acres 
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4719       Associated  Habitats 

4720 


Habitat 

Habitat  Tier 

Percentage  or  Area 

Very  Low  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

2.70 

Mixed  Mesic  Shrubs 

II 

3.31 

Sagebrush 

5.30 

Wetland  &  Riparian 

6.21 

Mesc  Shrub-grassland  Associations 

7.42 

Low  Density  Xenc  Forest 

II 

8.15 

Mixed  Xeric  Shrubs 

10.04 

Ponderosa  Pine 

II 

11.60 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands 

31.86 

4721 

4722  Note:  A  toWolS&SO-- oltw  PoAdrr  Rim Batineteffrs'ScitfaHiif  aratt  rtprscnird    114«fcli  nadt  i*>olo 

4723  can  tinaion  oi  oUicj  n  alula  I  hptt. 

4724 

4725       Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

4726 

4727  There  are  a  total  of  299  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

4728  Powder  River  Basin'Breaks/Scoria  Hills  Focus  Area,  All  associations  can  be 

4729  found  within  Table  37. 
4730 

4731       Amphibians:  Northern  Leopard  Frog 
4732 

4733  Birds:  Common  Loon,  Trumpeter  Swan,  Bald  Eagle,  Sage-grouse,  Whooping 

4734  Crane,  Long-billed  Curlew,  Black  Tern,  and  Burrowing  Owl, 
4735 

4736  Mammals:  Spotted  Bat,  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat,  Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog, 

4737  Meadow  Jumping  Mouse,  Black-footed  Ferret,  and  Amercan  Bison 
4738 

4739  Reptiles:  Snapping  Turtle,  Spiny  Softshell,  Western  Hognose  Snake,  and  Milk 

4740  Snake 
4741 

4742  Conservation  Concerns 
4743 

4744  ■  Energy  exploration  and  devebpment  impacts 

4745  •  Invasive  or  exotic  species 

4746  •  Disruption  of  natural  disturbance  processes  or  hydrologic  regimes 

4747  •  Loss  or  habitat  due  to  conversbn  of  native  prairie  to  agriculture 
4748 

4749       Conservation  Strategies 
4750 

4751  •     Government  and  private  conservation  programs/activities  that  encourage 

4752  and  support  private  land  stewardship 

4753  •     Policy-based  approaches  that  encourage  the  conservation  of  natural 

4754  communities,  rather  than  support  their  conversion 
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4755  •     Increased  efforts  to  maintain  ecological  features  (i.e.  bla:k-tailed  prairie 

4756  dog  colonies)  or  processes  (i.e.  fire)  on  public  lands  as  they  disappear 

4757  from  private  lands. 

4758  •     Cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  the  abundance  of  exotic  species 

4759  •     Cooperative  efforts  to  achieve  sustainable  grazing  practices  on  public  and 

4760  private  lands 
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4773        Shale  Scablands  (417.176  acres) 
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Figure  34.  Shale  Scablands  Focus  Area 

This  very  dry  area  is  covered  mostly  by  sagebrush  grassland  that  is  intersected 
with  woody  draws.  The  species  that  make  up  the  woody  draws  are  mostly  green 
ash,  butfaloberry,  chockcherry  and  some  juniper. 

Landscape  Characteristics 

This  section  is  dissected  shake  plains  formed  in  calcareous  shale,  claystone,  and 
sandstone.  Elevations  range  from  2,650  to  4,100  teet.   Drainage  density  is  high- 
Mean  annual  precipitation  ranges  from  1 1  to  1 5  inches,  about  20  percent  falling 
as  snow.  The  soil  temperature  and  moisture  regimes  are  frigid  and  aridic  ustic. 
The  primary  natural  disturbance  is  drought.  Land  use  is  predominantly  livestock 
grazing.  The  breakdown  for  land  stewardship  in  the  shale  scablands  is  as 
follows: 


U.S.  Federal  Agencies: 

BLM: 
State  Agencies: 
Private: 

Associated  Habitats 


126,889  acres 
126,889  acres 
21,992  acres 
268,295  acres 


which  include: 


Habitat 

Habitat 

Tier 

Percentage  of  Area 

Mixed  Broadleaf  Forest 

1 

2.22 

Mesic  Shrub-grassland  Associations 

1 

3.01 

Low  Density  Xeric  Forest 

II 

3.17 

Moderate/  High  Cover  Grasslands 

1 

3.47 
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Rock  III  4.40 

Mixed  Mesic  Shrubs  II  4.60 

Mixed  Xeric  Shrubs  I  5.42 

Very  Low  Cover  Grasslands  I  5.49 

Badlands  II  7.60 

Wetland  &  Riparian  I  8.50 

Salt-desert  Shrub/  Dry  Salt  Flats  I  8.56 

Low/  Moderate  Cover  Grasslands  I  1 3.01 

Sagebrush j 25.05 

4799 

4800  Note:  A  tott o104S;Ti ol lw  Stetfc  Sealant*  vraif  represented  s>48-    b  «v»de  ipoiacomttnatonojoftrrrusitii 

4801  lypei 

4802 

4803       Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

4804 

4805  There  are  a  total  of  246  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

4806  Shale  Scablands  Focus  Area  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  38. 
4807 

4808       Amphibians:  Northern  Leopard  Frog 
4809 

4810  Birds:  Common  Loon,  Bald  Eagle,  Sage-grouse,  Whooping  Crane,  Mountain 

481 1  Plover,  Long-billed  Curlew,  Black  Tern,  and  Burrowing  Owl, 
4812 

4813  Mammals:  TownserrcTs  Big-eared  Bat,  Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog,  Hispid  Pocket 

4814  Mouse,  Meadow  Jumping  Mouse,  and  Blask-footed  Ferret 
4815 

4816  Reptiles:  Snapping  Turtle,  Spiny  Softshell,  Western  Hognose  Snake,  and  Milk 

4817  Snake 
4818 

4819      Conservation  Concerns 
4820 

4821  •     Unsustainable  domestic  livestock  grazing  practices 

4822  •     Loss  of  natural  fire  regime 

4823  •     Invasive  or  exotic  species 

4824  •     Loss  of  habitat  as  a  result  of  conversbn  to  agriculture 
4825 

4826       Conservation  Strategies 
4827 

4828  •     Government  and  private  conservation  programs/activities  that  encourage 

4829  and  support  private  land  stewardship 

4830  •     Policy-based  approaches  that  encourage  the  conservation  of  natural 

4831  communities,  rather  than  support  their  conversion 

4832  •     Increased  efforts  to  maintain  ecological  features  (i.e.  black-tailed  prairie 

4833  dog  colonies)  or  processes  (i.e.  fire)  on  public  lands  as  they  disappear 

4834  from  private  lands. 

4835  •     Cooperative  efforts  to  reduce  the  abundance  of  exotic  species 
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4843       Aquatic  Conservation  Focus  Areas  in  Greatest  Need  (Tier  I) 

4844 

4845       Middle  Missouri  River  (540  River  Miles) 

4846 


4847 
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4853 

4854 
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4859 

4860 


Figure  35.   Middle  Missouri  River  and  Tributaries  Focus  Area 

Once  the  Missouri  River  reaches  the  confluence  with  Hardy  Creek,  it  becomes 
wide  and  slow  for  the  next  60  miles  and  then  turns  into  Whitewater  as  it  flows 
over  the  falls  at  Great  Falls.  Although  dams  have  effectively  covered  the  falls, 
the  original  cascade  posed  a  tremendous  obstacle  for  Lewis  and  Clark.   From 
here  down  stream  for  more  than  two  hundred  miles  to  Fort  Peck  Fteservoir  is  the 
longest  free  flowing  section  of  the  entire  Missouri  River.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  this  has  been  designated  as  Wild  and  Scenic  and  flows  through 
cottonwood  forests  and  canyons. 

Associated  Habitats 


H  abitat  Type 

Habitat  Tier 

Acres 

Miles 

Intermountain  Valley  Streams 

II 

2 '70 

Lowland  Lakes 

III 

281  756 

Lowland  Fteservoirs 

111 

4505 

Mixed  Source  Rivers 

(Intermountain  and  Prairie  Flow) 

II 

438 

Mountain  Lakes 

11: 

1139 

Mountain  Reservoirs 

III 

1445 

Mountain  Streams 

1 

2289 

Prairie  Rivers 

11 

148 

Prairie  Streams 

1 

8909 
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4862 

4863 

4864 

4865 

4866 

4867 

4868 

4869 

4870 
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4885 

4886 

4887 

4888 
4889 
4890 
4891 
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4893 
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4896 
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4898 
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4900 
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Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

There  are  a  total  of  67  aquatic  species  that  are  found  within  the  Middle  Missouri 
River  and  Tributaries  Focus  Area.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  39. 

Fish:  Pallid  Sturgeon,  Paddlefish,  Shortnose  Gar,  Sturgeon  Chub,  Sicklefin 
Chub,  Blue  Sucker,  Burbot,  and  Sauger 

Conservation  Concerns 

•  Culverts,  dams,  irrigatbn  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 
partially  impede  fish  movement  and  reduce  connectivity  of  habitat 

•  Modification  and  degradation  of  stream  channels  caused  by  various 
construction  or  land  management  practices 

•  Degradation  of  riparian  vegetation  caused  by  varbus  land  management 
practices.  Such  activities  de-stabilize  streambanks,  increase  sediment 
inputs,  and  reduce  shading 

•  Entrainment  of  juvenile  and  adult  fishes  by  irrigatbn  diversion  or  other 
water  intakes 

•  Alteratbns  of  the  quantity  or  timing  of  streamflows  causing  dewatering  or 
unnatural  flow  fluctuatbns  that  diminish  the  quantity  or  quality  of  essential 
habitats 

•  Unnatural  hydrograph  and  water  temperatures  associated  with  presence 
and  operations  of  large  dams,  as  well  as  bbckage  of  migratory  corridors 

•  Unnatural  cool,  clear  water  such  as  occurs  bebw  primarystem  dams  can 
adversely  affect  native  fish  populations 

•  Water  chemistry  problems  can  arise  due  to  munbipal  discharge,  irrigatbn 
return  water,  the  discharge  of  waste  water  from  coal  bed  methane 
operatbns,  and  other  sources 

Conservation  Strategies 

•  Removal  or  modifbatbnof  barriers  in  a  manner  that  restores  fish  passage 

•  Augment  in-stream  fbws  through  leases  and  water  conservatbn 
measures 

•  Restoration  of  stream  channels  or  stream  banks  to  a  condition  that 
simulates  their  natural  form  and  function 

•  Modifbatbn  of  riparian  management  practices  such  that  riparian 
vegetation  is  albwed  to  recover 

•  Screening  or  moditbation  of  irrigation  diversions  or  other  water  intakes  in 
a  manner  that  prevents  entrainment  of  fishes 

•  Implementatbn  of  various  water  conservation  or  flow  management 
practbes  that  restore  essential  habitats  and  simulate  the  natural 
hydrograph 
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4906  •     To  the  extent  feasible,  operate  dams  to  mimic  a  more  natural  hydrograph 

4907  in  the  primarystem  rivers,  and  ensure  more  natural  thermal  regime. 

4908  Provide  passage  over  dams  to  ensure  full  migratory  movement 
4909 

4910       References 
4911 

4912 
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4912  Component  II:  Community  Types  of  Greatest 

4913  Conservation  Need 

4914 

491 5  "This  is  a  high  leverage  strategy  to  address  the  conservation  concerns  of 

49 1 6  whole  ecological  communities  or  species  groupings.  Implementing 

49 1 7  conservation  strategies  at  this  level  will  comprehensively  benefit  many  fish 

49 1 8  and  wildlife  species. " 
4919 

4920  Fish  and  wildlife  communities  have  not  been  formally  defined  for  Montana's 

4921  complex  biological  systems.    For  this  Strategy,  landscape  characteristics. 

4922  vegetative  cover  type,  and  associated  fish  and  wildlife  species  were  linked  in 

4923  order  to  begin  describing  community  types.  Future  efforts  to  provide  complete 

4924  classifications  of  Montana's  fish  and  wildlife  communities  will  be  critical  for 

4925  implementing  this  Strategy  and  monitoring  conservation  sixcess. 
4926 

4927  Conservation  at  the  community  level  provides  potential  to  leverage  conservation 

4928  resources  to  benefit  large  numbers  of  species.  Community  types  also  provide  a 

4929  way  to  associate  numerous  species  through  common  habitat  requirements. 

4930  These  communities  of  plants  and  animals  often  face  similar  conservation 

4931  concerns  that  can  be  addressed  simultaneously.   In  the  focus  area  component  of 

4932  this  Strategy,  geographic  areas  were  identified  that  offer  some  of  the  greatest 

4933  potential  to  conserve  the  community  types  and  species  in  greatest  need  of 

4934  conservation.  The  foltowing  community  types  have  been  identified  as  Tier  I  (in 

4935  greatest  need  of  conservation)  and  efforts  to  conserve  them  should  not  be  limited 

4936  to  the  focus  areas  identified  in  Component  I.   Efforts  shoufcl  be  made  to  address 

4937  the  conservation  Strategies  identified  for  these  community  types  across  the  state 

4938  regardless  of  where  they  occur 
4939 

4940 
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4940      Grassland  Complexes  (31,551,627  acres  or  33.53%  of  Montana) 
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Figure  37.   Distribution  ol  Grassland  Community  Types 

Grassland  communities  occur  in  broad  western  mountain  valleys,  high  mountain 
meadows,  and  on  the  plains  of  eastern  Montana.  Very  low  to  high  cover  grasses 
are  characteristic  of  these  areas  and  this  array  ol  grass  types  are  found  in  open 
lands  and  often  interspersed  among  shrubs.    This  community  type  is  essentially 
associated  with  more  terrestrial  species  in  greatest  need  of  conservation  than 
any  other  community  type  in  Montana. 

Grassland  habitats  are  difficult  to  meaningfully  differentiate  using  only  remotely 
sensed  data  like  the  GAP  mapping.  Types  based  on  the  relative  cover  of  grass 
are  not  ecologically  based  or  directly  related  to  habitat  conditions.  Descriptions 
of  GAP  grassland  types  are  very  broad  and  include  some  species  that  are  not 
common  in  Montana  or  do  not  occur  together.  A  classification  and  mapping 
system  that  incorporates  ecological  data  and  is  associated  with  a  recognized 
vegetation  classification  like  the  National  Vegetation  Classification  System  will 
have  greater  management  applicability  in  the  future  and  should  be  supported. 

Very  bw  cover  grasslands  occur  primarily  in  central  and  eastern  Montana 
valleys.  Semi-desert  grasslands  with  total  grass  cover  from  1 0-30%  cover. 
Dominated  by  short  grasses  and  forbs.  Typically  has  a  high  amount  of  bare  soil 
(20-60%  cover).  Grasslands  with  production  ranges  of  50-300  Ib/ac.  usually 
associated  with  alkaline  soils  and/or  disturbed  sites.  Low/Moderate  cover 
grasslands  occur  across  the  state  in  valleys  and  foothills.  Occurs  on  middle  to 
high  elevation  mountain  slopes  on  south  aspects.  Low  to  moderate  cover 
grasslands  with  total  grass  cover  from  20-70%.  Dominated  by  short  to  medium 
height  grasses  and  forbs.  Grasslands  with  production  ranges  from  300- 1 800 
Ib.'ac.  Includes  rangelands  and  non-irrigated  pastures.  Moderate  to  high  cover 
grasslands  include  total  grass  cover  from  50-100%.  Dominated  by  medium  to  tall 
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4972  grasses  in  prairie  areas.   Grasslands  with  production  ranges  from  1 000-7000 

4973  Ib/ac.  Moderate/High  cover  grasslands  are  associated  with  wet  sites. 
4974 

4975  Essential  Associated  Plant  Community 
4976 

4977  Arrowlea)  Balsamroot  (Balsamorhtza  sagittata) 

4978  Big  Bluestem  (Andropogon  gerardii) 

4979  Bluebunch  Wheatgrass  (Agropyron  spictatum) 

4980  Blue  grama  (Boutehua  gracilis) 

4981  Bluestem  (Andropogon  spp.) 

4982  Carex  species  (Carex  spp.) 

4983  Clubmoss  (Selagtnella  densa) 

4984  Elk  Sedge  {Carex  gereyi) 

4985  Green  Needlegrass  (Stipa  vtridula) 

4986  Hood's  Phlox  (Phylox  hoodii) 

4987  Idaho  Fescue  (Festuca  idahoensis) 

4988  Indian  grass  (Sorghum  nutans) 

4989  Little  Bluestem  (Andropogon  scoparium) 

4990  Lupine  (Lupinus  spp.) 

4991  Missouri  Goldenrod  (Solidago  missouriense) 

4992  Needle  &  Thread  grass  (Stipa  comata) 

4993  Prairie  June  grass  (Koeleriaspp.) 

4994  Prairie  Sandreed  (Calamovilfa  longifolia) 

4995  Ftough  Fescue  (Festuca  scabrella) 

4996  Sandberg's  bluegrass  (Poa  sandbergii) 

4997  Sun  Sedge  (Carex  heliophifa) 

4998  Swilchgrass  (Pantcum  virgatum) 

4999  Threadleaf  Sedge  (Carex  filifolia) 

5000  Timothy  (Phleum  pratensts) 

5001  Western  Wheatgrass  (Agropyron  smithn) 
5002 

5003  Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 
5004 

5005  There  are  a  total  of  364  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

5006  Grassland  Complexes  Community  Type,  with  202  of  these  species  being 

5007  essentially  associated.  These  species  will  be  bofcled  to  denote  essentially 

5008  associated.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  40. 
5009 

5010  Amphibians:  Boreal  Toad  and  Northern  Leopard  Frog 
5011 

5012  Birds:  Trumpeter  Swan.  Sage-grouse,  Columbia  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Yellow 

5013  Rail,  Whooping  Crane,  Piping  p*overf  Mountain  Plover,  Long-billed  Curlew. 

5014  Black  Tern,  FlammulatedOwl,  Burrowing  Owl,  Sedge  Wren,  and  Nelson's 

5015  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow 
5016 
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5017 

5018 

5019 

5020 

5021 

5022 

5023 

5024 

5025 

5026 

5027 

5028 

5029 

5030 

5031 

5032 

5033 

5034 

5035 

5036 

5037 

5038 

5039 

5040 

5041 

5042 
5043 
5044 
5045 

5046 
5047 

5048 

5049 

5050 

5051 

5052 

5053 

5054 

5055 

5056 

5057 

5058 

5059 

5060 


Mammals:  Spotted  Bat,  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat  Pallid  Bat,  Pygmy 
Rabbit,  Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog,  White-tailed  Prairie  Dog,  Great  Basin  Pocket 
Mouse,  Meadow  Jumping  Mouse,  Grizzly  Bear,  Black-footed  Ferret,  Lynx, 
and  American  Bison 

Reptiles:  Snapping  Turtle,  Spiny  Soflshell,  Western  Hognose  Snake,  Milk 
Snake,  and  Smooth  Green  Snake 

Conservation  Concerns 

•  Spread  of  noxious  weeds  and  nonnative  plants,  especially  knapweed  and 
leafy  spurge 

•  Oil,  gas,  geothermal  and  coal  extraction  and  development 

•  Impacts  from  recreational  use 

•  Fragmentation  and  loss  due  to  agricultural  and  subdivision  devebpment 

•  Unsustainable  grazing,  &  residual  effects  from  herbicide  spraying 

Conservation  Strategies 

•  Incentives  and  educatbn  for  private  landowners  to  protect  natural  habitat 

•  Prevent  the  introduction  and  spread  of  noxious  weeds  on  existing  tracts  of 
p abuse  prairie 

•  Reestablish  fire  regime 

•  Conservation  easements  or  other  protectbn  of  natural  habitat  to  provide 
large  blocks  of  short  grass  types  in  a  diverse  mosaic  of  habitats 

•  Maintain  the  appropriate  species  compositbn,  vertical  and  horizontal 
structure  on  existing  tracts  by  devebping  appropriate  grazing  strategies 

•  Restore  areas  infested  with  the  highly  flammable,  invasive  cheatgrass, 
returning  them  to  native  grasses  and  forbs 

•  Monitor  leasing  and  devebpment  decisbns  and  regulatbns  applying  to 
geophysical  expbration 

•  Work  with  the  poublic  to  establish  sustainable  recreatbn  management 
practbes,  including  designatbns  of  lands  open,  limited,  or  ctosed  to  off- 
road  vehble  use 
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5068      Mixed  Broadleaf  Forests  (883,498  acres  or  0.94%  or  Montana) 
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Figure  37.   Distribution  ol  Mixed  Btoadleal  Forest  Community  Types 

Aspen  Galleries 

Galleries  often  occur  within  grassland  openings  or  along  the  border  between 
grasslands  openings  and  coniferous  forests.  When  mature,  these  galleries  often 
support  native  tall-grass  or  mixed-grass  prairie  plants.  When  occurring  in  bwland 
areas,  they  are  often  home  to  wet  meadow  species  or  may  contain  small 
wetlands.  Sunlight  passes  easily  through  the  canopy  of  healthy,  mature  aspen 
galleries,  promoting  understory  growth  of  a  rich  variety  of  grasses,  wildflowers 
and  sometimes  shrubs.   In  combination,  this  complex  of  trees,  grasses  and 
shrubs  provide  unique  foods  (including  seeds,  berries  or  nuts)  for  an  equally 
diverse  array  of  wildlife. 

Woody  Draws 

Draws  are  prominent  features  across  eastern  Montana.  A  much  drier,  upland 
environment  often  surrounds  these  more  diverse  dry  streambed  type  areas. 
Water  is  not  present  long  enough  each  year  in  order  to  classify  them  as  a 
wetlands  but  they  are  characterized  by  a  greater  diversity  and  density  of 
vegetation  that  serves  a  similar  function.  Woody  draws  provide  essential  cover, 
food  and  water  for  many  wildlife  species  in  Eastern  Montana  that  otherwise 
would  not  exist.  The  woody  draws  are  ribbons  of  life  throughout  eastern 
Montana  that  support  some  of  the  highest  concentrations  of  wildlife  in  the  area 
Information  exists  that  indcates  woody  draws  are  declining  throughout  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  {Lesca  2005).  Conserving  these  draws  will  depend  on  the 
success  of  green  ash,  the  dominant  plant  species  in  most  stands. 

Essential  Associated  Plant  Community 
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5100 

5101  Aspen  (Populus  tremuloides) 

51 02  Basswood  (Tilia  americana) 

5103  Birch  (Betulaspp.) 

51 04  Bur  Oak  (Quercus  macrocarpa) 

51 05  Green  Ash  (Fraxinus  pennsylvanica) 

51 06  Plains  Cottonwood  (Populus  deftoides) 
5107 

5108  There  are  a  total  of  26  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

5109  Mixed  Broadteaf  Forests  Community  Type,  with  5  of  these  species  being 

51 10  essentially  associated.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  41. 
511  I 

51 12  Conservation  Concerns 
5113 

51 14  ■     Unsustainable  grazing  practices,  clearing  for  agricultural  use,  and  bssof 

51 15  habitat  due  to  human  population  growth 

51 16  •     Altered  natural  fire  regime 

5117  •     Flood  control  and  channelization  through  rip-rapping  and  other  means 

51 18  •     Culverts,  dams,  irrigaton  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 

51 19  partially  impede  movement  of  species  and  reduce  connectivity  of  habitat 

5120  *     Unsustainable  harvest  of  older  cottonwoods  for  lumber  or  pulp 

5121  *     Encroachment  by  conifers  and  herbivory  from  wild  and  domestic 

5122  herbivores  on  aspen  galleries 

5123  •     Unsustainable  grazing  by  wild  and  domestic  herbivores  in  woody  draws 
5124 

5125  Conservation  Strategies 
5126 

5127  •     Re-establish  fire  regime  in  aspen  galleries 

5128  •     Woody  draws  should  be  managed  to  preserve  mature  trees  and  snags 

5129  •     Work  with  agency  or  private  land  conservation  efforts  to  place  easements 

5130  on,  or  implement  for  the  most  integral  aspens  found  in  forested  and 

5131  riparian  habitats 

51 32  •     Work  with  landowners  to  improve  grazing  practices 

5133  •     Maintain  and  recruit  old  growth  trees  for  snags  used  by  cavity  nesting 

5134  species 

5135  •     Support  initiatives  to  re-establish  or  maintain  green  ash  in  woody  draws 
5136 
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Mixed  Shrub/Grass  Associations  (4,199,693  acres  or  5.34%  of 
Montana) 
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Figure  38.   Distribution  of  Mixed  Shrub'Grass  Associations  Community  Types 

The  mixed  shrub/grass  associations  community  types  irxslude  the  shrub- 
dominated  areas  that  also  support  grass.  These  types  can  be  either  moist 
(mesic)  or  dry  (xeric)  but  usually  occur  at  low  elevation  and  often  along  lower 
slopes.  These  communities  are  the  transition  between  pure  shrub  and  grass 
communities  and  support  a  very  unique  assembly  of  associated  species. 

Mesic 

Occurs  primarily  in  central  and  eastern  Montana  valleys  and  along  some  low 
mountain  slopes.  Mesic  shrub-grassland  associations  occur  with  codominance 
between  the  shrub  and  grass  species.  Shrub  and  grass  cover  ranges  from  1 0- 
50%*  It  is  found  on  moist  sites  usually  between  pure  grass  or  shrub-dominated 
regions. 

Essential  Associated  Plant  Community 

Grass 

Bluebunch  Wheatgrass  (Agropyron  spictatum) 

Bluestem  (Andropogon  spp.) 

Fescue  (FestucasppJ 

Needle  &  Thread  grass  (Stipa  comata) 

Threadleaf  Sedge  (Carex  filifotia) 

Western  Wheatgrass  (Agropyron  smithii) 
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5195  Shrubs 
5196 

5197  Buffalo  Berry  (Shepherdia  argentea) 

5198  Choke  Cherry  (Prunus  virgtniana) 

5199  Silver  Sage  (Artemisia  cana) 

5200  Snowberry  (Syrnphoricarpos  spp,) 

5201  Sumac  (Rhus  spp.) 
5202 

5203  Xeric 
5204 

5205  Occurs  primarily  in  central  and  eastern  Montana  valleys  and  abng  some  low 

5206  mountain  slopes.  Xeric  shrub-grassland  associations  occur  with  codominance 

5207  between  the  shrub  and  grass  species.  Shrub  and  grass  cover  ranges  from  1 0- 

5208  50%.  Found  on  dry  sites  in  valleys  and  is  usually  between  grass  dominated  and 

5209  shrub  dominated  regions. 
5210 

521 1  Essential  Associated  Plant  Community 

5212 

5213  Grass 

5214 

521 5  Blue  grama  (Boutehua  gracilis) 

5216  Bluebunch  Wheatgrass  (Agropyron  spictatum) 

521 7  Bluestem  (Andropogon  spp.) 

5218  Fescue  (Festuca  spp.) 

5219  Needle  &  Thread  grass  (Stipa  comata) 

5220  Western  Wheatgrass  (Agropyron  smithii) 
5221 

5222  Shrubs 
5223 

5224  Rabbrtbrush  (chrysothamnus  spp.) 

5225  Sagebrush  (Artemisia  spp.) 
5226 

5227  Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 
5228 

5229  There  are  a  total  of  39  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

5230  Mixed  Shrub/Grass  Associations  Community  Type,  with  10  of  these  species 

5231  being  essentially  associated.  These  species  will  be  bolded  to  denote  essentially 

5232  associated.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  42. 
5233 

5234  Birds:  Sage-grouse,  Mountain  Plover,  and  Burrowing  Owl 

5235 

5236  Mammals:  Spotted  Bat  and  Black-tailed  Prairie  Oog 

5237 

5238  Reptiles:  Western  Hognose  Snake  and  Milk  Snake 

5239 

5240  Conservation  Concerns 
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5241 

5242  •     Loss  of  habitat  due  to  conversion  of  native  habitat  to  agriculture  or  as  a 

5243  result  of  human  population  growthfctevelopment 

5244  •     Invasive  species  and  potential  for  spreading 

5245  *     Unsustainable  grazing  practices  S  residual  effects  of  herbicide  spraying 

5246  •     Oil,  gas,  coal,  coalbed  methane  and  geothermal  development 
5247 

5248  Conservation  Strategies 
5249 

5250  •     Work  with  off-road  vehicle  users  to  help  reduce  spread  of  invasive  weeds 

5251  •     Promote  grazing  plans  that  encourage  a  mosaic  of  sagebrush,  native 

5252  grasses  and  forbs 

5253  •     Create  a  stable  native  seed  source  for  sage  grasslands  restoratcn  after 

5254  fires 

5255  •     Support  private  land  easements  that  protect  natural  habitat  to  provide 

5256  large  blocks  of  a  diverse  mosaic  of  habitats 

5257  •     Incentives  and  educatbn  for  private  landowners  to  protect  natural  habitat 

5258  •     Monitor  leasing  and  development  decisions  and  regulations  applying  to 

5259  geophysical  exploration 
5260 
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5274      Wetland  &  Riparian  (3,724,224  acres  or  3.94%  ot  Montana) 

5275 


5276 

5277  Figure  39.   Distribution  of  Wetland  and  Riparian  Community  Types 

5278 

5279  Montana's  riparian  and  wetland  communities  vary  widely  ctepending  on  the  area 

5280  of  the  state  and  elevation  where  they  are  located,  but  generally  they  represent 

5281  the  green  zones  along,  rivers,  streams,  lakes  and  reservoirs  and  include 

5282  potholes,  wet  meadows,  marshes  and  bogs.  This  community  type  also  includes 

5283  the  cottonwood  forests  that  occur  throughout  Montana  Cottonwood  stands 

5284  develop  in  river  and  stream  corridors  on  alluvial  bars  created  by  dynamic  flows  of 

5285  spring  run-off  and  mature  into  forests  that  eventually  alter  the  direction  of  water 

5286  flow.  These  stands,  including  Great  Plains  or  Blaskcottonwoods,  help  stabilize 

5287  banks,  keep  waters  cool  in  summer,  and  their  associated  plants  support  diverse 

5288  wildlife  species*  As  a  result  of  the  adjacent  water  and  diverse  vegetatcn,  these 
5269  communities  support  the  greatest  concentration  of  plants  and  animals  in 

5290  Montana  and  serve  as  a  unique  transition  zone  between  the  aquatic  and  the 

529 1  terrestrial  environments. 
5292 

5293  Riparian  and  wetland  communities  often  occur  as  narrow  linear  bands  or  small 

5294  depressions  that  are  not  recognized  at  the  scale  of  the  GAP  mapping  used  in  this 

5295  analysis.  More  accurate  and  inclusive  knowledge  of  riparian/wetland  locations 

5296  and  types  will  be  available  if  National  Wetlands  Inventory  mapping  or  a  similar 

5297  product  is  completed  for  Montana  These  types  of  efforts  should  be  supported  in 

5298  order  to  improve  future  revisions  of  this  Strategy. 
5299 

5300  Conifer  Riparian 
5301 

5302  Occurs  in  riparian  areas  in  western  and  south-central  Montana  Riparian  areas 

5303  dominated  by  conifer  forest,  with  total  tree  cover  from  20-100%.  Associated 

5304  shrub  species:  alder  (Alnusspp).  red-osier  dogwood  [cornusstolonifera)t 

5305  bunchberry  (Cornus  canadensis),  willows  (Salix  spp.),  thimbleberry  (Rubus 
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5306  parvifhrum),  twin  fbwer  (Linnaea  borealis).  Associated  grass  and  forb  species: 

5307  queens  cup  beadlily  (Clintonia  uniflora). 
5308 

5309  Essential  Associated  Plant  Community 
5310 

531 1  Douglas-fir  (Pseudotsuga  menziesii) 

531 2  Engelmann  Spruce  (Ptcea  engefmannii) 

531 3  Grand  Fir  (Abies  grandis) 

5314  Red-osier  Dogwood  {Cornus  stdontfera) 

531 5  Subalpine  Fir  (Abies  lasiocarpa) 

531 6  Western  Hemlock  (Tsuga  heterophylla) 

531 7  Western  Red  Cedar  (Thuja  piicata) 
5318 

5319  Broadleaf  Riparian 
5320 

5321  Occurs  in  riparian  areas  across  Montana,  Riparian  areas  dominated  by  broadleaf 

5322  (cottonwood)  forest,  with  total  tree  cover  from  20-1 00%.  Associated  shrub 

5323  species:  alder  (Alnusspp),  bunchberry  (Cornus  canadensis),  serviceberry 

5324  (AmelancNer  alnifolia)t  thimbleberry  (Rubus  parviflorum),  common  chokecherry 

5325  (Prunus  vtrginiana),  and  willow  (Sallxspp).  Associated  grass  and  forb  species: 

5326  queens  cup  beadlily  (Clintonia  uniflora),  carex  (Carexspp).  Mixed 
5327 

5328  Essential  Associated  Plant  Community 

5329 

5330  Aspen  (Populus  tremuloides) 

5331  Basswood  (Tilia  americana) 

5332  Birch  (Betulaspp.) 

5333  Black  Cottonwood  (Populus  trichocarpa) 

5334  Bur  Oak  (Quercus  macrocarpa) 

5335  Green  Ash  (Fraxinus  pennsyWanica) 

5336  Plains  Cottonwood  (Populus  deltoides) 
5337 

5338  Broadleaf  &  Conifer  Riparian 

5339 

5340  Ctocurs  in  riparian  areas  in  western  and  south-central  Montana  Riparian  areas 

5341  dominated  by  mixed  broadleaf  (cottonwood)  and  conifer  forest,  with  total  tree 

5342  cover  from  20-1 00%.  Associated  shrub  species:  alder  (Alnus  spp),  bunchberry 

5343  (Cornus  canadensis),  servbeberry  (Amelanchter  aJnifolia),  thimbleberry  (Rubus 

5344  parviflorum)  and  wilbw  (Salixspp).  Associated  grass  and  forb  species:  queens 

5345  cup  beadlily  (Clintonia  uniflora),  carex  (Carex  spp). 
5346 

5347  Essential  Associated  Plant  Community 
5348 

5349  Aspen  (Populus  tremuloides) 

5350  Birch  (Betulaspp.) 

5351  Black  Cottonwood  (Populus  trichocarpa) 
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5352  Grand  Fir  (Abies  grandis) 

5353  Douglas-fir  (Pseudotsuga  menziesii) 

5354  Engelmann  Spruce  (Ptcea  engelmannii) 

5355  Subalpine  Fir  (Abies  lasiocarpa) 

5356  Western  Larch  (Larix  occidentals) 

5357  Western  Hemlock  (Tsuga  heterophylla) 

5358  Western  Red  Cedar  (Thuja  pltcata) 
5359 

5360  Graminoid  &  Forb  Riparian 
5361 

5362  Occurs  in  riparian  areas  across  the  stale.  Riparian  areas  dominated  by 

5363  herbaceous  species,  with  total  herbaceous  cover  30-1 00%.  Riparian  areas  with 

5364  tree  and  shrub  cover  less  than  15%.  Standing  water  may  be  present  in  the 

5365  riparian  area  (cattail  marshes). 
5366 

5367  Essential  Associated  Plant  Community 
5368 

5369  Baltic  Rush  (Juncus  balticus) 

5370  Bluejoint  Reedgrass  (Calamagrostis  canadensis) 

5371  Bog  Sedge  (Carex  rostrata) 

5372  Cinquefoil  (Potentilla  spp) 

5373  Cattails  (Typhaspp) 

5374  Lake  Sedge  (Carex  lacustris) 

5375  Maritime  Sedge  (Carex  incun/iformis) 

5376  Northern  Fteedgrass  (Calamagrostis  inexpensa) 

5377  Rushes  (Juncus  spp) 

5378  Saxifrage  (Saxifragaspp) 

5379  Sedges  (Carexspp) 

5380  Tufted  Hairgrass  (Descharnpsia  cespitosa) 
5381 

5382  Shrub  Riparian 
5383 

5384  Occurs  in  riparian  areas  across  the  state.  Riparian  areas  dominated  by  shrubs, 

5385  with  total  shrub  cover  from  20-1 00%.  Tree  cover  is  less  than  15%  and  shrubs 

5386  dominate  over  the  herbaceous  species.  Standing  water  may  be  present  in  the 

5387  riparian  area  (willow  marshes). 
5388 

5389  Essential  Associated  Plant  Community 
5390 

5391  Alder  (Atnus  spp) 

5392  Black  Hawthorn  (Crataegus  douglasii) 

5393  Bog  Birch  (Betula  glandulosa) 

5394  Choke  Cherry  (Prunus  virgitvana) 

5395  Currant  (Ribes  spp) 

5396  Red-osier  Dogwood  (Corus  stolonifera) 

5397  Rose  (Rosa  spp) 
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5398  Shrubby  Cinquefoil  (Potentilla  fruticosa) 

5399  Silver  Sage  (Artemisia  cana) 

5400  Snowberry  (Syrnphorcarpos  spp) 

5401  Thimbleberry  (Rubus  parviftorum) 

5402  Twin-berry  (Lonicera  involucrata) 

5403  Utah  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  spp) 

5404  Water  Birch  (Betula  ocodentatis) 

5405  Willows  (Salixspp) 
5406 

5407  Mixed  Riparian 
5408 

5409  Occurs  in  riparian  areas  across  the  state.  Riparian  areas  ctominated  by  a  mix  of 

5410  shrub  and  herbaceous  species,  wrthcodominanceof  shrub  and  grass  species 

541 1  present.  Tree  cover  is  less  than  15%. 
5412 

5413  Essential  Associated  Plant  Community 
5414 

5415  Grass  species  (see  Graminoid  &  Forb  Riparian  species) 

5416  Shrub  species  {seeShwb  Riparian  species) 
5417 

5418  Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 
5419 

5420  There  are  a  total  of  265  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 

5421  Riparian  &  Wetlands  Community  Type,  with  193  of  these  species  being 

5422  essentially  associated.  These  species  will  be  bolded  to  denote  essentially 

5423  associated.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  43. 
5424 

5425  Amphibians:  Coeur  DTAlene  Salamander,  Boreal  Toad  and  Northern 

5426  Leopard  Frog 
5427 

5428  Birds:  Common  Loon,  Trumpeter  Swan,  Harlequin  Duck,  Bald  Eagle,  Yellow 

5429  Rail,  Piping  Plover,  Least  Tern,  Black  Tern,  Sedge  Wren,  and  Nelson's 

5430  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow 
5431 

5432  Mammals:  TownserrcTs  Big-eared  Bat,  Pygmy  Rabbit,  Northern  Bog  Lemming, 

5433  and  Meadow  Jumping  Mouse 
5434 

5435  Reptiles;  Snapping  Turtle,  Spiny  Softshell,  and  Western  Hognose  Snake 

5436 

5437  Conservation  Concerns 

5438 

5439  *     Draining  and  conversion  of  wetlands  to  agricultural  cropland  or 

5440  subdivisions 

5441  *     Degradation  of  uplands  due  to  unsustainable  grazing  or  industrial  use 

5442  •     Contaminated  runoff  from  agriculture  in  wetlands  &  riparian  areas 

5443  •     Invasion  by  exotc  plants 

5444  •     Unmanaged  heavy  recreational  use  of  wetlands  and  rivers 
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5445 
5446 
5447 
5448 
5449 

5450 

5451 

5452 

5453 

5454 

5455 

5456 

5457 

5458 

5459 

5460 

5461 

5462 

5463 

5464 

5465 

5466 

5467 

5468 

5469 

5470 

5471 

5472 

5473 

5474 

5475 

5476 

5477 

5478 

5479 

5480 

5481 

5482 

5483 

5484 

5485 

5486 

5487 

5488 


•  Dams,  channelization,  and  rip-rapping  tor  flood  and  erosion  control  disrupt 
natural  stream  dynamics,  affecting  successional  patterns 

•  Loss  of  shrub  layers  and  lack  of  overstory  recruitment  due  to  persistent 
wild  and  domestic  grazing  pressures  in  woody  draws 

•  Loss  of  streambank  stability 

•  Habitat  loss  due  to  human  population  growth 

Conservation  Strategies 

•  Work  with  other  groups  to  identify  wetlands  that  are  critically  important  to 
wildlife  diversity  and  work  towards  protectbn  and  enhancement 

•  Work  with  local  governments  and  organizations  to  address  loss  of  riparian 
and  wetland  areas  associated  with  residential  devebpment  through 
setbacks  and  other  means 

•  Work  with  landowners  or  reservoir  operators  to  provide  water  levels 
compatible  with  natural  regimes 

•  Identify  opportunities  to  provide  the  high  ftows  needed  for  channel 
diversity,  gravel  bar  development,  and  cottonwood  regeneration  along 
each  of  the  major  river  drainages  in  the  state 

•  Manage  grazing  and  recreational  uses  along  riparian  areas  and  promote 
streambank  stability 

•  Protect  snags  and  mature  trees  in  riparian  systems  wherever  possible 

•  Increased  management  for  sustainable  recreational 
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Sagebrush  and  Salt  Flats  (5,625,880  acres  or  5.97%  of  Montana) 
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Figure  40.   Distribution  of  Sagebrush  and  Salt  Flats  Community  Types 

The  sagebrush  community  includes  all  sagebrush  and  their  associated  grass  and 
shrubs  although  specific  attention  should  be  focused  on  the  "shrub  steppe'  that  is 
a  transitional  zone  between  arid  shrubland  and  semiarid  grassland  and  saltsage 
that  occurs  primarily  in  eastern  and  southeastern  Montana  alkalia  flats.  The 
community  can  be  visualized  as  a  mosaic  of  sagebrush  communities  that  occur 
in  discontinuous  pockets  throughout  Montana  but  mostly  in  the  eastern  two 
thirds. 

These  communities  occur  across  the  state,  primarily  in  valleys.  Occasionally 
occur  on  low-mid  elevation  mountain  slopes.  Shrublands  are  dominated  by 
sagebrush  (Artemisia  spp.)  with  20-80%  cover. 

Essential  Associated  Plant  Community 

Basin  Big  Sagebrush  (Artemisia  tridentate  Iridentata) 
Black  Sagebrush  Steppe  (Artemisia  nova) 
Mountain  Big  Sage  (Artemisia  tridentate  vaseyana) 
Wyoming  Big  Sage  (Artemisia  tridentate  wyomingensis) 
Saltsage  (Atriplex  nuttallii) 

Associated  Species  oi  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

There  are  a  total  of  81  terrestrial  vertebrate  species  that  are  found  within  the 
Sagebrush  and  Salt  Flats  Community  Type,  with  23  of  these  species  being 
essentially  associated.  These  species  will  be  bolded  to  denote  essentially 
associated.  All  associations  can  be  found  within  Table  44. 
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5528  Birds:  Sage-grouse,  Mountain  Plover.  Long-billed  Curlew,  and  Burrowing  Owl 
5529 

5530  Mammals:  Spotted  Bat  Pallid  Bat.  Pygmy  Rabbit,  Great  Basin  Pocket 

5531  Mouse,  Black-tailed  prairie  dog,  and  White-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

5532 

5533  Reptiles:  Snapping  Turtle,  Western  Hognose  Snake,  and  Milk  Snake 
5534 

5535  Conservation  Concerns 

5536 

5537  *     Unsustainable  grazing  practices,  conversion  to  agrculture,  have  altered 

5538  the  distribution  and  condition  of  Montana's  sagebrush  shrublands 

5539  ■     Invasion  of  weeds,  woody  and  nonnative  species 

5540  •     Loss  of  sagebrush  as  result  of  human  populatbn  growth/development 

5541  *     Oil,  gas,  and  geothermal  exploration  and  development 

5542  *     Unsustainable  grazing  practises 
5543 

5544  Conservation  Strategies 

5545 

5546  •     Protect  large  blocks  of  healthy  big  sagebrush 

5547  *     Work  with  off-road  vehicles  users  to  help  redixe  spread  of  invasive  weeds 

5548  •     Work  with  private  landowners  through  land  owner  incentives  and 

5549  conservation  easements  to  protect  critical  habitats 

5550  •     Promote  grazing  plans  that  encourage  a  mosaic  of  sagebrush,  native 

5551  grasses  and  forbs 

5552  •     Create  a  stable  native  seed  source  for  sage  grasslands  restoration  after 

5553  fires 

5554  •     Monitor  leasing  and  development  decisions  and  regulations  applying  to 

5555  geophysical  exploration 
5556 
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Figure  41 .  Distribution  ol  Mountain  Stream  Community  Types 

Mountain  streams  of  western  Montana  are  typically  cold  and  clear  serving  as  the 
headwaters  for  all  major  river  systems  in  Montana   Mountain  streams  often  flow 
through  montane  conifer  forests  beginning  at  the  highest  elevations,  and  can  be 
as  diverse  as  high-alpine,  steep  gradient  reaches  to  low-gradient,  meadow 
stream  types  (Stagliano  2005).  These  streams  are  home  to  abundant  native  fish 
species  and  are  the  targets  of  trout  fisherman  from  around  the  country.    Many  of 
these  native  fish  are  declining  due  to  habitat  degradation,  dams,  hybridization, 
overfishing,  and  being  outcompeted  by  introduced  salmonds.  These  streams 
support  the  remaining  genetically  pure  stocks  of  Montana's  Yellowstone  and 
Westslope  cutthroat  and  Bull  trout. 

Essential  Associated  Plant  Community 

This  information  has  not  been  defined  for  the  mountain  stream  community  type. 

Associated  Species  ot  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

There  are  a  total  of  18  fish,  mussel  and  crayfish  species  that  are  found  within  the 
Mountain  Streams  Community  Type,  with  1 7  of  these  species  being  essentially 
associated.  These  species  will  be  bolded  to  denote  essentially  associated.  All 
associations  can  be  found  within  Table  45. 

Invertebrates:  Western  Pearlshell 

Fish;  Yellowstone  Cutthroat  Trout,  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout,  Columbia 
Basin  Redband  Trout,  Bull  Trout,  and  Arctic  Grayling 

Conservation  Concerns 
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5605 

5606  •     Riparian  degradation  from  roads,  housing  development,  mining  and 

5607  unsustainable  domestic  livestock  grazing  practices  that  degrade  the 

5608  adjacent  riparian  habitat  and  stream  channel 

5609  •     Stream  dewatering 

5610  •     Entrainment  of  fish  in  irrigation  diversions 

561 1  *     Stream  channel  alteratbn 

5612  •     Introductions  of  non-native  fishes 
5613 

5614  Conservation  Strategies 
5615 

5616  •     Support  grazing  techniques  that  improve  riparian  vegetatcn 

561 7  •     Increasing  In-stream  flows  through  water  teasing  and  water  conservation 

5618  measures 

5619  •     Placing  fish  screens  across  diversbns 

5620  •     Protection  of  native  species  through  habitat  protection  and  enhancement , 

5621  controlling  and  in  some  cases  removing  non-native  species,  restoring  or 

5622  introducing  native  fishes  into  suitable  waters 
5623 
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5668      Prairie  Streams  (91,189  Stream  Miles  in  Montana) 
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Figure  42.   Distribution  ol  Prairie  Stream  Community  Types 

There  are  at  least  1 8,000  miles  of  prairie  streams  in  Montana  that  have  water 
either  intermittently  or  permanently  flowing  through  them  in  an  otherwise  dry 
region.  Eight  specific  types  of  prairie  streams  were  scientifically  delineated  for 
Montana  (Stagliano  2005).  These  low  elevation  streams  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  warmer  than  their  counterparts  in  western  Montana  and  support  a 
richer  and  quite  different  variety  of  fish.  Stagliano  (2005)  also  documented  9  fish 
species  group  assemblages  (SPA's)  or  community  associations  for  the  prairie 
stream  systems.  Many  of  these  streams  are  slow  moving,  sometimes  turbid  and 
weedy,  while  those  in  the  Northern  Glaciated  Plains  can  be  just  as  clear  as  a 
mountain  stream.  They  offer  good  rearing  habitat  for  associated  fish  species  and 
support  many  amphibians  and  reptiles  and  are  crucial  for  populations  of 
terrestrial  wildlife. 

Essential  Associated  Plant  Community 

This  information  has  not  been  defined  for  prairie  the  stream  community  type. 

Associated  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

There  are  a  total  of  32  aquatic  species  that  are  found  within  the  Prairie  Streams 
Community  Type,  with  25  of  these  species  being  essentially  associated.  These 
species  will  be  bokted  to  denote  essentially  associated.  All  associations  can  be 
found  within  Table  46. 

Fish:  Pearl  Dace 
Conservation  Concerns 
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5701  •     Degradation  of  riparian  habitat  from  unsustainable  domestic  livestock 

5702  practices 

5703  •     Stream  diversions  and  dewatering 

5704  •     Poorly  understood  impacts  of  petroleum  expbration  and  extrastbn 

5705  •     Introductions  of  non-native  fishes 
5706 

5707  Conservation  Strategies 
5708 

5709  •     Support  management  of  grazing  that  maintains  riparian  vegetation  and 

571 0  streambank  and  channel  stability  in  excellent  condrtcn 

571 1  •     Place  fish  screens  across  diversions 

5712  •     In-stream  flow  augmentation 

5713  •     Increase  exploration  and  scientific  studies  on  impacts  of  Coal-bed 

571 4  methane  on  aquatic  environments 

5715  •     Non-native  removal  in  selective  and  appropriate  locatbns 
5716 
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5778  Component  III:  Species  of  Greatest  Conservation  Need 

5779 

5780  These  are  species  whose  needs  must  be  specifically  addressed,  whether 

5781  through  focus  areas,  community  types  or  individually'* 

5782  Conservation  efforts  at  the  landscape  and  community  scabs  offer  great  potential 

5783  to  leverage  resources  in  order  to  benefit  multiple  species.  However,  some 

5784  species  are  too  specialized  for  broad-scale  conservatbn  efforts  to  do  much  good, 

5785  or  populations  have  declined  to  the  point  where  it  requires  individually  focused 

5786  conservation.  For  these  reasons  the  conservatbn  concerns  and  needs  range 

5787  from  survey  and  monitoring  or  re  introduction  to  landscape  level  habitat 

5788  restoration  or  protectbn.  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  has  aclearobligatbn  to  use  its 

5789  resources  and  work  with  partners  to  conserve  Tbr  I  species,  regardless  of  the 

5790  scale  of  conservation  strategies  identified 

5791  All  verterbrate  species  as  well  as  mussels  and  crayfish  were  assessd  for 

5792  conservatbn  need.  Invertebrates  were  not  included  in  the  assessment  due  to 

5793  lack  of  data.  The  need  for  data  about  invertebrates  has  been  addressed  in  the 

5794  Inventory  Component  of  this  Strategy.  A  complete  list  of  species  Tier 

5795  assighnments  can  be  found  in  Table  3. 
5796 

5797  Invertebrates 

5798 

5799  During  the  initial  planning  stages,  the  FWP  Technical  and  Steering  Committees 

5800  determined  that  the  Strategy  would  not  include  Montana's  invertebrate  species. 

5801  With  nearly  1 ,000  specbs  of  aquatic  invertebrates  in  the  state,  and  at  bast  twbe 

5802  that  number  of  terrestrial  invertebrates,  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  develop  a 

5803  Strategy  to  comprehensively  address  invertebrate  conservatbn  in  Montana.  It 

5804  was  decided  to  include  mussels  and  crayfish. 
5805 
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5805       Mussels 

5806 

5807      Western  Pearishell  (Margaritifera  falcata) 
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Figure  43.   Distribution  ol  the  Western  Pearishell  Mussel 
Range 

This  is  a  headwater  species  occurring  very  near  the  Continental  Divide  in  trout 
streams  and  rivers  west  of  the  Divide  and  in  Missouri  River  headwaters.  This 
species  occurs  in  sand,  gravel  and  even  between  cobbte  and  boulders.  Outside 
of  Montana  this  species  is  reported  from  the  Pacific  drainage  f  10m  southern 
Alaska  to  central  California.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  anywhere  in  the  central 
part  of  the  continent. 

Habitat 

The  normal  fish  hosts  in  our  area  are  probably  Oncorhynchus  species,  but  Salmo 
and  Salvelinus  and  even  Rhinidhys  and  Caloslomus  are  reported  to  be  suitable 
They  likely  crossed  the  divide  with  the  west-slope  cutthroat  trout,  which  is  the 
native  salmonid  of  the  upper  Missouri  River  drainage.  This  species  occurs  in 
sand,  gravel  and  even  between  cobble  and  boulders. 

Management 

Mussells  are  a  regulated  species  but  a  better  understanding  of  mussel 
distribution  throughout  the  state  is  needed. 


Conservation  Concerns 

•     Habitat  degradation  and  fragmentatbn 
diversions,  dredging  and  dewatering) 


e.g. 


dams,  stream  channelization. 
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5837  *     Point  and  nonpoint  source  pollution 

5838  •     Stream  deterioration  because  of  high  sediment  loads,  chiefly  from 

5839  agricultural  runoff 

5840  •     Threats  to  host  fish  also  jeopardize  mussel  survival 

5841  *     Reduced  dissolved  oxygen  content  in  water 
5842 

5843  Conservation  Strategies 
5844 

5845  •     Consider  preparing  a  management  planter  Western  Pearlshellor  its 

5846  inclusion  into  other  comprehensive  taxonomic  management  plan 

5847  •     Enforcement  of  regulations  that  address  the  dumping  of  pollutants  into 

5848  waterways 

5849  •     Restore  connectivity  of  habitat,  and  managefor  healthy  populatons  native 

5850  fish  including  cutthroat  trout  and  bull  trout 
5851 

5852  Management  Plan 

5853 

5854  None 

5855 
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5882 
5883 
5884 

5885 
5886 
5887 

5888 
5889 
5890 
5891 
5892 


Vertebrates 

There  are  636  vertebrate  species  that  have  been  documented  in  Montana.   Sixty 
of  these  were  determined  lo  beTier  I  (greatest  need  of  conservation),  !43Tierll 
(moderate  conservation  need),  281  Tier  III  (lower  conservation  need),  and  152 
species  that  were  classified  as  Tier  IV  (non-native,  peripheral). 

Amphibians 

Coeur  d'Alene  Salamander  {Plethodon  idahoensis) 


5893 
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Figure  44.   Distribution  ol  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Salamander 

Range 

This  salamander  is  a  regcnal  endemic  for  which  Montana  is  the  eastern  limit  in 
distribution.  In  Montana,  the  Coeur  d'Alene  salamander  is  known  from  about  45 
locations  in  five  northwestern  counties:  Lincoln,  Sanders,  Mineral,  Missoula,  and 
Ravalli.  The  southern  limit  of  known  distribution  is  Lake  Como  Falls  in  the 
Bitterroot  River  drainage  (Maxell  2002)  and  the  northernmost  population  is  along 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Yaak  River  (Wilson  and  Simon  1987,  Maxell  et  al.  2003). 
Maximum  known  elevation  is  5000  feet  ( 1 524  meters). 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  salamander  has  been  the  subject  of  taxonomic  controversy 
nearly  since  its  initial  discovery.  First  classified  as  a  new  species  (Slater  and 
Slipp  1940)  it  was  later  reclassified  (Lowe  1950)  as  a  subspecies  of  the  Vandyke 
salamander  {Plethodon  vandykei  idahoensis)  found  in  western  Washington. 
Evidence  to  support  its  designation  as  a  species  it  is  still  being  debated  in  the 
taxonomy  world.  Whether  considered  a  species  or  a  subspecies,  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  salamander  represents  a  unique  genetc  resource  in  Idaho,  Montana, 
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5913  and  British  Columbia  and  should  be  managed  as  such  (Howard  1993).  The 

5914  Coeur  d'Alene  salamander  has  a  small  range  in  northern  Idaho,  western 

5915  Montana,  and  southeastern  British  Columbia.  It  is  found  inclose  association  with 

5916  water  in  springs  or  seeps,  spray  zones  of  waterfalls,  and  edges  of  streams,  and 

591 7  feeds  on  aquatic  insects.  Coeur  d'Alene  salamanders  tend  to  have  small  home 

5918  ranges,  are  strongly  philopatric,  and  show  no  tendency  to  disperse  away  from 

5919  home  ranges  when  disturbed  (Petrankaet  al.  1993). 
5920 

5921  The  Coeur  d'Alene  salamander  is  rare  and  local,  distributed  in  suitable  habitat 

5922  (Werner  and  Reichel  1994)  and  in  Montana  is  reported  in  Lincoln,  Sanders, 

5923  Mineral,  Missoula,  and  Ravalli  Counties.  The  core  of  distribution  and  area  of 

5924  greatest  density  of  known  tocations  is  in  the  northern  Idaho  drainages  of  the  St. 

5925  Joe,  North  Fork  Clearwater,  and  Coeur  d'Alene  Rivers  in  Idaho  (Groves  1989), 

5926  but  the  species  distribution  does  extend  northward  along  the  Moyie  River 

5927  drainage  into  British  Columbia,  Canada  (Wilson  et  al.  1989).   Known  from 

5928  Benewah,  Bonner,  Boundary,  Clearwater,  Idaho,  Kootenai,  Latah,  and  Shoshone 

5929  counties  in  Idaho  (Groves  and  Petersen  1992). 
5930 

5931  Habitat 
5932 

5933  The  habitat  for  Coeur  d'Alene  salamanders  includes  the  three  mapr  habitat 

5934  categories;  springs  and  seeps,  waterfall  spray  zones,  and  stream  edges  (Wilson 

5935  andLarsen  1988,  Werner  and  Reichel  1994,  Bourdy  2001,  Maxell  2002). 

5936  Specific  primary  habitats  are  seeintermountain'foothill  grassland  and  streamside 

5937  talus,  but  they  also  inhabit  talus  far  from  free  water  (deep  talus  mixed  with  moist 

5938  soil  on  well-shaded  north-facing  slopes).  Coeur  d'Alene  salamander  occurrences 

5939  are  generally  located  in  coniferous  forests,  but  are  not  restricted  to  a  particular 

5940  overstory  species  or  aspect.  In  wet  weather,  they  also  occur  in  leaf  litter  and 

5941  under  bark  and  logs  in  coniferous  forests. 
5942 

5943  All  plethodontid  salamanders  respire  through  their  skin;  terrestrial  species  tose 

5944  water  to  the  environment  through  evaporation  and  are  therefore  restricted  to 

5945  cool,  damp  environments.  Coeur  d'Alene  salamanders  are  closely  tied  to  water 

5946  and  are  considered  among  the  most  aquatic  plethodontids  (Brodie  and  Storm 

5947  1970).  Because  they  may  live  in  the  harshest  climate  of  any  northwestern 

5948  plethodontid  (Nussbaum  et  al.  1983),  they  are  highly  dependent  on  the  thermal 

5949  and  hydrologic  stability  provided  by  wet  habitats  in  otherwise  inhospitable 

5950  surroundings. 
5951 

5952  Sites  occupied  by  Coeur  d'Alene  salamanders  in  Montana  have  fractured  rock 

5953  formation  present  and  nearby  habitat  are  typically  forested  (Reichel  and  Flath 

5954  1995).  Foraging  areas  include  seepage  areas  and  splash  zones  with  high 

5955  humidity,  high  substrate  moisture,  and  relatively  high  temperatures  (Wilson  and 

5956  Larsen  1988).   Shelter  is  provided  by  deep  bedrock  fractures  or  in  talus  habitat 

5957  populations,  underground  (Wilson  and  Larsen  1988).  Montana  populations  are 

5958  found  primaryly  in  talus  areas  along  splash  zones  of  creeks,  or  with  seeps 
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5959  running  through  (Teberg  1963,  1965;  Wilson  and  Larsen  1988).  Idaho  and 

5960  Montana  populations  breed  in  both  spring  and  fall,  although  most  eggs  usually 

5961  are  laid  in  the  spring.  Eggs  are  lad  in  moist,  concealed  places  on  land  (Stebbins 

5962  1985}  far  down  in  the  rocks  (Werner  and  Reichel  1994).  Generally  found  in  moist 

5963  talus,  seeps  and  splash  zones.  These  may  be  situated  in  open  forests, 

5964  meadows,  or  riparian  areas  (Groves  et  a!  1996). 
5965 

5966  Management 
5967 

5968  Potential  threats  for  the  species  across  its  global  range  apply  also  to  Montana 

5969  populations,  but  population  declines  or  extinctions  have  not  yet  been 

5970  documented  here.  Some  populations  continue  to  be  vulnerable  to  highway 

5971  construction  activity,  and  most  occur  at  elevations  and  in  forest  types  where 

5972  timber  harvest  is  a  common  activity.  Routine  monitoring  (Groves  et  al.  1996)  of 

5973  known  populations  should  be  conducted  to  identify  threats  to  each,  as  well  as  to 

5974  determine  their  continued  viability. 
5975 

5976  Conservation  Concerns 
5977 

5978  •     Disturbances,  sixh  as  timber  harvest,  fire,  road  and  trail  construction,  and 

5979  water  diversion  projects 

5980  ♦     Pollution 

5981  *     Introduction  of  exotic  species 

5982  •     Restricted  mobility  coupled  with  increasing  habitat  fragmentation  make  it 

5983  susceptible  to  local  extirpation 

5984  *     Disease  and  parasites 

5985  •     Global  change  (climatic  and  atmospheric  changes  sixh  as  increased  UV- 

5986  B  radiation,  pollutbn,  acid  rain,  and  disease) 
5987 

5988  Conservation  Strategies 
5989 

5990  ■     Surveys  of  potential  habitats  for  the  Coeurd'Alene  salamander 

5991  •     Monitoring  of  known  locates 

5992  •     Habitat  protection  and  conservation  through  regulatbn  of  devetopment, 

5993  logging,  and  chemical  applications 

5994  •     Avoid  road  construction  within  300  feet 

5995  •     Fence  known  salamander  sites  to  exclude  livestock 

5996  •     To  prevent  spread  of  chytrid  fungus,  personnel  working  in  either  lentic  or 

5997  lotic  systems  should  thoroughly  rinse  and  decontaminate  all  equipment  as 

5998  described  in  Maxell  et  al  (2004) 

5999  •     Regulate  chemical  application  (herbcides,  pesticides,  fertilizers  etc) 

6000  within  300  feet  of  water  bodies  or  wetlands 
6001 

6002  Management  Plan 
6003 
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61 06       Boreal  Toad  (Bufo  boreas) 
6107 


6108 

6109  Figure  45.   Distribution  of  the  Boreal  Toad 

6110 

6111  Range 

6112 

6113  The  boreal  toad  is  found  throughout  the  mountains  and  intermountain  valleys  of 

6114  the  western  third  of  the  state  on  both  sides  of  the  Continental  Divide  (Maxell  et  al. 

6115  2003).  Specimens  have  been  collected  in  22  western  counties  and  sighted  in  five 

6116  more,  at  elevations  up  to  9220  feet  (2810  meters), 
6117 

6118  Habitat 
6119 

6120  Habitats  used  by  boreal  toads  in  Montana  are  similar  to  those  reported  for  other 

6121  regions,  and  include  tow  elevation  beaver  ponds,  reservoirs,  streams,  marshes, 

6122  lake  shores,  potholes,  wet  meadows,  and  marshes,  to  high  elevation  ponds, 

6123  fens,  and  tarns  at  or  near  tree  line  (Rodgers  and  Jellison  1942,  Brunson  and 

6124  Demaree  1951,  Miller  1978,  Marnell  1997,  Werner  et  al.  1998,  Boundy2001). 

6125  Forest  cover  in  or  near  encounter  sites  is  often  unreported,  but  toads  have  been 

6126  noted  in  open-canopy  ponderosa  pine  woodlands  and  closed-canopy  dry  conifer 

6127  forest  in  Sanders  County  (Boundy  2001),  willow  wetland  thickets  and  aspen 

6128  stands  bordering  Engelmann  spruce  stands  in  Beaverhead  County  (Jean  et  al. 

6129  2002),  and  mixed  ponderosa  pine/cottonwood'wilbw  sites  or  Douglas- 

6130  fir/ponderosapine  forest  in  Ravalli  and  Missoula  counties  (P.  Hendricks  personal 

6131  observation). 
6132 

6133  Elsewhere  the  boreal  toad  is  known  to  utilize  a  wkte  variety  of  habitats,  including 

6134  desert  springs  and  streams,  meadows  and  woodlands,  mountain  wetlands, 

6135  beaver  ponds,  marshes,  ditches,  and  backwater  channels  of  rivers  where  they 

6136  prefer  shallow  areas  with  mud  bottoms  (Nussbaum  et  al  1983,  Baxter  and  Stone 

6137  1985,  Russell  and  Bauer  1993,  Koch  and  Peterson  1995,  Hammerson  1999). 
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6138  Forest  cover  around  occupied  montane  wetlands  may  include  aspen,  Douglas  fir, 

6139  bdgepole  pine,  Engelmann  spruce,  and  subalpine  fin  in  local  situations  it  may 

6140  also  be  found  in  ponderosa  pine  forest.  They  also  occur  in  urban  settings, 

6141  sometimes  congregating  under  streetlights  at  night  to  feed  on  insects 

6142  (Hammerson  1999,  P.  Hendricks  personal  observation).  Normally  they  remainre 

6143  fairly  close  to  ponds,  lakes,  reservoirs,  and  slow-moving  rivers  and  streams 

6144  during  the  day,  but  may  range  widely  at  night.  Eggs  and  larvae  devetop  in  still, 

6145  shallow  areas  of  ponds,  lakes,  or  reservoirs  or  in  pools  of  slow-moving  streams, 

6146  often  where  there  is  sparse  emergent  vegetation.  Adult  and  juvenile  boreal  toads 

6147  dig  burrows  in  loose  soil  or  use  burrows  of  small  mammals,  or  occupy  shallow 

6148  shelters  under  logs  or  rocks.  At  least  some  toads  hibernate  in  terrestrial  burrows 

6149  or  cavities,  apparently  where  conditions  prevent  freezing  (Nussbaum  et  al.  1983, 

6150  Koch  and  Peterson  1995,  Hammerson  1999). 
6151 

6152  Management 
6153 

6154  The  boreal  toad  was  considered  the  most  abundant  amphibian  of  the  western 

6155  third  of  the  state  in  previous  decades  (Rodgers  and  Jellison  1942,  Brunson  1952, 

6156  Maxell  2003),  and  is  still  encountered  widely  and  frequently  though  by  no  means 

6157  commonly,  and  is  no  longer  ranked  as  the  most  abundant  amphibian.  Numerous 

6158  surveys  since  the  early  1990s  indicate  that  this  species  has  experienced  regional 

6159  population  declines  in  the  state.  Boreal  toads  were  documented  to  breed  at  only 

6160  2  to  5%  of  more  than  2000  standing  water  bodies  surveyed  since  1997,  and 

6161  where  breeding  was  ctocumented,  fewer  than  10  breeding  females  contributed  in 

6162  a  given  year  (Maxell  2000,  Maxell  et  al.  2003).  Range  wide  declines  in  this 

6163  species  have  been  indicated  in  Montana,  as  well  as  other  western  states. 
6164 

6165  Conservation  Concerns 

6166 

6167  *     Breeding  site  destruction 

6168  ■     Diseases  such  as  red-leg  disease  and  chytrid  fungus 

6169  •     Use  of  chemicals  and  fertilizers 

6170  •     Increased  predation  by  species  attracted  to  human  disturbance 
6171 

61  72  Conservation  Strategies 
6173 

6174  •     Protect  certain  wetlands  occupied  by  boreal  toads  from  introduced  species 

6175  and  human  disturbance 

6176  ■     Survey  wetlands  suitable  for  boreal  toads 

6177  •     Reduce  access  by  livestock  to  known  breeding  sites  within  grazing 

6178  allotments  which  will  prevent  undue  trampling  mortality  (Bartelt  1998). 

6179  •     Avoid  stocking  of  predatory  game  fish  at  sites  lacking  them 

6180  •     Avoid  use  of  pesticides,  fertilizers  and  herbicides  near  known  breeding 

6181  areas 
6182 

6183  Management  Plan 
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Figure  46.   Distribution  oi  the  Northern  Leopard  Frog 
Range 

The  northern  leopard  frog  is  found  across  the  prairie  regions  of  the  eastern  two- 
thirds  of  Montana  east  of  the  Continental  Divide  (Maxell  et  al.  2003).  It  was 
formerly  present  in  intermountain  valleys  west  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
especially  in  the  Flathead  and  lower  Clark  Fork  river  drainages,  but  in  recent 
years  has  been  documented  at  only  two  western  sites  (Werner  2003):  near 
Kalispell  (Flathead  County)  and  near  Eureka  (Lincoln  County).  This  frog  has 
been  documented  in  all  but  seven  Montana  counties  (six  of  which  are  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide),  at  elevations  up  to  6700  feet  (2042  meters). 

The  northern  leopard  frog  historic  distribution  is  irregular  but  includes  western 
Montana  except  in  the  Big  Hole  area,  as  well  as  the  tip  of  Idaho  Panhandle  and 
southeast  and  parts  of  southwest  Idaho  (Stebbins  1985).   Ftecent  extirpations  are 
reported  in  all  of  western  Montana  and  across  much  of  the  neighboring  states 
(Werner  and  Reichel  1994,  Reichel  and  Rath  1995).  Known  from  Ada,  Adam, 
Bear  Lake,  Bingham,  Blaine,  Boise,  Bonner,  Bonneville,  Canyon,  Caribou, 
Cassia,  Clearwater,  Custer,  Elmore,  Franklin,  Fremont,  Gem,  Gooding, 
Jefferson,  Jerome,  Latah,  Lincoln,  Madison,  Minidoka,  Owyhee,  Power,  Teton, 
Twin  Falls,  Valley,  and  Washington  counties  in  Idaho  (Groves  and  Peterson, 
1992). 

Habitat 

Habitats  used  by  northern  leopard  frog  in  Montana  include  low  elevatcn  and 
valley  bottom  ponds,  spillway  ponds,  beaver  ponds,  stock  reservoirs,  lakes, 
creeks,  pools  in  intermittent  streams,  warm  water  springs,  potholes,  and  marshes 
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6287  (Brunson  and  Demaree  1951,  Mosimann  and  Rabb  1952,  Black  1969,  Miller 

6288  1978,  Dood  1980,  Reichel  1995,  Hendricks  ard  Rechel  1996,  Hendricks  1999), 

6289  Northern  leopard  frogs  require  a  mosaic  of  habitats  to  meet  annual  requirements 

6290  of  all  life  stages.  They  occupy  a  variety  of  wetland  habitats  of  relatively  fresh 

6291  water  with  moderate  salinity,  including  springs,  stow  streams,  marshes,  bogs, 

6292  ponds,  canals,  flood  plains,  beaver  ponds,  reservoirs,  and  lakes,  usually  in 

6293  permanent  water  with  rooted  aquatic  vegetatbn.  Adults  and  juveniles  commonly 

6294  feed  in  open  or  semi-open  wet  meadows  and  fields  with  shorter  vegetation, 

6295  usually  near  the  margins  of  water  bodies  where  there  is  permanent  water  and 

6296  growth  of  cattails  or  other  aquatic  vegetation,  yet  may  forage  far  from  water  in 

6297  damp  meadows  (Stebbins  1985).  They  seek  cover  underwater  and  denser 

6298  vegetation  seems  to  be  avoided. 
6299 

6300  Northern  Leopard  Frogs  have  a  large  range  throughout  much  of  the  U.S.  and 

6301  southern  Canada  {NatureServe  2004}  and  are  still  common  in  many  areas  and  in 

6302  a  wide  array  of  pristine  and  disturbed  habitats  (NatureServe  2004).  NatureServe 

6303  (2004)  lists  northern  leopard  frog  in  35  states  in  the  U.S.  and  12  Canadian 

6304  provinces.  Populations  have  declined  in  some  areas  due  to  habitat  loss  and 

6305  degradation,  overexpbitatbn,  interactions  with  non-native  species,  and  unknown 

6306  causes,  but  the  overall  status  remains  essentially  undiminished  (NatureServe 

6307  2004).   In  Montana  the  northern  leopard  frog  is  found  primarily  in  riparian  habitat 

6308  but  is  not  as  restricted  to  water  as  other  Rana  species  (Black  1969,  Milter  1978). 

6309  This  species  is  abundant  on  plains  near  permanent  water  (Black  1969, 

6310  Mosimann  and  Rabb  1952),  tends  to  avoid  tall,  dense  grass  areas  (Miller  1978) 

631 1  and  prefers  densely  vegetated  areas  such  as  wet  sedge  meadows  or  cattail 

6312  marshes  (Reichel  and  Rath  1995,  Werner  ard  Rectel  1994). 
6313 

6314  Management 
6315 

6316  No  special  management  needs  are  currently  recognized  for  populatbns  in 

6317  eastern  Montana.  However,  at  permanent  and  semi-permanent  water  bodies 

6318  (reservoirs  and  stock  ponds)  where  breeding  has  been  observed,  portions  of 

6319  shorelines  where  emergent  vegetation  is  present  or  might  devebp  could  be 

6320  fenced  to  exclude  access  by  livestock  and  thereby  protect  breeding  adults,  eggs 

6321  and  tadpoles  from  trampling  and  the  removal  of  emergent  cover.  Anotheroptbn 

6322  would  be  the  creation  of  ponds  designed  for  use  by  prairie  amphibians  as 

6323  breeding  sites,  with  the  perimeter  surrounded  by  fencing  to  prevent  access  by 

6324  livestock.  Game  fish  should  not  be  introduced  to  any  of  these  ponds,  nor  should 

6325  chemical  fertilizers,  pesticides  and  herbicides  be  used  within  1 00  meters  of  the 

6326  shoreline.  All  breeding  sites  west  of  the  Continental  Divide  should  be  protected 

6327  from  livestock,  and  organic  and  chemical  (pestcide  and  herbicide) 

6328  contamination.  Game  fish  and  bullfrogs  should  not  be  introduced  to  these  sites. 

6329  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  introducing  parasites  and  fungal,  bacterial,  and 

6330  viral  pathogens  when  monitoring  these  sites  (see  suggestions  in  Maxell  2000, 

6331  Maxell  et  al.  2003).  Any  populations  discovered  in  the  western  region  should  be 

6332  reported  to  the  Native  Species  Biologist  of  the  Montana 
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Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  or  the  Program  Zoologist  of  the  Montana 
Natural  Heritage  Program. 

Conservation  Concerns 

•  Loss  of  wetlands  and  hydrological  regimes,  drought 

•  Introduction  of  game  fish,  mosquitofish  and  bullfrogs 

•  Contamination  by  pesticides  and  herbcides 

•  Pathogens,  including  chytrd  fugus  (Batrachochytrium  dendrobatidis) 

•  Global  change  (climatic  and  atmospheric  changes  such  as  increased  UV- 
B  radiation,  pollutbn,  acid  rain,  and  disease). 

•  Unsustainable  use  and  illegal  collecting 

Conservation  Strategies 

•  Protect  the  two  remaining  breeding  populatbns  west  of  the  continental 
divide  in  Montana 

•  Monitor  historic  breeding  sites  and  populations 

•  Increase  understanding  of  demography  vital  rates,  including  the  effects  of 
the  concerns  listed  above 

•  Habitat  conservation  and  improvement  projects 

•  Protect  breeding  sites  from  organic  and  chemical  (pesticide  and  herbicide) 
contamination 

•  Protect  breeding  sites  from  livestock  impacts 

•  To  prevent  spread  of  chytrid  fungus,  personnel  working  in  either  lentic  or 
lotic  systems  should  thoroughly  rinse  and  decontaminate  all  equipment  as 
described  in  Maxell  et  al  2004  (unpublished) 

•  Allow  no  introductbn  of  game  fish  or  bullfrogs  into  waters  with  known 
breeding 

Management  Plan 

Maxell,  Bryce  A. ,  2000,  Management  of  Montana's  amphibians:  A  Review  of 
factors  that  may  present  a  risk  to  population  viability  and  accounts  on  the 
identification,  distribution,  taxonomy,  habitat  use,  natural  history  and  the  status 
and  conservation  of  individual  species.  Contract  No.  43-0343-0-0224.  September 
20,  2000. 
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6421      Reptiles 
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6423      Snapping  Turtle  ( Chelydra  serpentina) 
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Figure  47.   Distribution  of  the  Snapping  Turtle 
Range 

Voucher  specimens  have  been  collected  in  three  eastern  counties  (Carter, 
Powder  River,  and  Rosebud),  with  visual  observations  in  seven  additional 
counties  (Big  Horn,  Custer,  Dawson,  Wibaux,  Rchland,  Roosevelt  and 
Yelbwstone)  at  elevations  up  to  3800  feet  (1 158  meters);  currently  there  are  no 
reliable  Montana  records  from  the  Missouri  River  or  its  tributaries.  Snapping 
turtles  have  probably  been  introduced  in  several  localities  (there  are  unconfirmed 
reports  from  Gallatin,  Ravalli,  and  Sanders  counties);  confirmed  records  from 
Flathead  and  Lake  counties  represent  introductions. 

Habitat 

Habitat  use  by  snapping  tu hies  in  Montana  is  probably  similar  to  elsewhere  in  the 
range,  but  studies  are  lacking  and  there  is  little  qualitative  information  available. 
They  have  been  captured  or  observed  in  backwaters  abng  major  rivers,  at 
smaller  reservoirs,  and  in  smaller  streams  and  creeks  with  permanent  flowing 
water  and  sandy  or  muddy  bottoms  (Reichel  1995,  Hendricks  and  Reichel  1996, 
P.  Hendricks  personal  observation).  Nesting  habitat  and  nest  sites  have  not  been 
described. 

Elsewhere,  snapping  turtles  occur  in  all  types  of  shallow  freshwater  habitats, 
such  as  streams,  rivers,  reservoirs,  and  ponds,  especially  those  with  a  soft  mud 
bottom  and  abundant  aquatic  vegetation  or  submerged  brush  and  logs 
(Hammerson  1999),  and  in  brackish  water  in  some  areas.  Although  found  most 
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6453  often  in  shallower  water,  they  have  been  reported  on  the  bottom  of  lakes  in  water 

6454  up  to  10  meters  deep.  Temporary  ponds  may  also  be  occupied.  Hatchlings  and 

6455  juveniles  tend  to  occupy  shalbwer  sites  than  mature  individuals  in  the  same 

6456  water  bodies.  They  are  mostly  bottom  dwellers,  where  they  spend  much  of  their 

6457  time.  Although  highly  a^uatc,  they  may  make  bng  movements  overland  if  their 

6458  pond  or  marsh  dries  (Baxter  and  Stone  1985,  Ernest  et  al.  1994,  Hammerson 

6459  1999).  They  hibernate  singly  or  in  groups  in  streams,  lakes,  ponds,  or  marshes; 

6460  in  bottom  mud,  in  or  under  submerged  togs  or  debris,  under  an  overhanging 

6461  bank,  or  in  muskrat  tunnels;  often  in  shallow  water;  sometimes  in  anoxc  sites 

6462  (Brown  and  Brooks  1994).  Sometimes  they  bask  out  of  water,  especially  younger 

6463  individuals  and  in  the  northern  extremes  of  the  global  range. 
6464 

6465  Nests  are  built  in  soft  sand,  loam,  vegetatbn  debris,  or  even  sawdust  piles,  most 

6466  often  in  open  areas  and  often  a  hundred  meters  or  more  from  water  (Congdon  et 

6467  al.  1987,  Ernst  et  al  1994,  Hammerson  1999);  they  also  nest  in  beaver  and 

6468  muskrat  lodges. 
6469 

6470  Management 
6471 

6472  Montana  populations  of  the  snapping  turtle  are  poorly  understood,  making 

6473  management  of  them  more  difficult.  It  is  likely  that  dams  and  large  reservoirs  on 

6474  rivers  (e.g.  Fort  Peck  Dam  and  Reservoir)  are  detrimental  to  population  continuity 

6475  to  some  degree,  (Maxell  et  al.  2003),  although  this  species  can  travel  overland 

6476  and  may  be  able  to  bypass  some  dams.  Impacts  of  other  habitat  disturbances 

6477  are  not  clear,  but  this  species  occupies  man-made  water  bodies  throughout  its 

6478  range  that  provide  necessary  resources  and  habitat  characteristics.  Constnxtcn 

6479  of  irrigation  ditches  and  canals  may  have  allowed  this  species  to  occupy  man- 

6480  made  water  bodies.  Studies  of  nesting  success,  population  structure,  dispersal, 

6481  and  population  size  need  to  be  conducted  throughout  the  range  of  the  snapping 

6482  turtle  in  Montana. 
6483 

6484  Routine  surveys  for  snapping  turtles  in  appropriate  habitats  could  be  made  a 

6485  standard  part  of  the  field  duties  of  agency  fishery  bblogists.  Records  should  be 

6486  maintained  of  the  incidental  "take"  by  anglers,  who  should  be  encouraged  to 

6487  report  any  captured  individuals;  killed  animals  should  be  examined  by  agency 

6488  fishery  or  wildlife  biologists  if  possible  so  that  data  on  sex,  size,  and  food  habits 

6489  can  be  gathered  and  a  base  of  information  devetoped  on  the  biology  of  this 

6490  species  in  Montana.  It  is  possible  that  even  moderate  harvest  of  adults  by 

6491  anglers  in  most  localities  will  result  in  population  declines,  similar  to  Colorado 

6492  (Hammerson  1999),  because  the  life  history  of  this  species  indicates  recruitment 

6493  of  juveniles  into  breeding  populations  is  tow,  and  population  densities  in  western 

6494  states  is  probably  low.  Identified  nesting  sites  should  be  monitored  and  protected 

6495  from  disturbance  by  humans. 
6496 

6497  Conservation  Concerns 
6498 
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6499  ♦     Habitat  loss 

6500  •     Nest  destruction  and  predation 

6501  *     Human  harvest  of  long-lived  adults 
6502 

6503  Conservation  Strategies 
6504 

6505  •     Consider  preparing  management  plan  for  Snapping  Turtle  or  inclusion  into 

6506  other  comprehensive  taxonomic  plan 

6507  *     Meticulous  tracking  of  observations 

6508  ■     Conservation  of  nest  areas 

6509  •     Surveys  of  suitable  habitat  that  are  designed  to  detect  the  species  need  to 

6510  be  carried  out 

651 1  *     Consideration  of  restrictbn  on  harvests 
6512 

651  3  Management  Plan 

6514 

6515  None 
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Figure  48.   Distribution  of  the  Spiny  Softshell  Turtle 
Range 

In  Montana,  native  populations  of  the  spiny  softshell  are  present  east  of  the 
Continental  Divide  in  the  Missouri  River  and  Yellowstone  River  drainages,  and 
some  principle  tributaries  (Maxell  et  al  2003).  Large  gaps  remain  in  the  species' 
range  within  Montana,  especially  in  the  Missouri  River  bebw  the  mouth  of  the 
Musselshell  River.  Spiny  softshells  in  Montana  are  thought  to  be  isolated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  global  population,  and  it  appears  the  population  in  the 
Missouri  River  is  isolated  from  the  population  in  the  Yellowstone  River.  Voucher 
specimens  have  been  collected  in  five  counties  (Big  Horn,  Chouteau,  Prairie, 
Rosebud,  Wheatland),  with  visual  observations  in  eight  additional  counties,  at 
elevations  up  to  3600  feet  (1 097  meters);  a  questionable  voucher  record  exists 
from  Roosevelt  County. 

Habitat 

Habitat  use  by  spiny  softshell  in  Montana  is  probably  similar  to  elsewhere  in  the 
range,  but  studies  are  lacking  and  there  is  little  qualitative  information  available. 
They  occupy  larger  rivers  and  tributaries.  Both  sexes  have  been  observed 
basking  together  on  partially  submerged  logs  in  backwater  sites  of  slow-moving 
water,  and  on  sandy  or  muddy  riverbanks  (P.  Hendrcks  personal  observation). 

Generally,  the  spiny  softshell  is  primarily  a  riverine  species,  occupying  large 
rivers  and  river  impoundments,  but  also  occurs  in  lakes,  ponds  along  rivers, 
pools  along  intermittent  streams,  bayous,  irrigation  canals,  and  oxbows.  It  usually 
is  found  in  areas  with  open  sandy  or  mud  banks,  a  soft  bottom,  and  submerged 
brush  and  other  debris.  Spiny  softshells  bask  on  shores  or  on  partially 
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6580  submerged  logs.  They  burrow  into  the  bottoms  of  permanent  water  bodies,  either 

6581  shallow  or  relatively  deep  (0.5  to  70  meters),  where  they  spend  winter.  Eggs  are 

6582  laid  in  nests  dug  in  open  areas  in  sand,  gravel,  or  soft  soil  near  water  (Baxter  and 

6583  Stone  1985,  Ernst  et  al.  1994,  Hammerson  1999,  Stebbins  2003). 
6584 

6585  Management 
6586 

6587  Montana  populations  of  the  spiny  softshell  are  poorly  understood,  making 

6588  management  of  them  more  difficult.  It  is  apparent  that  the  construction  of  dams 

6589  and  large  reservoirs  on  rivers  (e.g.  Fort  Peck  Dam  and  Reservoir)  is  detrimental 

6590  to  population  continuity,  effectively  creating  smaller  isolated  populations.  Impacts 

6591  of  other  habitat  disturbances  are  not  clear.  Studies  of  nesting  success, 

6592  population  structure,  dispersal,  and  population  size  need  to  be  conducted 

6593  throughout  the  range  of  both  Montana  sub-populatcns  (Missouri  River  and 

6594  Yellowstone  River).  Routine  surveys  for  softshells  in  appropriate  habitats  could 

6595  be  made  a  standard  part  of  the  field  duties  of  agency  fishery  biologists.  Records 

6596  should  be  maintained  of  the  incidental  'lake"  by  anglers,  who  should  be 

6597  encouraged  to  report  any  captured  spiny  softshell;  killed  animals  should  be 

6598  examined  by  agency  fishery  or  wildlife  biologists  if  possible  so  that  data  on  sex, 

6599  size,  and  food  habits  can  be  gathered  and  a  base  of  information  on  the  biology  of 

6600  this  species  developed.  Nesting  sites  need  to  be  identified  and  protected  from 

6601  disturbance  by  human  activities. 
6602 

6603  Conservation  Concerns 
6604 

6605  •     Barriers  that  hamper  movement  of  Spiny  Softshell 

6606  ♦     Habitat  loss 

6607  ♦     Nest  disturbance 

6608  •     Incidental  take  from  anglers 
6609 

6610  Conservation  Strategies 
6611 

6612  ■     Consider  preparing  management  plan  for  Spiny  Softshell  or  inclusbn  into 

6613  other  comprehensive  taxonomic  plan 

6614  *     Conservation  of  major  rivers  in  Montana 

6615  •     Protect  nest  site  from  human  disturbance 

6616  •     Record  keeping  of  observations 
6617 

6618  Management  Plan 

6619 

6620  None 

6621 
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Western  Hognose  Snake  (Helerodon  nasicus) 
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Figure  49.   Distribution  oi  the  Western  Hognose  Snake 
Range 

In  Montana,  the  western  hognose  snake  is  found  east  oi  the  Continental  Divide 
throughout  the  prairies,  although  significant  gaps  in  the  known  distribution  remain 
in  the  central  region  between  the  "island"  mountain  ranges,  and  there  are  few 
reports  statewide  in  the  last  ten  years  (Maxell  et  al.  2003),  Voucher  specimens 
exist  for  1 7  eastern  counties,  and  there  are  observation  records  from  seven 
additional  counties,  at  elevations  up  to  4060  feet  (1237  meters). 

Habitat 

Little  specific  information  for  the  state  is  available.  They  have  been  reported  in 
areas  of  sagebrush-grassland  habitat  (Dood  1980)  and  near  pine  savannah  in 
grassland  underlain  by  sandy  soil  (Reichel  1995,  Hendricks  1999).  Distribution 
of  soil  and  vegetation  and  proximity  to  water  could  be  limiting  factors  for 
distribution. 

In  other  locations,  their  apparent  preference  for  arid  areas,  farmlands,  and 
ftoodplains,  particularly  those  with  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  has  been  noted.  They 
occupy  burrows  or  dig  into  soil,  and  can  be  found  under  rocks  or  debris,  during 
periods  of  inactivity  (Baxter  and  Stone  1985,  Hammerson  1999,  Stebbins  2003). 

Management 

Apparently  the  western  hognose  snake  was  relatively  abundant  in  Montana 
during  the  late  19th  Century,  In  1876  it  was  the  third  most  common  reptile  (after 
the  western  rattlesnake  and  short-homed  lizard)  along  the  Missouri  River 
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6673  between  Fort  Benton  and  the  mouth  of  the  Judith  River  (Cope  1 879),  This  is  no 

6674  longer  the  case  (Maxell  et  a!.  2003);  the  few  recent  records  suggest  that  the 

6675  species  is  uncommon  throughout  Montana,  although  its  status  is  largely 

6676  unknown.    The  apparent  decline  in  abundabce  of  hognose  snakes  may  be 

6677  related  to  extensive  habitat  bss  associated  with  conversbn  of  prairie  to 

6678  agricultural  landscapes.  As  in  other  regions,  an  unknown  percentage  of  bcal 

6679  populations  experience  road  mortality,  as  many  specimen  and  observation 

6680  records  are  of  road-killed  individuals.  Draining  of  prairie  wetlands  may  have 

6681  negative  impacts  on  their  preferred  prey  (toads  and  frogs  partbularly,  and 

6682  perhaps  turtle  eggs). 
6683 

6684  Management  of  hognose  snakes  in  Montana  is  hampered  by  a  lack  of  basb 

6685  information  on  abundance,  food  habits,  and  habitat  associations.   Currently, 

6686  protecting  grassland  habitat  and,  where  possible,  preventing  the  destruction  of 

6687  rattlesnake  dens  where  they  might  overwinter  are  the  recommended 

6688  conservatbn  measures. 
6689 

6690  Conservation  Concerns 
6691 

6692  •     Distributbn,  status  and  habitat  uses  are  poorly  understood 

6693  •     Some  evidence  for  declines  potentially  associated  with  habitat  bss 

6694  ♦     Pet  trade  industry 

6695  •     Specialist  diet  (amphibians) 

6696  •     Declines  in  prey  (amphibians) 
6697 

6698  Conservation  Strategies 
6699 

6700  ■     Devebp  a  comprehensive  taxanomic  management  plan  (e.g.  for  reptiles) 

6701  that  includes  the  Western  Hognose  Snake  that  addresses  the  above  listed 

6702  concerns 

6703  •     Record  all  observations  of  this  species  to  continue  establishing  its  range  in 

6704  Montana 

6705  •     Increase  education  and  informatbn  on  reptile  biology  and  awareness  of 

6706  the  importance  of  den  and  nest  sites 

6707  •     Targeted  surveys  (specifb  to  hognose  snakes)  in  suitable  habitat  to 

6708  continue  determining  their  range  in  Montana 
6709 

671  0  Management  Plan 

6711 

6712  None 
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Milk  Snake  (Lampropeltis  triangulum) 
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Figure  50.   Distribution  of  the  Milk  Snake 
Range 

In  Montana,  the  milk  snake  is  found  east  of  the  Continental  Divide  throughout 
much  of  the  prairie  regions,  although  mostly  south  of  the  Missouri  River  (Maxell 
et  al.  2003);  significant  gaps  are  present  in  the  known  distribution,  probably  due 
in  part  to  a  combination  of  restricted  habitat  preferences,  extensive  use  of  cover 
(i.e.  rocks),  and  nocturnal  habits.  Voucher  specimens  exist  for  seven  counties 
(Carbon,  Chouteau,  Custer,  Garfield,  Phillips,  Powder  River,  Yellowstone),  and 
there  are  observation  records  for  four  additional  counties  (Big  Horn,  Musselshell, 
Prairie,  Rosebud),  at  elevations  up  to  3960  feet  (1207  meters).  Questionable 
records  exist  for  Cascade  County  near  Belt,  and  the  boundary  of  Broadwater, 
Gallatin,  and  Jefferson  counties  near  Three  Forks. 

Habitat 

Little  specific  information  is  available.  Milk  snakes  have  been  reported  in  areas  of 
open  sagebrush-grassland  habitat  (Dood  1980)  and  ponderosa  pine  savannah 
with  sandy  soils  (Hendricks  1999,  B.  Maxell  personal  communication,  L.  Vitt 
personal  communication),  most  often  in  or  near  areas  of  rocky  outcrops  and 
hillsides  or  badland  scarps,  sometimes  within  city  limits. 

Management 

So  few  recent  milk  snake  records  exist  for  Montana  (Maxell  et  al.  2003)  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  if  management  activity  is  needed.  Nevertheless,  the  widely 
scattered  recent  records  indcate  that  milk  snakes  continue  to  occupy  a  large  part 
of  the  known  range  in  the  state,  and  some  sites  near  a  large  urban  center  have 
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6778  remained  occupied  for  the  last  40  to  45  years  (L  Vitt  personal  communication), 

6779  Management  for  this  species  is  hampered  by  a  lack  of  base  informatbn  on 

6780  abundance,  food  habits,  and  habitat  associations.  No  specific  management 

6781  activities  are  suggested  at  this  time,  other  than  to  protect  known  occupied  habitat 

6782  and  monitoring  their  use  in  the  pet  trade. 
6783 

6784  Conservation  Concerns 
6785 

6786  •     Distribution,  status,  and  biology  are  poorly  understood 

6787  ♦     Pet  trade  industry 
6788 

6789  Conservation  Strategies 
6790 

6791  *     Develop  a  comprehensive  taxanomic  management  plan  (e.g.  for  reptiles) 

6792  that  includes  the  milk  snake  and  that  addresses  the  above  conservation 

6793  concerns 

6794  *     Record  all  observations  of  this  species  to  continue  establishing  its  range  in 

6795  Montana 

6796  •     Increase  education  and  information  on  reptile  biology  and  awareness  of 

6797  the  importance  of  den  and  nest  sites 

6798  •     Targeted  surveys  (specific  to  the  Milk  Snake)  in  suitabte  habitat  to 

6799  continue  determining  its  range  in  Montana 
6800 

6801  Management  Plan 

6802 

6803  None 
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6821       Smooth  Green  Snake  (Liochlorophis  vernalis) 
6822 
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Figure  51 .   Distribution  of  the  Smooth  Green  Snake 
Range 

Montana  is  at  the  edge  of  the  global  range.  The  smooth  green  snake  is  restricted 
to  extreme  northeastern  Montana  north  of  the  Missouri  River,  at  elevations  below 
21 50  feet  (655  meters).  There  are  reliable  records  from  Sheridan  County  (Maxell 
et  al  2003)  and  recently  found  in  Valley  County,  as  well  as  undoubtedly  occurs  in 
Roosevelt  County.  This  snake  may  eventually  be  documented  south  of  the 
Missouri  River  near  the  boundry  with  North  Dakota. 

Habitat 

Little  information  is  available  for  the  species  in  Montana,  though  it  has  been 
reported  from  residential  lawns,  city  parks,  along  ditches  in  the  Prairie  Pothole 
Regbn,  and  around  wetland  complexes.  Based  upon  observations  outside 
Montana,  the  smooth  green  snake  is  known  to  occupy  meadows,  grassy 
marshes,  moist  grassy  fields  at  forest  edge,  mountain  shrublands,  stream 
borders,  bogs,  open  moist  woodland,  abandoned  farmland,  and  vacant  lots. 
Periods  of  inactivity  are  spent  underground,  beneath  woody  debris  and  rocks,  or 
in  rotting  wood.  They  have  been  found  hibernating  in  abandoned  ant  mounds. 
Most  activity  is  restricted  to  the  ground,  but  they  may  climb  into  low  vegetation, 
and  sometimes  enter  water  (Hammerson  1999). 

Management 

No  special  management  activity  is  defined  at  this  time.  Habitat  within  areas  that 
are  known  to  be  occupied  by  smooth  green  snakes  should  be  protected. 
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6853       Conservation  Concerns 

6854 

6855  •     Distribution,  status,  and  biology  in  Montana  are  poorly  understood 

6856 

6857 

6858       Conservation  Strategies 

6859 

6860  ■     Develop  a  comprehensive  taxanomic  management  plan  (e.g.  for  reptiles) 

6861  that  includes  the  Smooth  Green  Snake  and  that  addresses  the  above 

6862  conservation  concerns 

6863  •     Record  all  observations  of  this  species  to  continue  establishing  its  range  in 

6864  Montana 

6865  •     Increase  education  and  information  on  reptile  bblogy 

6866  •     Targeted  surveys  (specific  to  the  Smooth  Green  Snake)  in  suitable  habitat 

6867  to  continue  determining  its  range  in  Montana 
6868 

6869       Management  Plan 

6870 

6871       None 
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6864      Birds 
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6886      Common  Loon  (Gavia  immer) 
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Figure  52.   Distribution  of  the  Common  Loon 
Range 

The  global  population  of  Common  Loons  is  considered  'secure'  (IUCN  G5 
Ranking);  however,  many  local  populations  are  small,  isolated  and  are  vulnerable 
to  extinction  primarily  due  to  habitat  loss  and  human  encroachment  into  key 
habitat  (Kelly  1992,  Evers  2004).   Loons  are  considered  imperiled  (MT  ranking 
S2)  by  the  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program  and  are  already  listed  as  a 
"sensitive  species'  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  (R-1)  and  a  Species  of 
Management  Concern  by  the  USFWS  Region  6  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servce 
1995). 

In  Montana,  the  current  breeding  range  for  Common  Loons  is  primarily  restricted 
to  lower  elevation  forested  glacial  lakes  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state. 
Historically,  Common  Loons  were  believed  to  have  nested  throughout  the 
western  half  of  the  state  where  suitable  habitat  was  found.  The  primary  nesting 
habitat  currently  used  is  restricted  to  lakes  in  the  Blackfoot,  Flathead,  and 
Kootenai  River  drainages  with  some  breeding  occurring  on  the  east  side  of 
Glacier  National  Park  and  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation,  loons  also 
currently  nest  in  Yellowstone  National  Park;  historic  records  include  lakes  in 
southwest  Montana.  Common  Loons  breeding  in  Canada  migrate  through  the 
entire  state  during  spring  and  fall.  Rafts  of  over  60  birds  have  been  frequently 
observed  on  major  lakes  and  reservoirs  throughout  the  state.  Nonbreeding 
common  loons  are  occasionally  observed  during  the  summer  in  Montana  also  on 
larger  lakes  or  reservoirs.  A  pair  of  Common  Loons  once  nested  in  central 
Montana,  at  Nelson  Reservoir  near  Malta  (F.  Prelfwitz,  pers.  com,  in  Dolan 
1994).  Common  Loons  have  been  recorded  as  breeding  in  1 1  Montana  counties: 
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6916  Lincoln.  Flathead,  Glacier,  Sanders,  Lake,  Missoula,  Powell,  Lewis  and  Clark, 

691 7  Teton,  Beaverhead,  and  Madison  counties  (Montana  Bird  Distribution  2003, 

691 8  MTNHP  2002)  (Montana  Animal  Field  Guide  2004).  The  northwestern  portion  of 

6919  Montana  supports  the  highest  density  of  nesting  Common  Loons  in  the  lower  48 

6920  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Based  on  coordinated  total  counts  of 

6921  common  loons  in  mid-July  over  the  last  six  years,  Montana  supports  an  average 

6922  of  62  (+/-  5)  breeding  pairs  who  successfully  raise  an  average  of  43  (+/-  8)  chicks 

6923  each  year.   In  addition,  surveyors  count  an  average  of  48  single  or  nonbreeding 

6924  adult  loons.  Total  mid-summer  bon  counts  since  1999  range  have  averaged  21 7 

6925  (range  201-230).  Based  on  these  data,  the  population  appears  to  be  stabe 

6926  (Bissell  2005). 
6927 

6928  Based  on  recoveries  or  reobservations  of  adult  and  juvenile  banded  Common 

6929  Loons  first  captured  on  nesting  lakes  in  northwest  Montana,  our  loons  appear  to 

6930  winter  along  the  west  coast  from  Washington  to  the  mid-California  coast  (Bissell 

6931  2005).  Occasional  over  wintering  also  occurs  in  Montana   Common  Loons  have 

6932  been  observed  over  wintering  (December  1 5  —  February  1 5)  in  Lincoln,  Flathead 

6933  and  Lake  counties  (Montana  Bird  Distribution  2003). 
6934 

6935  Habitat 
6936 

6937  In  Montana,  Common  Loons  will  generally  not  nest  on  lakes  less  than  about  1 3 

6938  acres  in  size  or  over  5000  feet  in  elevation  (Skaar  1990).  If  nesting  on  a  small 

6939  lake,  they  may  use  an  adjacent  lake  for  supptementary  foraging  (Montana  Animal 

6940  Field  Guide  2004).  Successful  nesting  requires  both  nesting  sites  and  nursery 

6941  areas  sheltered  from  winds  and  disturbances.  Small  islands,  coves,  and  bays  are 

6942  preferred  general  areas  for  nesting.    Loons  must  nest  adjacent  to  water  and  they 

6943  frequently  nest  on  herbaceous  shoreline  areas  but  also  logs,  stumps,  muskrat 

6944  houses,  floating  vegetative  mats,  and  gravel  shorelines  if  that  is  all  that  is 

6945  available.  Nests  usually  consist  of  aquatc  vegetation  shaped  into  a  shallow  bowl 

6946  located  within  a  few  inches  of  the  water's  edge.  Nursery  areas  are  very  often 

6947  sheltered,  shallow  coves  with  abundant  small  fish  and  insects  (Skaar  1990).  Most 

6948  Montana  lakes  inhabited  by  Common  Loons  are  relatively  oligotrophia  and  have 

6949  not  experienced  signif  cant  siltation  or  other  hydrological  changes. 
6950 

6951  Nesting  loons  are  very  sensitive  to  disturbances  from  humans.  Based  on  studies 

6952  by  Don  Skarr  and  Lynn  Kelly  in  the  1980s  and  1990s,  human  disturbances  from 

6953  boaters  and  anglers  were  causing  a  significant  number  of  nest  failures.  During 

6954  the  1980's,  campgrounds  and  cabin  development  occurred  on  many  loon  nesting 

6955  lakes.  In  some  areas  such  as  on  Seeley  Lake  and  along  the  Thompson  Chain  of 

6956  Lakes  where  recreation  was  increasing,  loons  spent  signifcantly  more  time  away 

6957  from  their  nests  compared  to  nesting  loons  on  lakes  with  little  human  use  boats. 

6958  Over  time,  several  pairs  of  loons  on  the  busier  lakes  were  unsuccessful  and  have 

6959  since  abandoned  their  territories  on  Seetey,  Salmon,  and  two  lakes  in  the 

6960  Thompson  Chain  of  Lakes  (Kelly  1992). 
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6961 

6962  The  quantity  and  quality  of  nesting  habitat  may  limit  the  loon  population  of 

6963  northwest  Montana,  Skaar  (1990)  estimated  the  state's  "carrying  capacity"  at  185 

6964  potential  nesting  territories,  based  on  the  size  and  number  of  lakes  within  the 

6965  species'  breeding  distribution.  He  assumed  100  ha  of  surface  area  per  pair  Kelly 

6966  (1992)  documented  a  density  of  72.2  surface  ha  of  water  per  adult  loon  for  the 

6967  Tobacco,  Stillwater,  Clearwater,  and  Swan  River  drainages. 
6968 

6969  Loons  are  a  long-lived  slowly  reproducing  species  that  raise  a  maximum  of  only 

6970  1-2  young  per  year.  It  takes  3  years  for  loons  to  acquire  adult  plumage  and  an 

6971  average  of  7  years  before  adults  successfully  occupy  a  territory  and  raise  young 

6972  (Evers  2004).  Adults  may  live  to  20  years  or  more.  Juvenile  biids  spend  3  winters 

6973  in  coastal  waters  before  returning  inland  in  adult  plumage.  Scientists  studying 

6974  common  loons  in  other  parts  of  their  range  estimate  juvenile  recruitment  rates  to 

6975  the  adult  state  (3  years)  to  be  about  40%  (Evers  2004).  Loons  are  also  poor 

6976  colonizers  with  the  young  returning  to  within  5-20  km  or  their  natal  area.  This 

6977  slow  reproductive  rate  combined  with  limited  dispersal  distance  and  extreme 

6978  territoriality  presents  some  unique  challenges  to  wildlife  managers.  Common 

6979  Loon  habitat  is  relatively  restricted  in  nature.  Given  their  fierce  territorial  behavior 

6980  to  maintain  successful  occupation  of  a  lake  or  portion  of  a  lake,  the  occupation  of 

6981  all  available  habitats  will  inevitably  lead  to  greater  territorial  conflicts.  In  recent 

6982  years,  Montana  loon  observers  have  picked  up  at  least  2  dead  loons  thought  to 

6983  have  died  from  chest  impact  wounds  from  defending  adults.  Observers  have  also 

6984  reported  chicks  snatched  by  bald  eagles  or  floating  away  during  territorial 

6985  squabbles  (Bissell,  pers.  comm.  2005).  Repeated  nest  failures  at  Upper 

6986  Thompson  Lake  in  both  2004  and  2005  appear  to  be  related  to  fighting,  territorial 

6987  switching,  and  general  competition  between  2  adjoining  nesting  pairs  of  loons 

6988  and  other  territorial  pairs  in  the  drainage. 
6989 

6990  In  Common  Loon  populations  of  the  northeast  U.S.  and  Canada,  the 

6991  accumulation  of  methyl  mercury  is  a  threat  to  Common  Loon  survival  (Evers 

6992  2004).  In  addition,  ingestion  of  lead  sinkers  has  been  a  source  of  mortality  (Evers 

6993  2004).  In  Montana,  methyl  mercury  levels  in  most  Common  Loon  blood  or  egg 

6994  samples  are  low  to  moderate  indicating  that  current  levels  of  mercury 

6995  contamination  are  not  a  threat  to  population  health. 
6996 

6997  Management 
6998 

6999  Since  1999,  management  of  Common  Loons  and  their  habitat  in  Montana  is 

7000  coordinated  through  the  Common  Loon  Working  Group  (CLWG),  an  ad  hoc 

7001  advisory  group  consisting  of  representatives  from  state  and  federal  agencies, 

7002  tribes,  non-profit  organizations  sixh  as  the  Montana  Loon  Society,  and  industry. 

7003  This  group  coordinates  surveys,  research,  and  management  programs  and 

7004  meets  at  least  twice  a  year.  The  CLWG  has  helped  solicit  and  fund  the  Loon 

7005  Ranger  Program  as  well  as  the  recently  started  Loon  Ecology  Project  using  a 

7006  State  Wildlife  Grant 
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7007 

7008  The  current  management  program  entails  many  activities  focused  on  loon 

7009  conservation  including  two  coordinated  annual  population  surveys:  one  in  mid- 
701 0  May  on  accessible  breeding  lakes  to  determine  territorial  pair  presence  and 

701 1  possibly  nesting;  and  a  second  survey  in  mid-July  to  count  both  adults  and  chicks 

7012  of  the  year.  The  data  are  collected  by  the  CLWG  and  housed  in  a  centralized 

7013  database  maintained  by  the  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program 
7014 

7015  The  management  program  also  consists  of  implementing  an  annual  outreach  and 

7016  education  program  using  "Loon  Rangers'  at  most  breeding  lakes  that  have  high 

701 7  levels  of  recreation  use.  Through  FWP's  summer  internship  program,  3-4  college 

7018  students  are  hired  each  year  to  help  with  educational  signs,  floating  buoys, 

7019  surveys,  and  education  programs  at  the  busiest  nesting  lakes.  The  Loon  Ranger 

7020  program  was  initiated  in  2000.  Funding  is  provided  by  both  agencies  and  private 

7021  donations.  For  many  lakes,  management  includes  the  setting  out  of  fbating 

7022  buoys  around  nest  sites  where  conflicts  with  boaters  has  occurred;  the  use  of 

7023  artificial  loon  platforms  or  nesting  islands  on  lakes  where  nesting  habitat  has 

7024  been  reduced  or  lakes  levels  affected.  Until  recently,  Glacier  National  Park 

7025  participated  only  in  annual  surveys.  This  year,  Glacer  is  initiating  a  citizen 

7026  science  program  to  more  closely  monitor  nesting  loons  within  the  Park.  FWP  has 

7027  summarized  the  various  CLWG  activities  over  the  last  5  years  through  periodic 

7028  annual  reports  available  through  the  Wildlife  Divisbn  or  Region  One 

7029  headquarters.  Preliminary  evaluation  of  the  education  program  indicates  nesting 

7030  success  has  been  maintained  or  increased  in  the  areas  served  by  the  program. 
7031 

7032  Other  management  options  that  have  been  occasbnally  implemented  by 

7033  lakeshore  landowners  such  as  FWP,  DNRC,  and  the  Forest  Servce  include 

7034  managing  access  to  lakes  through  seasonal  cbsures  of  trails  or  campsites, 

7035  rerouting  of  roads  or  trails,  strategic  placement  of  educational  signs,  changing 

7036  the  design  or  upgrades  of  boat  ramps,  implementing  no-wake  rules,  and 

7037  providing  input  on  proposed  development  projects.  The  members  of  the  CLWG 

7038  also  work  with  homeowner  associations  to  identify  areas  in  need  of  conservation, 
7039 

7040  The  new  research  efforts  are  focused  on  determining  habitat  factors  associated 

7041  with  nesting  success  at  various  habitat  scales;  monitoring  levels  of  methyl 

7042  mercury  and  other  contaminants  in  loon  eggs  and  bbod;  estimating  Montana's 

7043  potential  habitat  capacity  and  the  relationship  between  Montana's  breeding 

7044  population  and  adjoining  populatons  to  the  west  (Washington},  north  (Canada) 

7045  or  south  (Wyoming);  determining  adult  and  juvenile  survival  and  recruitment 

7046  rates,  and  estimating  overall  population  trend  The  results  will  be  used  to  update 

7047  Montana's  Common  Loon  Conservation  Plan  in  2008. 
7048 

7049  Conservation  Concerns 
7050 
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♦  Disturbances  lo  bon  nesting  and  foraging  lakes  and  shorelines  caused  by 
human  activities  such  as  boating,  angling,  camping,  orother  activities 
during  the  nesting  season 

♦  Loss  ot  nesting  habitat  including  alternative  nesting  areas  and  nursery 
areas  due  to  development,  water  level  alterations,  and  recreatbn 

♦  Loss  ot  connectivity  within  Montana's  populations  as  well  as  between 
Montana's  population  and  other  western  populations 

♦  Accumulation  of  contaminants  over  life  of  individual  birds,  including  lead 
poisoning 

Conservation  Strategies 

♦  Need  for  population  demographic  and  trend  information  for  Montana  as 
well  as  increased  knowledge  of  migratory  routes  and  other  factors 
affecting  over  winter  survival 

♦  Need  to  estimate  total  amount  of  available  habitat  and  percent  occupancy 
of  that  habitat  based  on  historic  and  current  habitat  conditions 

♦  Need  to  implement  a  territorial  ranking  system  to  help  identify  pnbrity 
nesting  lakes  or  areas 

♦  Need  to  identify  areas  of  populatbn  sinks  and  sources 

♦  Need  to  continue  to  investigate  known  causes  of  mortality  including  the 
effect  of  human  sources  including  methyl  mercurty  and  lead  on  breeding 
bons 

♦  Need  to  maintain  the  suitability  of  currently  used  nesting  territories  and 
create  site-specifb  management  plans  that  use  a  variety  of  tools  to 
maintain  loon  nesting  sites  and  nursery  areas 

♦  Need  to  identify  risks  and  potential  threats  outside  Montana  to  Montana's 
breeding  population  and  the  consequences  of  those  risks 

♦  Need  to  keep  current  data  base  up  to  date  and  available  for  interagency 
use 

♦  Complete  ongoing  research  efforts  to  revise  loon  conservation  plan 

♦  Provide  for  continued  cooperative  funding  for  education  and  other  aspects 
of  ongoing  loon  management  plan 

Management  Plans 

Casey,  D.  2000.  Partners  in  Flight  Bird  Conservatbn  Plan  Montana  Version  1.0. 
Montana  Partners  in  Flight.  Kalispell,  Montana 

Evers,  David  C.  2004.  Status  Assessment  and  Conservation  Plan  for  the 
Common  Loon  [Gavia  Immer)  in  North  Amerba,  David  C.  Evers,  BbDiversity 
Research  Institute,  April  12,  2004)  available  at 
http://alaskafws.gOv/mbsp/mbm/loons/pdf/Common_Loon_Status_Assessment.p 

df 
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7145       Trumpeter  Swan  (Cygnus  buccinator) 
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Figure  53.   Distribution  of  the  Trumpeter  Swan 
Range 

Trumpeter  Swans  breeding  in  Montana  are  all  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Population,  which  occurs  all  along  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range.  The  breeding 
range  of  these  Trumpeter  Swans  in  Montana  is  restricted  to  the  extreme 
southwest  corner  of  the  state  (Beaverhead  County)  and  along  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Front  (Lewis  and  Clark  County)  (Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program 
2003).  In  Beaverhead  County,  Trumpeter  Swans  breed  in  Fted  Flock  Lakes 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  Centennial  Valley,  specrficalfy  the  Lima  Reservoir 
and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Red  Rock  Lakes.  In  Lewis  and  Clark  County  they 
inhabit  several  small  pothole  lakes  along  the  Front  Range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  most  of  which  are  west  and  southwest  of  Augusta-  This  is  a  very 
small  subpopulation  of  the  larger  population  breeding  in  the  Centennial  Valley 
(MTNHP  2003).   Re  introductions  are  currently  ongoing  on  the  Flathead  Indian 
Reservation  in  northwestern  Montana  as  well. 

The  non-breeding  range  of  Trumpeter  Swans  is  also  limited  to  several  areas  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  (Beaverhead,  Gallatin,  and  Madison  counties). 
Virtually  all  of  the  birds  breeding  in  southwestern  Montana  also  winter  there. 
Birds  summering  in  Canada  that  migrate  to  the  area  to  winter  pin  them.  In 
Beaverhead  County,  the  Fted  Rock  Lakes  area  in  the  Centennial  Valley  is  a 
mapr  wintering  ground  for  the  species.   In  Madison  County,  they  winter  at  Ennis 
Lake  and  the  Madison  River  up  to  approximately  15  miles  upstream.  In  Gallatin 
County,  Trumpeter  Swans  winter  on  the  south  fork  arms  of  Hebgen  Reservoir,  as 
well  as  the  river  below  Hebgen  Dam  and  several  other  smaller  lakes  in  the  area 
(MTNHP  2003). 
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7177  Trumpeter  Swans  breeding  in  Montana  are  non-migrants.  They  spend  both  the 

7178  breeding  season  and  the  winter  in  southern  Montana's  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams 

71 79  of  the  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  The  Canadian  subpopulation 

7180  breeding  in  parts  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  the  Yukon,  and  the  Northwest 

7181  Territories  will  move  south  in  late  Ctetober  to  early  NDvember  (Mitchell  1994). 
7182 

7183  Fall  migration  dates  for  the  Bozeman  area  are  November  15  to  December  15 

7184  (Skaar  1969).  They  usually  folbw  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  moving  further 

71 85  south  as  water  freezes  or  food  diminishes.  They  eventually  arrive  in  southern 

7186  Montana  and  winter  along  with  the  resident  population,   Canadian  swans  leave 

71 87  their  wintering  grounds  in  early  March  to  early  April,  moving  up  the  Rocky 

7188  Mountain  Front  toward  their  breeding  habitat  further  north  (Mitchell  1994). 

7189  Migration  dates  for  Bozeman  are  February  25  to  April  15  (Skaar  1969). 
7190 

7191  Habitat 
7192 

7193  The  breeding  habitat  for  Trumpeter  Swans  in  the  Red  Rock  Lakes/  Centennial 

7194  Valley  of  Montana  includes  lakes  and  ponds  and  adjacent  marshes  containing 

7195  sufficient  vegetation  and  nesting  bcations.  Along  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  the 

7196  breeding  habitat  is  small  pothole  lakes,  generally  with  sufficient  water  to  maintain 

7197  emergent  vegetation  through  the  breeding  season  (MTNHP  2003).  However,  due 

7198  to  recent  drought  conditions,  this  small  breeding  population  has  been  severely 

7199  impacted.  In  2003,  there  was  an  attempt  by  swans  to  nest  in  the  Upper  Blackfoot 

7200  drainage,  and  this  area  is  targeted  for  future  population  augmentation  or 

7201  re  introduction  for  trumpeter  swans.  Habitat  requirements  for  breeding  include 

7202  room  to  takeoff  (**100  m),  shallow,  unpolluted  water  with  sufficient  emergent 

7203  vegetation  and  invertebrates,  appropriate  nest  sites  (i.e.  muskrat  todges),  and 

7204  areas  with  little  human  disturbance  (Mitchell  1994). 
7205 

7206  Their  nonbreeding  habitat  in  Montana  is  the  many  large  and  small  lakes  and 

7207  ponds  in  extreme  southern  Montana,  including  the  breeding  area  of  the  Red 

7208  Rock  Lakes/Centennial  Valley.  Swans  also  winter  in  the  Ennis  Lake  and 

7209  Madison  River  complex,  as  well  as  Hebgen  Lake  and  the  surrounding  area. 

7210  During  winter  appropriate  habitat  is  areas  where  water  does  not  freeze  and  food 

721 1  is  plentiful  and  accessible.  Swans  will  move  out  of  one  lake  or  pond  to  another  if 

7212  conditions  become  too  severe. 
7213 

7214  Management 
7215 

7216  Management  for  Trumpeter  Swans  began  in  Montana  in  the  early  1930s  with  the 

721 7  designation  of  Red  Rock  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (RRLNWR).  This  refuge 

7218  was  specifically  created  for  continued  Trumpeter  Swan  presence  and  for  active 

7219  management  practices.  These  earty  management  practices  consisted  of 

7220  protection  from  shooting,  winter-feeding  stations,  and  relocation  to  other  breeding 

7221  locations  (Mitchell  1994).  Some  of  these  management  activities  are  still  in 

7222  practice  today,  along  with  others  including  habitat  restoration,  human  recreation 
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7223  management,  breeding,  wintering  habitat  management,  and  winter  translocation 

7224  work  (Mitchell  1994).  Since  1988,  Trumpeter  Swans  have  been  relocated  from 

7225  Red  Rock  Lakes  NWR  in  southern  Montana  to  bcations  in  Idaho,  Oregon, 

7226  Wyoming  and  Utah  to  promote  exploration  of  new  wintering  and  habitats  and  to 

7227  remedy  the  increasing  problem  of  overpopulation  in  the  refuge  during  winter. 

7228  The  goal  is  to  have  less  than  1 0%  winter  at  any  one  site  and  no  swans  wintering 

7229  at  Red  Rock  Lakes  NWR  (Baskin  1993).  In  1993,  winter  feeding  stations  were 

7230  terminated  in  the  Red  Rock  Lakes  NWR.   It  was  believed  these  statcns  were 

7231  reducing  the  winter  range  expansion  work,  as  birds  would  not  actively  explore 

7232  new  wintering  locations  if  food  were  made  readily  available  in  the  refuge.  Since 

7233  then,  Trumpeter  Swans  have  indeed  dispersed  to  new  areas  in  the  west  and  the 

7234  remaining  population  in  RRLNWR  has  stabilized.  Other  management  techniques 

7235  include  the  biannual  Trumpeter  Swan  surveys  conducted  in  the  state,  the 

7236  management  of  Mute  Swan  populations,  and  the  implementation  of  land-use 

7237  guidelines  on  state,  federal  and  provincial  lands.  All  these  practices  are 

7238  described  and  supported  by  The  North  American  Management  Plan  for 

7239  Trumpeter  Swans  (1984).  As  noted  in  the  distribution  comments,  the 

7240  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  in  northwestern  Montana  are  also 

7241  reintroducing  Trumpeter  Swans  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservatcn.  Trumpeter 

7242  Swans  are  a  Species  of  Management  Concern  in  Region  6  (U.S.  Fish  and 

7243  Wildlife  Service  1995). 
7244 

7245  Conservation  Concerns 
7246 

7247  *     Isolation  of  breeding  populations 

7248  •     Wetland  degradation  and  destruction 

7249  *     Lack  of  information  of  breeding  success 

7250  •     Vulnerable  to  power  line  collisions 
7251 

7252  Conservation  Strategies 
7253 

7254  •     Relocate  power  tines  underground  in  areas  adjacent  to  nesting  and  brood 

7255  rearing  locations 

7256  •     Wetland  restoration  programs 

7257  •     Continue  survey  and  monitoring  of  populations 

7258  •     Protect  known  nesting  habitat  and  manage  nesting  habitat  in  a  manner 

7259  compatible  with  increasing  swan  production 
7260 

7261  Management  Plans 
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Figure  54.   Distribution  of  the  Harlequin  Duck 
Range 

The  Harlequin  Duck  range  is  small  and  fragmented.  Found  primaryly  in 
Northwestern  Montana  and  parts  of  Greater  Yellowstone  Ecotype. 

Harlequin  ducks  breed  from  Alaska  and  western  Canada,  south  to  eastern 
Oregon,  east-central  California,  Idaho  and  Wyoming;  also  breeds  in  eastern 
Canada.  Winters  from  Aleutian  and  Pribilof  Islands,  south  to  central  California; 
also  winters  from  Maritime  Provinces  south  to  Maryland  (Karl  2000).  In  North 
America  harlequin  ducks  winter  along  the  North  Pacific  coast,  then  migrate  inland 
to  nest  along  swiftly  flowing  mountain  streams  (Bellrose  1980).  Although  still 
globally  widespread,  the  Atlantc  population  may  be  reaching  critically  low  levels 
and  the  Pacific  population  has  experienced  substantial  declines  (NatureServe 
2004). 

Habitat 

In  Montana,  most  Harlequin  Ducks  inhabit  fast  moving,  low  gradient,  clear 
mountain  streams.  Overstory  in  Montana  does  not  appear  to  affect  habitat  use: 
1)  in  Glacier  National  Park,  birds  used  primarily  old-growth  or  mature  forest 
(90%);  and  2)  most  birds  in  streams  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  were  seen  in 
pole-sized  timber  (Diamond  and  Finnegan  1993).  Banks  are  most  often  covered 
with  a  mosaic  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  the  only  significant  positive  correlation  is 
with  overhanging  vegetation  (Diamond  and  Finnegan  1993,  Ashley  1994). 

The  strongest  stream  section  factor  in  Montana  appears  to  be  for  stream  reaches 
with  2+  loafing  sites  per  10  m  (Kuchel  1977,  Diamond  and  Finnegan  1993, 
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7330  Ashley  1994).  Broods  may  preferentially  use  backwater  areas,  especially  shortly 

7331  after  hatching  (Kuchel  1977),  though  this  is  not  apparent  in  data  from  other 

7332  studies  (Ashley  1994).  Stream  width  ranges  from  3  m  to  35  m  in  Montana.  On 

7333  stream  gradients  of  7%,  occupied  stream  reaches  ranged  from  1.8%  to  2.8% 

7334  (Fairman  and  Miller  1990),  while  velocity  at  42  Harlequin  observation  points 

7335  ranged  from  0.8-4.1  m  per  second  (Diamond  and  Finnegan  1993).  Hartequins  in 

7336  Glacier  National  Park  used  straight,  curved,  meandering,  and  braided  stream 

7337  reaches  in  proportion  to  their  availability,  as  was  the  case  for  bottom  types 

7338  (Ashley  1994). 
7339 

7340  No  nest  sites  have  been  reported  from  Montana;  in  the  Pacific  northwest,  nests 

7341  have  been  reported  on  rocks  (3);  on  the  ground  (2);  in  a  cliff  face  (1);  (Bent  1925, 

7342  Campbell  etaL  1990);  in  piles  of  woody  debris  (2)  (Jewett  1931,  Thompson 

7343  1985);  in  tree  cavities  (2);  and  in  a  cavity  on  a  cliff  (1)  (Cassireret  al.  1993). 
7344 

7345  Four  habitat  characteristics  were  noted  at  more  than  50%  of  harlequin  duck 

7346  observations  in  theTetons  (Wallen  1987):  1)  streamside  perennial  shrub 

7347  vegetation;  2)  meandering  (braided)  channel  types;  3)  more  than  3  loafing 

7348  sites/10  m;  and  4)  areas  unused  by  humans.  Wallen  (1987)  postulated  that 

7349  human  activities  might  have  agreater  influence  on  breeding  success  than 

7350  available  habitat.   Feeds  primarily  on  crustaceans,  mollusks,  insects,  and  a  few 

7351  small  fishes  (Karl  2000).  The  Harlequin  Duck  Working  Group  (1993)  has 

7352  identified  inventory  needs  for  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  populations  for 

7353  wintering  and  breeding  habitats. 
7354 

7355  In  1990  the  hartequin  dick  was  identified  as  potentially  imperiled  in  western 

7356  Montana   By  1991 ,  it  was  considered  as  acandidate  for  listying  on  the  Federal 

7357  threatened  or  endangered  species  list.  Considered  a  sensitive  or  indicator 

7358  species,  it  is  among  the  first  species  to  reflect  damage  to  the  type  of  pristine 

7359  environments  where  they  remain  (Street  1999). 
7360 

7361  Harlequin  ducks  breed  locally  on  mountain  streams  in  the  western  part  of  the 

7362  state  (Reichel  and  Genter  1995),  including  the  Kootenai,  Flathead,  Clark  Fork, 

7363  and  Blackfoot  River  drainages.  Scattered  breeding  also  occurs  along  the  Rocky 

7364  Mountain  Front  and  the  north  edge  of  Yelbwstone  National  Park  (Montana 

7365  Partners  in  Flight  2004).  Harlequin  ducks  are  known  to  occur  in  Bonner, 

7366  Boundary,  Clearwater,  and  Shoshone  counties  in  Idaho.  Hartequin  ducks  in 

7367  Glacier  National  Park  confine  almost  all  activities  to  swiftly  running  waters  (90% 

7368  of  area  used),  but  also  used  cut-off  side  channels  and  other  backwaters  during 

7369  periods  of  high  water  and  as  brood  rearing  habitat  (Kuckel  1977).  Females  with 

7370  broods  avoided  all  areas  frequented  by  humans.  Occupied  streams  in  north 

7371  Idaho  were  usually  in  mature/old  growth  western  red  cedar/western  hembckor 

7372  Engelmann  spruce/subalpine  fir  stands.  Cassirer  and  Groves  (1991)  suggested 

7373  that  the  presence  of  mature/ok)  growth  forest  in  north  Idaho  might  indicate 

7374  streams  with  high  quality,  low  sediment  loads,  intact  riparian  areas,  and  relative 

7375  inaccessibility  to  humans.  Stream  sectbns  most  suitable  for  harlequin  breeding 
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had  gradients  less  than  lo  degree  and  banks  lined  with  dense  perennial  shrubs; 
breeding  and  brood  rearing  occurred  on  streams  with  a  mean  gradient  less  than 
30  degrees.  In  Idaho  hens  nest  in  cliff  cavities,  tree  cavities,  and  on  the  ground. 

Management 

No  specific  management  for  harlequins  in  Montana  however  continued  survey 
and  monitoring  efforts  by  MTNHP  have  identified  migration  areas  used  by 
harlequin  ducks. 

Conservation  Concerns 

•  Loss  and/or  degradation  of  habitat  from  mining,  bgging,  unsustainable 
grazing 

•  Human  disturbance  by  padlers  (especially  in  breeding  season) 

•  Water  pollution  on  headwater  streams  utilized  for  nesting,  brood-rearing 
and  prey  base 

•  Hunting  on  wintering  grounds 

•  Destruction  of  watershed  stability  and  stream  flow  regimes.  High  water 
during  nesting  and  brood  rearing  can  reduce  or  eliminate  productivity. 
Low  water  will  render  feeding  and  brood  rearing  habitats  unavailabte 

•  Impoundments  and  diversions  on  breeding  streams 

Conservation  Strategies 

•  Continue  survey  efforts  to  find  occupied  streams  throughout  its  range  in 
the  state,  to  develop  and  track  a  statewide  population  estimate 

•  Reduce  streambank  or  channel  alteration  along  breeding  habitat 

•  Decrease  human  disturbance  such  as  boating,  hiking  and  camping  during 
breeding  season 

•  Avoid  increasing  peak  flows  during  nesting  season 

•  Avoid  increasing  sedimentation 

•  Manage  grazing  to  maintain  riparian  vegetation  and  streambank  stability  in 
excellent  condition 

Management  Plans 
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Figure  55.   Distribution  ot  the  Bald  Eagle 

Range 

The  majority  of  birds  nesting  in  Montana  are  (ound  in  the  western  third  of  the 
state;  although  breeding  pairs  may  be  found  along  many  of  the  major  rivers  and 
lakes  in  the  central  portion  of  the  state  and  along  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri 
Rivers  to  the  eastern  prairie  lands  (Montana  Bald  Eagle  Working  Group  1994, 
MBD  2003).  East  of  the  Continental  Divide,  the  presence  of  Bald  Eagles  may  be 
somewhat  more  seasonally  dependent  than  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  for 
migrants  from  more  northerly  climes  travel  through  Montana  to  reach  their 
wintering  grounds  further  south. 

In  recent  years,  one  of  the  largest  fall  (mid-October  to  mid- December)  migration 
concentrations  (200  to  300  birds  at  any  one  time,  close  to  a  thousand  individuals 
throughout  the  season),  to  take  advantage  of  spawning  salmon,  occurred  at 
Canyon  Ferry  Reservoir  on  the  Missouri  River,  near  Helena.  Formerly,  migrating 
Bald  Eagles  were  known  to  gather  in  large  numbers  in  Glacier  National  Park 
where  spawning  Kokanee  salmon  were  abundant.  No  evidence  exists,  however, 
that  the  eagles  on  the  Missouri  River  were  those  that  formerly  congregated  in 
Glacier  National  Park  (Montana  Bald  Eagle  Working  Group  1994).  Subsequent 
shifting  of  fall  congregations  is  expected  as  salmon  populations  peak  and  wane 
throughout  the  eagle's  migration  corridor.  See  the  Montana  Bald  Eagle 
Management  Plan  for  further  details  and  descriptions  of  recovery  zones 
(Montana  Bald  Eagle  Working  Group  1994). 

Habitat 
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7539  In  Montana,  as  elsewhere,  the  Bafci  Eagle  is  primarily  a  species  of  riparian  and 

7540  lacustrine  habitats  (forested  areas  along  rivers  and  lakes),  especially  during  the 

7541  breeding  season.  Important  year-round  habitat  includes  wetlands,  major  water 

7542  bodies,  spring  spawning  streams,  ungulate  winter  ranges  and  open  water  areas 

7543  (Bureau  of  Land  Management  1986).  Wintering  habitat  may  include  upland  sites. 

7544  Nesting  sites  are  generally  located  within  larger  forested  areas  near  large  lakes 

7545  and  rivers  where  nests  are  usually  built  in  the  tallest,  oldest,  large  diameter  trees. 

7546  Nesting  site  selection  is  dependent  upon  maximum  local  food  availability  and 

7547  minimum  disturbance  from  human  activity  (Montana  Bald  Eagle  Working  Group 

7548  1994).  See  the  Montana  Bald  Eagle  Management  Plan  (1994)  for  further  details 

7549  including  home  range  sizes  and  habitat  requirements  of  fledgling  birds. 
7550 

7551  Management 
7552 

7553  General  objectives  of  habitat  management  for  Bald  Eagles  in  Montana  include; 

7554  maintaining  prey  bases;  maintaining  forest  stands  currently  used  or  suitable  for 

7555  nesting,  roosting,  and  foraging;  planning  for  future  potential  nesting,  roosting,  and 

7556  foraging  habitat;  and  minimizing  disturbances  from  human  activities  in  nest 

7557  territories,  at  communal  roosts,  and  at  important  feeding  sites,  including  water 

7558  (MBEWG  1991).  The  Montana  Bald  Eagle  Management  Plan  (MBEWG  1994) 

7559  directs  management  of  this  species  in  the  state.  Specific  objectives  identified  in 

7560  the  plan  include:  a  minimum  of  800  nesting  pairs  in  the  7-state  Recovery  Area, 

7561  99  of  these  in  Montana;  nesting  success  rate  of  65%  in  occupied  sites  over  a  5- 

7562  year  period  with  annual  average  production  of  1.0  fledged  young  per  pair; 

7563  population  goals  were  realized  in  at  least  80%  of  management  zones  with 

7564  nesting  potential;  and  continued  population  increases  for  5  consecutive  years. 

7565  See  the  Habitat  Management  Guide  for  Bald  Eagles  in  Northwestern  Montana 

7566  (MBEWG  1991)  and  the  Montana  Bald  Eagle  Management  Plan  (MBEWG  1994) 

7567  for  further  details  on  management  guidelines  and  recovery  objectives. 
7568 

7569  Conservation  Concerns 
7570 

7571  •     Maintaining  forest  stands  currently  used  or  suitable  for  nesting,  roosting 

7572  and  foraging 

7573  •     Sensitive  to  human  disturbance  particularly  if  activity  occurs  after  nest 

7574  initiation  and  prior  to  fledging 

7575  •     Water  turbidity  caused  by  human  activity,  rendering  water  unsuitable  for 

7576  foraging 

7577  •     Contaminants  (lead,  residual  pestcides) 
7578 

7579  Conservation  Strategies 
7580 

7581  •     Continue  periodic  monitoring  and  surveying  for  breeding  pairs  and 

7582  locations  of  nests 

7583  *     Minimize  disturbance  within  and  near  nesting  territories  during  the  nesting 
7564  season 
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7585  ♦     Follow  MBEWG  guidelines  of  no  mote  than  10%  of  shoreline  be 

7586  developed  on  lakes  within  occupied  nesting  territories 

7587  ♦     Development  of  and  updated  living  with  BaVd  Eagles  brochure 
7588 
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Greater  Sage-grouse  {Centrocercus  urophasianus) 
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Figure  56.   Distribution  of  the  Sage-grouse 
Range 


Sage-grouse  are  native  to  the  sagebrush  steppe  of  western  North  America,  and 
their  distribution  closely  follows  that  of  sagebrush,  primarily  big  sagebrush  (A 
tridentata).  Distribution  of  sage-grouse  in  Montana  includes  the  eastern  one-half 
and  southwest  corner  of  the  state — roughly  27  million  acres  (1 1  million  ha)  of 
sagebrush-grassland  in  39  counties.  In  eastern  Montana,  where  close 
interspersion  of  wintering,  nesting,  and  brood-rearing  habitat  rarely  requite  large 
seasonal  movements,  sage-grouse  are  essentially  nonmigratory.  Some  sage- 
grouse  in  southwestern  Montana  are  migratory,  moving  between  separate 
summer  and  winter  areas 

Historically,  sage-grouse  occupied  the  Bitterroot  Valley  in  western  Montana, 
southwestern  Montana,  most  of  eastern  Montana,  and  far  western  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota  {Schroeder  et  al.  2004),  One  specimen  was  collected  near 
Missoula  Montana  as  late  as  1900.  Today,  sage-grouse  distribution  is  more 
restricted  in  Montana,  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota  and  is  found  on  two 
National  Forests  i.e.,  Custer  NF  and  Beaverhead-Deerlodge  NF, 

Habitat 

Healthy,  properly  functioning  sagebrush  communities  support  sage-grouse  and  a 
variety  of  other  native  wildlife.  Sagebrush  communities  in  each  of  the  sagebrush 
ecotypes  are  influenced  by  a  variety  of  environmental  variables.  Among  these 
variables  are  soil  texture,  moisture  regime,  past  fire,  past  herbicide  spraying, 
topography,  grazing  history,  grazing  accessibility,  and  recent  weather  pattern. 
The  characteristics  of  vegetation  at  any  particular  site  are  the  result  of 
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7649  superimposed  environmental  variables.  Cbse  examinatbn  of  a  functional 

7650  sagebrush  community  reveals  these  factors  at  work  in  the  form  of  a  patchwork  of 

7651  shrubs,  grasses,  and  forbs  of  varying  heights,  canopy  coverage,  and  species. 

7652  Individual  patches  within  the  landscape  can  be  measured  at  a  mcrosite  level, 

7653  such  as  a  nest  site,  or  can  be  extended  to  include  a  broader  scale  that  might  be 

7654  used  to  describe  sage-grouse  wintering  areas.  Sage-grouse  have  adapted  to  and 

7655  require  this  naturally  occurring  patchwork  to  meet  yearbng  survival  and 

7656  reproduction  needs  (Connelly  et  al.  2000b). 
7657 

7658  Sage-grouse  select  specific  habitat  characteristics  in  response  to  season  and  life 

7659  stage.  During  the  spring  breeding  season,  males  congregate  on  display  areas  to 

7660  attract  females.    Leks  are  revisited  annually  and  usually  comprise  clearings 

7661  surrounded  by  sagebrush.  About  two-thirds  of  sage-grouse  nests  are  located 

7662  within  2  mites  of  a  tek.  Hens  generally  nest  under  stands  of  sagebrush  12-20'  or 

7663  more  in  height,  seeking  taller  shrubs  in  a  stand  for  nesting.  Grasses  and  forbs 

7664  provide  additional  nest  concealment  from  predators.  After  eggs  hatch,  sage- 

7665  grouse  hens  seek  relatively  open  sagebrush  stands  with  >  15%  grass  and  forb 

7666  canopy  cover.  Insects  and  succulent  forbs  provide  critical  food  for  young  broods. 

7667  As  summer  progresses  and  upland  forbs  desccate,  hens  will  move  broods  to 

7668  moist  sites  along  drainages,  ditches,  or  irrigated  meadows/hay  crops.    In 

7669  general,  moist  areas  with  standing  herbaceous  cover,  for  concealing  broods  from 

7670  predators,  interspersed  with  sagebrush  grasslands  provide  high  quality  brood 

7671  habitat.  Improvements  in  native  grass  and  forb  height  and  density  generally 

7672  translate  into  better  nest  success  and  brood  survival.    During  late  fall  and  winter, 

7673  sage-grouse  feed  almost  exclusively  on  sagebrush.   Deep  snow  conditions  force 

7674  sage-grouse  to  move  to  areas  of  exposed  sagebrush  both  for  food  and  cover 

7675  Wintering  sage-grouse  prefer  extensive  stands  of  sagebrush  with  at  least  20 

7676  percent  canopy  cover. 
7677 

7678  Contiguous  large  bbcks  of  healthy  sagebrush-grassland  are  best  suited  for 

7679  meeting  yearlong  needs  of  sage-grouse.  Limited  seasonal  habitats  (e.g.,  nesting 

7680  cover,  brood  rearing  habitat,  winter  habitat,  etc.)  may  restrict  the  abundance. 

7681  productivity,  oroccurrence  of  sage-grouse  in  a  particular  area. 
7682 

7683  Management 
7684 

7685  Sage-grouse  are  managed  under  state  authority  including  the  statutory  authority 

7686  to  regulate  harvest.  Legislative  mandate  designates  sgae-grouse  as  an  upland 

7687  game  bird  (87-2-101, MCA). 
7688 

7689  FWP,  in  conjunction  with  federal  land  management  agencies  and  conservation 

7690  groups,  monitors  prairie  grouse  populations  during  spring  through  census  of 

7691  displaying  mates  on  leks.  The  post-harvest  telephone  survey  provides  an 

7692  estimate  of  harvest  for  all  upland  bird  species,  trend  in  hunter  numbers,  and 

7693  number  of  birds  by  species  taken  by  hunters.  FWP  uses  wings  from  harvested 

7694  sage-grouse  to  estimate  composition  of  the  harvest  by  sex  and  age. 
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State-funded  cooperative  habitat  projects  have  the  potential  to  benefit  sage- 
grouse.  In  1987,  the  Montana  Legislature  created  a  process  and  funding  source 
for  FWP  to  purchase  conservation  interests  in  important  wildlife  habitats  through 
conservation  easements  and  fee  title  acquisitions.  The  program  generates 
funding  from  an  earmarked  portion  of  license  revenue  and  provides  an  innovative 
tool  to  protect  habitat  at  the  state  level.  The  Upland  Game  Bird  Habitat 
Enhancement  Program  was  developed  through  a  series  of  Montana  legislative 
sessions  from  1987  to  2001.  This  program  funds  habitat  enhancements  on 
private  and  public  lands  such  as  vegetation  plantings,  grazing  management 
systems,  and  teases.  The  program  has  recently  helped  fund  (in  combination  with 
the  USFWS  Landowner  Incentive  Program)  the  Montana  Sagebrush  Initiative, 
which  is  a  30  year  private  land  tease  program  designed  lo  conserve  high  priority 
sagebrush  grasslands  from  prescribed  fire,  herbcide  applications,  plowing,  and 
other  practices  intended  to  reduce  or  eliminate  sagebrush  and  forbs. 

Conservation  Concerns 

•  Conversion  of  native  sagebrush  grassland  to  cropland  or  nonnative 
pasture 

•  Rangeland  treatments,  i.e.  prescribed  fire  and  spraying 

•  Fragmentation  of  sagebrush  grasslands  (e.g.,  structural  developments, 
roads,  urban  sprawl) 

•  Unsustainable  domestic  livestock  grazing  practices  and  associated  habitat 
degradation 

•  Human  disturbance 

•  Noxious  weeds 

Conservation  Strategies 

•  Promote  conservation  of  intact  sagebrush  grassland  landscapes. 

•  Support  livestock  grazing  management  that  maintains  or  improves  native 
rangeland  integrity  and  provides  standing  herbaceous  cover,  important  for 
nesting  and  brood  rearing. 

•  Avoid  use  of  rangeland  herbicides  and  prescribed  fire. 

•  Quantify  impacts  of  energy  development  and  determine  ways  to  reduce, 
eliminate,  or  mitigate  negative  effects. 

•  Continue  to  inventory  sage-grouse  teks  and  wintering  areas. 

•  Develop  and  implement  a  lek  monitoring  strategy  that  will  accurately 
measure  trends  in  sage-grouse  abundance  and  distribution  across  their 
range. 

•  Develop  and  implement  a  habitat  monitoring  system  to  determine 
landscape- level  trends  in  sagebrush-grasslands. 

•  On  a  smaller  scale,  monitor  trends  in  habitat  condition  (e.g.,  native 
rangeland  integrity,  habitat  functbn,  invasive  weeds). 

•  As  needed,  determine  bcal  sage-grouse  habitat  use  and  movements. 
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7741  ♦     Guided  by  the  Montana  sage-grouse  conservation  plan,  utilize  bcal 

7742  working  groups,  organizations,  and  agency  partnerships  to  promote  and 

7743  expand  sage-grouse  conservation. 
7744 
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7780  Columbian  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  (Tympanuchus  phasianellus  columbianus) 

778 1 
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Figure  57.   Distribution  oi  the  Columbian  Sharp-tail  Grouse 
Range 

The  Columbian  sharp-tailed  grouse  is  one  ol  six  recognized  subspecies  of  sharp- 
tailed  grouse  that  occur  in  North  America  (AOU  1957).  Historically,  the 
Columbian  subspecies  ranged  in  suitable  habitats  from  British  Columbia  south 
through  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington,  Idaho,  western  Montana,  Wyoming 
and  Colorado,  and  northern  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California  (Ulliman  et  al.  1998). 
There  have  been  significant  regional  and  local  declines  and  extirpations;  its 
geographic  distribution  has  contracted  by  an  estimated  90%  (Aldrich  1963,  Miller 
and  Graul  1980).   Currently,  there  are  three  meta-populations  of  Columbian 
sharp-tailed  grouse:  one  in  Colorado/Wyoming;  one  in  Idaho/Utah;  and  one  in 
central  British  Columbia.   Smaller  population  centers  are  found  in  south  central 
Idaho/northeast  Nevada,  north  central  Washington,  and  northeast  Oregon 
(USFWS  1999). 

Montana  recently  supported  a  very  small  population  of  Columbian  sharp-tailed 
grouse  in  the  Tobacco  Valley  near  Eureka-  Only  one  dancing  ground  or  lek  is 
known  to  exist  in  this  area,  which  is  bcaled  on  land  held  by  the  Nature 
Conservancy.  There  has  been  no  known  use  of  the  lek  during  the  past  3  years 
(T.  Their,  pers.  comm.).  Counts  of  males  on  the  lek  varied  from  a  high  of  33  in 
1971  to  the  recent  low.  This  population  was  supplemented  with  birds  from  British 
Columbia  on  two  occasions. 

Flocks  of  sharp-tailed  grouse  also  occur  in  the  Helmville  area  of  Powel  County. 
These  have  traditionally  been  considered  Columbian  subspecies.  Given  their 
geographic  nearness  to  the  plains  subspecies,  however,  there  may  be  genetic 
interchange  with  plains  birds.  Although  a  genetics  study  has  shown  similarities 
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7812  between  a  very  small  sample  of  Helmville  birds  and  sharp-tailed  grouse  from 

7813  Washington  (Warheit  and  Schroeder  2001).  there  does  not  appear  to  be 

7814  conclusive  evidence  identifying  the  Helmville  birds  as  the  Columbian  subspecies. 
7815 

7816  Habitat 
7817 

7818  Columbian  sharp-tailed  grouse  are  associated  with  intermountain  shrub 

7819  grassland  habitats  including  sagebrush  grasslands  and  deciduous  riparian  and 

7820  foothill  shrub  habitats.  Brood  sites  are  similar  to  nest  sites,  but  they  are  usually 

7821  close  to  broad-leaved  brush  patches  or  shrubby  riparian  zones.  Sharp-tailed 

7822  grouse  need  habitat  with  moderate  vegetative  cover,  high  plant  diversity,  and 

7823  high  structural  diversity  (Montana  Partners  in  Flight  2004).  Tall  broad-leaved 

7824  mountain  shrub  and  riparian  cover  types  are  critical  components  of  winter  habitat 

7825  for  sharp-tailed  grouse  (Saab  and  Marks  1992).  They  often  move  to  higher 

7826  elevations  to  get  into  moister  sites  that  support  greater  amounts  of  these  types  of 

7827  shrubs  (Ulliman  et  al.  1998).   Suitable  winter  sites  need  to  be  no  more  than  4 

7828  miles  from  leks  to  be  useful  to  sharp-tails  (Ulliman  et  al.  1998). 
7829 

7830  Counting  individuals  at  leks  is  the  easiest  way  to  monitor  population  trends. 

7831  Wildlife  agencies  monitor  leks  because  their  size  and  densities  provide  an  index 

7832  to  populations  and  indirectly  reflect  changes  in  habitat  quality  (Cannon  and  Knopf 

7833  1981,  Giesen  and  Connelly  1993). 
7834 

7835  In  Montana,  Columbian  sharp-tailed  grouse  persist  only  on  native  bunchgrass- 

7836  shrub  stands  (Mussehlet  al.  1971,  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program  2004).   In 

7837  some  areas,  conversion  of  native  habitats  to  cropland,  unsustainable  grazing 

7838  management,  andfor  herbicide  use  has  resulted  in  loss  of  native  grasses,  forbs, 

7839  and  woody  vegetation,   habitat  components  necessary  for  providing  shelter  from 

7840  winter  weather,  protection  from  predators,  nesting  cover,  and  food  (Mussehl  et  al. 

7841  1971,  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program  2004).  Over  the  past  15  years,  much 

7842  of  the  historic  Columbian  sharp-tailed  grouse  habitat  in  western  Montana  has 

7843  been  subject  to  considerable  urban  development,  resulting  in  further  habitat 

7844  fragmentation,  likely  increases  in  nest-predator  abundance,  and  redixed  habitat 

7845  function.  Self-sustaining  populatcns  of  sharp-tailed  grouse  require  thousands  of 

7846  acres  of  intact  habitat;  large  blocks  of  cropland  or  urban  developed  habitat  are 

7847  not  conducive  for  supporting  sustainable  populations  (Ulliman  et  al  1998). 

7848  Sharp-tailed  grouse  habitats  associated  with  the  Helmville  and  Eureka  areas  are 

7849  not  considered  sufficient  to  support  viable  populatcns  over  the  long-term 

7850  (Montana  Partners  in  Flight  2004). 
7851 

7852  Management 
7853 

7854  As  there  is  only  one  small  population  of  Columbian  Sharp-taited  Grouse  in 

7855  Montana,  critical  efforts  must  be  maintained  to  encourage  individuals  to  seek  and 

7856  use  lek  areas.  Careful  population  counts  must  be  made,  as  well  as  nesting  sites 

7857  and  success. 
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Conservation  Concerns 

•  Isolated  and  extremely  small  population 

•  Human  disturbance  to  leks 

•  Conversion  of  native  grassland  and  shrub/grass  communities  to 
agriculture  and  other  unsuitable  land  uses 

•  Encroachment  ot  conifers  onto  grassland  habitat 

•  Unsustainable  domestic  livestock  practbes 

•  Invasion  of  non-native  annual  vegetation 

•  Predation  on  nests  by  ravens  and  other  predators 

Conservation  Strategies 

•  Protect  known  lek  areas  and  the  surrounding  habitats  within  2  km.  Search 
for  new  leks  in  areas  with  appropriate  physiographic  and  vegetative 
characteristics 

•  Increase  abundance  and  distribution  by  reintroductcn  program  into 
Northwest  Montana  including  the  development  of  a  captive  rearing  facility 

•  Solicit  cooperation  and  communbation  between  land  managers  and  land 
owners  in  managing  habitat 

•  Coordinate  with  British  Columbia  to  manage  suitable  habitat  in  the 
Tobacco  Plains  area 

•  Protect,  maintain,  and  enhance  winter,  breeding,  and  nesting  habitats 
near  known  populatbns 

•  Monitor  existing  populations  to  determine  if  management  actbns  are 
adequate 

•  Avoid  pestbide  use  on  Columbian  sharp-tailed  habitats 

•  Identify  validity  of  Blackfoot  population  as  Columbian  sub-species 

•  Develop  livestock  management  plans,  whbh  favor  primarytenance  or 
enhancement  of  bunchgrass  communities,  forbs  species  diversity,  and 
upland  shrubs 

•  Develop  appropriate  grazing  regimes  in  areas  of  known  populations 

•  Fence  areas  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  (especially  in  riparian  areas) 
to  manage  livestock 

•  Avoid  manipulation  or  alteration  of  vegetation  within  the  breeding  complex 
(lek  and  nesting  areas)  during  the  nesting  period  (mbl-April  —  June) 

•  Prohibit  physical,  mechanbal,  and  audible  disturbances  within  the 
breeding  complex  during  the  breeding  season  (March-June),  IF  they  might 
impact  courtship  activities  and  breeding  during  the  daily  display  period 
(within  3  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset) 

•  Use  prescribed  fire  to  stimulate  growth  and  vigor  of  deciduous  shrubs  in 
wintering  areas,  as  long  as  a  minimum  of  1 0%  of  habitat  will  provide  shrub 
cover  during  the  recovery  period  of  the  burned  area 
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Figure  58.   Distribution  of  the  Yellow  Rail 
Range 

With  tewer  than  20  known  observations  in  the  state,  this  species  is  considered 
rare.  Wright  (1997)  indicates  that  the  Yellow  Rail  is  known  to  occur  regularly  in 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  state  and  is  rare  elsewhere.  The  first  recorded 
observation  in  the  state  was  reported  in  Medicine  Lake  in  1943.  Other  sightings 
of  the  species  have  occurred  across  the  state  with  reports  from  East  Bay  of 
Flathead  Lake  (the  furthest  west  the  species  has  been  reported  in  the  state),  Fted 
Ftock  Lakes,  Huntley  (Yellowstone  County),  Bowdoin  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  Westby  (Montana  Bird  Distribution  2003). 

Habitat 

Breeding  habitat  selection  is  similar  to  that  of  other  locations,  and  consists  of  wet 
sedge  [Carex  spp.)  meadows  and  otherwetlands  containing  grasses,  rushes 
[Juncus  spp.)  and  bulrushes  (Scirpus  spp)  (Northern  Prairie  Wildlife  Research 
Center  2003),  Presence  of  the  Yellow  Rail  is  most  commonly  dictated  by  water 
depth,  specifically  one  that  fluctuates  throughout  the  breeding  season,  i.e.  wet  in 
the  early  part  of  the  breeding  season  and  relatively  dry  (no  standing  water)  by 
July  or  September  (Northern  Prairie  Wildlife  Research  Center  2003). 

Management 

Although  no  management  activities  are  in  place  specifically  addressing  the 
Yelbw  Rail  in  Montana,  water  level  manipulation  for  other  nesting  species  occurs 
at  most  locations  where  rails  are  found.  Conscious  management  of  water  levels 
for  waterfowl  could  assist  in  maintaining  or  enhancing  nesting  habitat  for  the 
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Figure  59.   Distribution  of  the  Whooping  Crane 

Range 

Lewis  and  Clark  reported  a  Whooping  Crane  in  April  of  1 805  in  proximity  of  whal 
would  become  Montana  and  for  a  long  time  the  sighting  was  attributed  to  this 
state.  The  observation  is  now  believed,  however,  to  have  occurred  in  North 
Dakota.  The  earliest  report  of  a  Whooping  Crane  in  the  state  is  thus  credited  to 
Maximilian,  Prince  of  Weid,  for  the  observation  of  a  flock  of  a  few  individuals 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Musselshell  River  in  September  1 833  (Skaar, 
unpublished  notes).  Skaar  (unpublished  notes)  also  indicates  that  reports  of  this 
species  for  the  next  ninety  years  were  scarce:  singular  reports  exist  for  Big 
Sandy  (1903),  Terry  (1904),  and  Billings  (1918). 

Individual,  transient  Whooping  Cranes  have  been  reported  throughout  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  state,  with  most  of  those  records  for  Sheridan  (Medcine 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge)  and  Roosevelt  counties  (MBD  2003).  Historic 
observations  of  the  species  in  the  west-central  portion  of  the  state  are  also 
recorded;  those  reported  the  furthest  west  include  observations  in  Gallatin 
County  (west  of  Bozeman)  in  1 967  and  Broadwater  County  (northwest  of 
Townsend)  in  1979  (Skaar,  unpublished  notes).  For  the  past  20  years, 
observations  have  been  restricted  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  state,  with 
limited  sightings  of  individuals  at  Red  Flock  Lakes  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Reports  of  the  birds  from  Red  Rock  Lakes  are  the  result  of  the  re  introduction 
effort  to  establish  a  population  at  Grays  Lake,  Idaho,  whbh  was  a  non- 
reproducing  flock.  The  last  bird  observed  at  Red  Rocks  was  seen  in  2002,  and  it 
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8082  is  presumed  that  since  the  Grays  Lake  flock  is  no  tonger  extant,  Whooping 

8083  Cranes  will  most  likely  not  be  seen  at  Red  Rock  Lakes  until  another  regional 

8084  population  is  established.  The  birds  observed  in  the  eastern  corner  of  Montana 

8085  are  occasional  migrants  traveling  through  from  the  Aransas  populaton  on 

8086  journey  to  the  breeding  grounds  in  Alberta  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 
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8091  habitat  present  at  Medcine  Lake  Natcnal  Wildlife  Refuge  and  Red  Rock  Lakes 

8092  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Observations  of  individual  birds  in  other  areas  of  the 

8093  state  include  grain  and  stubble  fields  as  well  as  wet  meadows,  wet  prairie  habitat, 

8094  and  freshwater  marshes  that  are  usually  shalbw  and  broad  with  safe  roosting 

8095  sites  and  nearby  foraging  opportunities  (MBD  2003). 
8096 

8097  Management 
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8099  Efforts  continue  to  protect  and  restore  wetlands  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 

8100  Montana,  in  the  area  where  whooping  cranes  have  migrated  in  the  past.  There 

8101  are  also  continued  efforts  to  educate  crane  and  waterfowl  hunters  on  the 

8102  identification  of  whooping  cranes  in  an  effort  to  avoid  accidental  harvest. 
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1142       Piping  Plover  (Charadrius  melodus) 
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Figure  60.   Distribution  of  the  Piping  Plover 
Range 

Piping  Plovers  are  limited  to  the  open  shorelines  of  freshwater  or  alkaline  lakes, 
reservoirs,  rivers,  or  wetlands.  The  Piping  Plover  is  generally  a  species  of 
northern  and  northeastern  Montana.  This  species  is  known  to  breed  in  Medicine 
Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Sheridan  County,  the  Missouri  River  below  Fort 
Peck  Dam,  Fort  Peck  Reservoir,  Nelson  Reservoir,  Bowdoin  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (occasionally),  and  Alkali  Lake  (MPPRC  1994,  Montana  Bird  Distribution 
2003). 

Observations  of  non-breeding  individuals  have  been  recorded  at  Freezeoul  Lake 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  the  south  end  of  Canyon  Ferry  Reservoir,  and  Park 
County  (MPPRC  1994,  Montana  Bird  Distribution  2003),  though  it  is  presumed 
the  species  uses  other  appropriate  habitat  in  the  state  during  migration. 

The  Piping  Plover  usually  arrives  in  Montana  in  early  May  and  leaves  the  state 
by  late  August,  The  earliest  reported  observation  dates  for  the  species  are  for 
April  (28  April  1993,  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  [MPPRC  1994],  2001;  Upper  Goose 
Lake,  Sheridan  County;  [Montana  Bird  Distribution  2003]).  Most  of  the 
observations  reported  in  the  state  are  for  breeding  individuals,  or  for  activity  that 
suggests  breeding. 

Reports  of  Piping  Plovers  during  migration  are  not  common,  but  do  occur  just 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (Montana  Bird  Distributbn  Committee  1996). 
Although  they  were  known  to  breed  at  Bowdoin  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  at 
Fort  Peck  Reservoir,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  species  prior  to  its  listing  in 
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8173  1985.  As  a  result,  few  observatbns  prbrto  1985  are  recorded  (Montana  Bird 

8174  Distribution  2003). 
8175 

8176  Habitat 
8177 

8178  Piping  Plovers  primarily  select  unvegetated  sand  or  pebble  beaches  on 

8179  shorelines  or  islands  in  freshwater  and  saline  wetlands.  Vegetation,  if  present  at 

8180  all,  consists  of  sparse,  scattered  clumps  (Casey  2000).  Open  shorelines  and 

8181  sandbars  of  rivers  and  large  reservoirs  in  the  eastern  and  north-central  portions 

8182  of  the  state  provide  prime  breeding  habitat  (MFWP2003}.  In  Montana,  and 

8183  throughout  the  species'  range,  nesting  may  occur  on  a  variety  of  habitat  types.  If 

8184  conditions  are  right,  alkali  wetlands,  lakes,  reservoirs,  and  rivers  can  all  provide 

8185  the  essential  features  required  for  nesting.  The  alkali  wetlands  and  lakes  found  in 

8186  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  state  generally  contain  wide,  unvegetated, 

8187  gravelly,  salt-encrusted  beaches.  Rivers  that  flood  adequately  can  supply  open 

8188  sandbars  or  gravelly  beaches,  as  can  large  reservoirs,  with  their  shoreline 

8189  beaches,  peninsulas,  and  islands  of  gravel  or  sand  (USFWS  2003). 
8190 

8191  Sites  with  gravel  substrate  provide  the  most  suitable  sites  for  nesting  (MPPRC 

8192  1994).  One  of  the  most  limiting  factors  to  nesting  site  selectbn  is  vegetatcn 

8193  encroachment;  Piping  Plovers  avoid  areas  where  vegetatcn  provides  cover  for 

8194  potential  predators.  Fine-textured  soils  are  easier  to  treat  mechanically  than 

8195  rocky  or  gravelly  soils  when  vegetation  is  determined  as  a  limiting  factor  in  an 

8196  area's  ability  to  provide  suitable  nesting  habitat,  but  fine  soils  are  not  typically  a 

8197  preferred  nesting  substrate  (MPPRC  1994).  Another,  and  more  important  limiting 

8198  factor  in  nest  site  selection  is  the  bcation  of  nesting  sites  in  relation  to 

8199  surrounding  water  levels.  Nests  are  often  inundated  because  water  levels  are 

8200  kept  unnaturally  high  throughout  the  breeding  season  (and  high  winds  can  cause 

8201  nests  to  be  flooded),  or  nesting  sites  are  not  available,  either  because  of 

8202  encroaching  vegetation  or  because  water  levels  are  so  high  that  beaches  are 

8203  under  water  during  the  early  part  of,  and  possibly  throughout,  the  nesting  season 

8204  (MPPRC  1994).  Nests  are  simple  scrapes  dug  into  the  nest  substrate,  which  may 

8205  or  may  not  be  lined  with  pebbles  (MPPRC  1994,  1995,  Haig  1992). 
8206 

8207  Management 
8208 

8209  Four  specific  geographic  areas  recognized  as  providing  critically  important 

8210  habitat  and  identified  as  essential  for  the  conservation  of  the  species,  have  been 

821 1  designated  as  "Critical  Habitat  Units"  in  Montana.  The  designation  of  critical 

8212  habitat  may  require  federal  agencies  to  devebp  special  management  actions 

8213  affecting  these  sites.  The  four  units  include  prairie  alkali  wetlands  and 

8214  surrounding  shoreline;  river  channels  and  associated  sandbars  and  islands;  and 

8215  reservoirs  and  inland  lakes  with  associated  shorelines,  peninsulas,  and  islands 

8216  (USFWS  2003).  Piping  Pbvers  rely  on  these  places  for  courtship,  nesting, 

821 7  foraging,  and  brood  rearing.  The  first,  Unit  1 ,  contains  alkali  lake  and  wetland 

8218  habitat  found  in  Sheridan  County.  Unit  2  is  identified  as  riverine  habitat  and 
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8219  includes  the  Missouri  River  just  south  of  Wolf  Point  to  the  state  line. 

8220  encompassing  habitat  provided  by  the  sparsely  vegetated  sandbars,  and  sandy 

8221  or  gravelly  beaches  along  this  stretch  of  the  riven  Reservoirs,  which  include 

8222  similar  sandbars  and  sandy  or  gravelly  beach  habitat,  define  both  Units  3  and  4. 

8223  Unit  3  includes  Fort  Peck  Reseivoir.  from  south  of  the  dam  to  and  including 

8224  approximately  26  miles  (north  to  south  distance)  of  the  length  of  Dry  Arm, 

8225  Portions  of  Bowdoin  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  the  majority  of  Lake  Bowdoin  and 

8226  the  western  portion  of  the  Dry  Lake,  were  designated  as  Unit  4.  Piping  Plovers 

8227  nest  at  Nelson  Fteservoir  north  of  Bowdoin  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  but  are  not 

8228  contained  within  any  of  the  Critical  Habitat  Units  in  the  state.  This  reservoir  was 

8229  excluded  from  the  critbal  habitat  designation  because  of  a  Memorandum  of 

8230  Understanding  between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 

8231  Service,  and  the  local  irrigation  districts.  The  memorandum,  in  combinatbn  with  a 

8232  biological  opinion  from  the  USFWS.  guides  management  actions  at  this  location 

8233  (USFWS  2003).  Management  activities  include  moving  nests  upslope  from  areas 

8234  where  flooding  of  nests  is  imminent;  using  nest  cages  over  nest  bowls  to  prevent 

8235  trampling  and  predatbn  by  avian  predators;  signing  beaches  to  indicate  nesting; 

8236  beach  enhancement  (grading  or  burning  unwanted  encroaching  vegetation); 

8237  raising  island  elevation  to  make  room  to  move  nests  in  years  with  rising  water 

8238  during  the  nesting  season;  the  release  of  captive- reared  ptovers  (Erickson  and 

8239  Prellwitz  1999);  and  timing  spring  flow  releases  from  Fort  Peck  Dam  to  more 

8240  closely  mimic  the  natural  seasonal  flows  of  the  river  (MFWP  2003).  Other 

8241  management  activities  to  enhance  habitat  or  affect  better  protection  for  this 

8242  plover  include  building  structures  (weirs)  to  contain  water  in  reservoirs  for  longer 

8243  periods  during  the  breeding  season,  placing  gravel  on  otherwise  muddy  beaches 

8244  to  create  appropriate  substrate  (Hanebury.  personal  communicatcn  2003).  and 

8245  reducing  human,  dog.  and  vehicular  disturbance  during  nesting  (MFWP  2003). 

8246  The  greatest  threat  to  nesting  plovers  is  the  loss  of  nesting  sites  by  high  water 

8247  levels  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  especially  during  the  nesting  season  for  it  can 

8248  result  in  inundation  of  existing  nests  (MPPRC  1994).  Rising  water  levels  later  in 

8249  the  nesting  season  result  in  decreasing  overall  island  size,  and  may  assist  avian 

8250  predators  to  locate  nests  more  easily  {Erickson  and  Prellwitz  1999).  These 

8251  conditions  enforce  the  need  to  manage  reservoirs  and  dammed  rivers  in  a 

8252  manner  that  mimics  more  natural  seasonal  fluctuatbns. 
8253 

8254  Conservation  Concerns 
8255 

8256  •     Destruction  and  degradation  of  summer  and  winter  habitat 

8257  *     Shoreline  erosion 

8258  •     Human  disturbances  of  nesting  and  foraging  birds 

8259  ♦     Predation 
8260 

8261  Conservation  Strategies 
8262 

8263  •     Protection  of  as  mixh  existing  native  prairie  as  feasible,  primarily  by 

8264  conservation  easement 
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8265  •     Restoration  of  drained  wetlands 

8266  •     Increase  nesting  substrate  when  it  appears  to  be  a  limiting  (actor  affecting 

8267  use  of  wetlands 

8268  •     Avoid  oil  and  gas  development  near  wetlands 

8269  •     Direct  predator  management 
8270 

8271  Management  Plans 
8272 
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Mountain  Plover  (Charadrius  montanus) 
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Figure  61 .   Distributbn  of  the  Mountain  Plover 
Range 

Primary  breeding  habitat  of  the  Mountain  Plover  is  found  in  the  north-central 
portion  of  the  state  in  Phillips,  Blaine,  and  northern  Fergus  and  Petroleum 
counties  (FaunaWest  1995).  This  area  contains  the  largest  population  of 
Mountain  Plovers  in  Montana,  with  additional  breeding  areas  in  the  state  in 
Valley  County  (Little  Beaver  Creek)  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  state;  in 
Wheatland,  Golden  and  Musselshell  counties  near  the  Little  Belt,  Big  Snowy,  and 
Little  Snowy  Mountains  in  central  Montana;  and,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  state  in  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Broadwater  counties  (FaunaWest  1995). 
Additionally,  surveys  in  2003  revealed  Mountain  Plovers  in  Big  Horn,  Carbon, 
Fergus,  Hill,  Petroleum,  Rosebud,  and  Treasure  counties  (Fed.  Reg.  68). 

Mountain  Plovers  arrive  in  April  and  may  remain  in  the  state  until  September 
(Johngard  1986).  The  species  is  a  rare  migrant  west  of  the  Continental  Divide, 
but  is  a  breeding  resident  of  the  prairie  lands  to  the  east. 

Habitat 

Habitat  use  in  Montana  appears  similar  to  other  areas  within  the  species  global 
breeding  range;  use  of  prairie  dog  colonies  and  other  shortgrass  prairie  sites  are 
confirmed  as  preferred  breeding  habitat.  Records  indcate  the  species  utilizes 
towns  of  both  white-tailed  (Cynomys  leucurus)  and  black-tailed  prairie  dogs 
[Cynomys  ludovisdonus)  (MBD  2003).  Prairie  dog  towns  provide  greater 
horizontal  visibility,  a  higher  percentage  of  bare  ground,  more  burrows  for  refuge, 
and  higher  diversity  of  forbs  than  adjacent  areas  (Olsen  1 985).  Mountain  Plovers 
will  use  towns  as  small  as  3  ha  (Knowles  et  al.  1982),  but  the  average  on  one 
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8354  study  was  57.5  ha  (Knowles  and  Knowles  1984)  and  ranged  from  6  to  50  ha  in 

8355  another  (Olson-Edge  and  Edge  1987). 
8356 

8357  Primary  habitat  use  in  Montana  during  the  breeding  season  includes  heavily 

8358  grazed,  shortgrass  prairie  sites.  Habitat  in  Phillips  and  Blaine  counties,  the  area 

8359  containing  the  largest  known  populations  of  Mountain  Plover  in  the  state,  is 

8360  dominated  by  the  native  plant  species  Bouteloua  gracilis  and  Koeleria  cristata. 

8361  This  area  also  contains  Stipa  comata,  Agropyron smithii,  Carex  spp.,  Artemisia 

8362  frigida,  Opuntia  polyacantha.  and  Gutierreziasarothrae  (FaunaWest  1991). 

8363  Knowles  (1993)  determined  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  state,  Mountain 

8364  Plover  also  selected  sites  associated  with  habitat  dominated  by  Atripfex  gardneri 

8365  and  Eriogonum  multiceps.  white  use  in  the  central  and  southwestern  areas  of  the 

8366  state  was  associated  with  Bouteloua  gracilis  and  Stipa  comata.  Strong 

8367  preference  was  also  given  to  sites  with  sbpes  less  than  5%  and  grass  height  of 

8368  less  than  6  cm  (3  inches)  (Knowles.  Maj.  and  Hinckley  1995).  Knowles  (1993) 

8369  indicates  that  sites  selected  within  these  habitat  types  were  restricted  to  areas 

8370  intensively  grazed  by  prairie  dogs,  sheep,  and/orcattle.  especially  those  of  the 

8371  Stipa  comata  and  Bouteloua  gracilis  habitat  type  (Knowles  and  Knowles  1997). 
8372 

8373  Management 
8374 

8375  No  coordinated  management  activities  in  Montana  specific  to  Mountain  Ptover 

8376  were  identified.  However,  the  unifying  habitat  features  desirable  to  Mountain 

8377  Plovers  are  extremely  short  vegetation,  a  high  percentage  of  bare  soil,  and  an 

8378  extensive  area  (0.5  to  1  km  diameter)  of  nearly  level  terrain  (Knowles  and 

8379  Knowles  1997).  Management  practises  should  emulate  these  parameters 

8380  ensure  that  these  populations  persist.  Several  studies  have  suggested  specific 

8381  conservation  actions  that  could  be  taken  to  benefit  Mountain  Plover  habitat 

8382  (Wershter  1989;  FaunaWest  Wildlife  Consultants  1991;  Knopf  1991;  Carter  and 

8383  Barker  1993;  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servce  1995). 
8384 

8385  Conservation  Concerns 
8386 

8387  *     Loss  of  livestock  grazing  (increase  in  vegetation  height  above  4  inches  or 

8388  30%  cover) 

8389  •     Invasive  non-native  plant  species 

8390  •     Habitat  loss  of  shortgrass  prairies  due  to  conversion  to  cropland 
8391 

8392  Conservation  Strategies 
8393 

8394  *     Cooperate  with  resources  users  in  order  to  support  sustainable  domestic 

8395  livestock  pratices  that  promote  Mountain  Plover  habitat 

8396  •     Shrub  and  noxious  weed  encroachment  should  be  controlled  at  known 

8397  and  potential  breeding  sites 

8398  *     Existing  native  grassland  should  be  protected  from  conversion  to  cropland 
8399 
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Long-billed  Curlew  (Numenius  americanus) 
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Figure  62.   Distribution  of  the  Long-billed  Curtew 
Range 

The  Long-billed  Curlew  breeds  widely  throughout  the  state,  although  it  is  more 
common  east  of  the  Ftocky  Mountains.  Long-billed  Curlews  do  not  overwinter  in 
the  state. 

Habitat 

Long-billed  curlews  have  four  essential  nesting  habitat  requirements  in  the 
northwestern  United  States:  short  grass  (less  than  30  cm,  1 1 .8  in  tall),  bare 
ground  components,  shade,  and  abundant  invertebrate  prey.  Long-billed  curlews 
prefer  native  prairies  but  also  occupy  grazed  mixed-grass  communities  and  scrub 
prairies.  Long-billed  curlews  probably  select  sites  because  of  shortness  of 
vegetation  and  also  the  spacing  of  grass  clumps.  Because  they  rely  on 
camouflage  for  protection  of  their  eggs  and  themselves  during  incubation,  the 
short  grass  presumably  allows  for  better  visibility  of  approaching  danger,  and  the 
irregular  pattern  of  grass  clumps  complements  their  cryptic  cobration.  They 
typically  prefer  areas  with  well  drained,  gravelly  soils,  and  low,  rolling  terrain. 
Proximity  to  water  may  be  another  important  factor  in  breeding  habitat. 

Management 

Long-billed  curlews  are  closely  associated  with  grassland  and  shrub  grassland 
habitats.  Management  should  therefore  be  directed  at  protection  and 
enhancement  of  those  habitats.  Of  primary  importance  is  the  prevention  of  the 
conversion  of  upland  prairie  to  cropland  and  the  protection  of  known  breeding 
habitat  of  curlews  from  detrimental  human  activities  such  as  vehicular  use. 
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8509  researcher  disturbance,  and  shooting.  Habitat  areas  need  to  be  >3  times  as  large 

8510  as  a  long-billed  cuiiew  territory,  which  averages  about  14  ha  (34.6  acres),  in 

851 1  order  for  curlews  to  use  them.  Removing  tall,  dense  residual  vegetation  before 

8512  the  pre-laying  period  will  improve  breeding  habitat  in  overgrown  areas.  Removal 

8513  of  residual  vegetation  is  especially  important  after  years  of  above-normal 

8514  precipitation.  Haying  and  grazing  can  be  used  to  provide  the  short  vegetation  and 

8515  reduced  vertical  plant  density  preferred  by  nesting  curlews  but  should  be  timed 

8516  so  that  short  vegetation  is  available  early  in  the  season.  In  southwestern  Idaho, 

851 7  curlews  avoided  areas  that  had  not  been  grazed  within  the  past  year.  Prescribed 

8518  burns  can  improve  habitat  by  reducing  shrub  coverage  and  increasing  habitat 

8519  openness.  During  the  breeding  season  following  a  fall  range  fire  in  western 

8520  Idaho,  the  estimated  curlew  breeding  density  increased  30%.  Grazing  should  be 

8521  avoided  during  the  incubation  period  as  trampling  can  reduce  hatching  success. 

8522  In  known  breeding  areas,  pastures  and  hay  fields  should  not  be  dragged  to  break 

8523  up  cowpies  as  long-billed  curlews  often  nest  near  cowpies.  Dragging  may  be 

8524  acceptable  if  it  occurs  after  the  breeding  season  when  eggs  or  chicks  are  no 

8525  longer  vulnerable. 
8526 

8527  Conservation  Concerns 
8528 

8529  •     Habitat  loss  (e.g.  sodbusting,  weed  invasion,  general  conversion  of  prairie 

8530  lands  to  other  uses) 

8531  •     Breeding  habitat  within  state  is  either  fragmented,  unprotected,  or 

8532  mismanaged 

8533  •     Human-directed  disturbance  to  grassland  habitats  (disturbance  includes 

8534  impacts  of  cattle  grazing,  roads,  adjacent  land  activities,  and  may  include 

8535  pesticide  application,  draining  of  wetlands) 
8536 

8537  Conservation  Strategies 
8538 

8539  ■     Provide  large  bbcks  of  suitable  habitat 

8540  •     Management  activities,  and  grazing  should  be  delayed  until  after  the 

8541  breeding  season  (approximately  July  15) 

8542  •     Maintain  vertical  structure  through  appropriate  management  techniques 

8543  such  as  light  grazing,  and  occasional  prescribed  burning 

8544  •     Prevent  sodbusting,  subdivision,  conversion  of  prairie  lands  to  other  land 

8545  uses 
8546 

85^7  Management  Plans 
8548 

8549  Brown,  S.,  C.  Hckey,  B.  Harrington,  and  R.  Gill,  eds.  2001.  The  U.S.  Shorebird 

8550  Conservation  Plan,  2nd  ed.  Manomet  Center  for  Conservation  Sciences, 

8551  Manomet,  MA. 
8552 
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8574       Interior  Least  Tern  (Sterna  anlillarum  athalossos) 
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Figure  63.   Distribution  of  the  Least  Tern 

Range 

Montana  defines  the  western  portion  of  the  Interior  Least  Tern's  range.  The 
species  breeds  along  the  lower  portcns  of  the  Missouri  River  below  Fort  Peck 
Dam,  on  the  beaches  of  Fori  Peck  Reservoir,  and  on  the  Yellowstone  River 
below  Glendive,  Records  of  transient  individuals  are  few  and  are  limited  primarily 
to  these  same  areas  (Montana  Bird  Distribution  2003). 

Habitat 

Interior  Least  Terns  nest  on  unvegetated  sand-pebble  beaches  and  islands  of 
large  reservoirs  and  rivers  in  northeastern  and  southeastern  Montana, 
specifically  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  river  systems  (Christopherson  et  al. 
1992).  These  wide-open  river  channels,  and  lake  and  pothole  shorelines  provide 
the  preferred  characteristics  for  nesting  terns.  Sites  with  gravel  substrate  provide 
the  most  suitable  sites  for  nesting  (MPPRC  1994).  One  of  the  most  limiting 
factors  to  nesting  site  selection  is  vegetation  encroachment;  tems  avoid  areas 
where  relatively  thick  vegetation  provides  cover  for  potential  predators.  Fine- 
textured  soils  are  easier  to  treat  mechanically  than  rocky  or  gravelly  soils  when 
vegetation  is  determined  as  a  limiting  factor  in  an  area's  ability  to  provide  suitable 
nesting  habitat,  but  fine  soils  are  not  typically  a  preferred  nesting  substrate 
(MPPRC  1994). 

In  Montana,  as  in  other  areas,  another  and  more  important  limiting  factor  in  nest 
site  selection  is  the  bcation  of  nesting  sites  in  relation  to  surrounding  water 
levels.  Nests  are  often  inundated  because  water  tevels  are  kept  unnaturally  high 
throughout  the  breeding  season  (and  high  winds  can  cause  nests  to  be  flooded) 
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8606  or  nesting  sites  are  not  available  (either  because  of  encroaching  vegetation  or 

8607  because  water  levels  are  so  high  that  beaches  are  under  water  during  the  early 

8608  part  of.  and  possibly  throughout,  the  nesting  season)  (MPPRC  1994). 
8609 

8610  Management 
8611 

8612  As  identified  in  the  Recovery  Plan  for  the  Interior  Least  Tern,  delisting  can  be 

8613  considered  when  four  censuses  confirm  that  the  interior  population  has  reached 

8614  7,000  and  remains  stable  for  at  least  10  years.  The  goal  for  the  Missouri  River 

8615  system  is  2  J  00  birds  (census  numbers  in  2003  revealed  735  birds  for  the 

8616  Missouri  River  in  total;  Pavelka.  Pers.  Comm.  2003).  Appropriate  water 

861 7  management,  that  which  includes  natural  seasonal  flows,  is  identified  as  the 

8618  major  consideration  for  Interior  Least  Tern  conservation  in  Montana,  for  the 

8619  greatest  threat  to  breeding  pairs,  in  some  years,  is  the  loss  of  existing  nesting 

8620  sites  from  inundation  by  high  water  during  the  breeding  season  (MPPRC  1994). 

8621  Rising  water  levels  late  in  the  nesting  season  can  also  reduce  overall  island  size, 

8622  and  may  result  in  assisting  local  avian  predators  to  locate  tern  nests  (containing 

8623  eggs  or  nestlings)  more  easily  (Erbkson  and  Prellwitz  1999).  These  conditions 

8624  reinforce  the  need  to  manage  reservoirs  and  dammed  rivers  in  a  manner  that 

8625  mimics  more  natural  seasonal  fluctuations  for  the  protectbn  of  Interior  Least  Tern 

8626  populations.  Other  management  activities  beneficial  to  the  species  include: 

8627  instituting  grazing  management  practises  more  appropriate  to  the  conservation  of 

8628  the  Interior  Least  Tern;  controlling  access  to  key  nesting  locations;  moving  nests 

8629  upslope  from  areas  where  flooding  of  nests  is  imminent;  relocating  eggs  to  nests 

8630  of  other  terns  for  foster  incubation;  signing  of  beaches  to  indicate  nesting  by 

8631  Interior  Least  Terns  (though  in  areas  where  there  is  hostility  toward  the  species. 

8632  or  toward  listed  species  in  general,  this  is  not  recommended);  beach 

8633  enhancement  (grading  or  burning  to  remove  unwanted  encroaching  vegetatbn); 

8634  raising  island  elevation  to  make  room  to  move  nests  in  years  with  rising  water 

8635  during  the  nesting  season  (MPPRC  1994);  and  timing  spring  fbw  releases  from 

8636  Fort  Peck  Dam  to  more  closely  mimic  the  natural  seasonal  flows  of  the  river 

8637  (MFWP  2003).  Other  management  activities  to  enhance  habitat  or  affect  better 

8638  protection  for  this  species  includes  reducing  human,  dog.  and  vehicular 

8639  disturbance  during  nesting  (MFWP  2003). 
8640 

8641  Conservation  Concerns 
8642 

8643  •     Human  use  and  predation  on  adults,  eggs,  and  young  by  birds  (e.g.. 

8644  kestrels,  night-herons,  crows,  northern  harrier,  gulls)  and  mammals  (foxes. 

8645  skunks,  weasels,  opossum,  rats,  feral  hogs,  and  domestic  cats  and  dogs) 

8646  •     Chemical  spills  and  pesticide  or  heavy  metal  pollution 

8647  *     Human  modification  of  river  fbw  (e.g..  reduction  of  spring  floods  by  dams) 

8648  and  bank  stabilization  and  channelization,  resulting  in  reduced  availability 

8649  of  bare  island/sandbar  nesting  habitat 

8650  ■     Loss  of  aquatic  habitat  diversity  and  resulting  changes  in  fish  species 

8651  composition  and  abundance 
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8652  •     Unsustainable  irrigation  may  be  a  threat  by  towering  water  levels/fbws 

8653  and  reducing  river  areas  when  terns  are  breeding 
8654 

8655  Conservation  Strategies 
8656 

8657  •     Decrease  human  modifications  of  fbws  on  larger  rivers 

8658  •     Decrease  point  and  non-point  inputs  of  pesticides  and  heavy  metals  into 

8659  rivers  and  floodplains 

8660  •     Conservation  of  riparian  areas  in  NDrtheast  Montana,  decreasing  human 

8661  impacts 

8662 

8663  Management  Plans 
8664 
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8725       Block  Tern  (Chlidonias  niger) 
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Figure  64.  Distribution  of  Ire  BlackTern 
Range 


Black  Tems  have  been  documented  breeding  in  12  Montana  counties;  most 
located  in  the  northern  half  of  the  state.  From  east  to  west  they  include  Sheridan, 
Phillips,  Blaine,  Cascade,  Teton,  Ponderosa,  Glacier,  Powell,  Flathead,  and  Lake 
counties.  Breeding  records  also  exist  for  Beaverhead  County  in  southwest 
Montana  and  Carter  County  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  state. 

Unconfirmed  breeding  has  also  been  recorded  in  at  least  five  more  counties 
(Montana  Bird  Distribution  2003.  MTNHP  2003).  Even  though  breeding  Black 
Tern  colonies  are  located  throughout  many  areas  of  Montana,  this  apparent 
wide-ranging  distribution  is  misleading.  Black  Terns  are  limited  to  breeding 
locations  with  appropriate  habitat,  size  and  vegetative  composition.  These 
limitations  likely  account  for  their  widely  scattered  distribution.  Black  Tems  can 
nest  wherever  appropriate  habitat  exists,  but  appropriate  habitat  in  Montana  is 
patchy  at  best. 

Little  information  is  known  about  BlackTern  migratory  patterns  in  Montana.  They 
are  more  likely  to  move  north  from  wintering  bcations  through  the  interior  of  the 
U.S.  (Dunn  and  Argo  1995),  so  early  sightings  should  occur  in  southern  portions 
of  the  state.  Migrating  Black  Terns  have  been  observed  just  north  of  Dillon  as 
early  as  April.  However,  the  majority  of  spring  migration  observations  have  been 
in  May  and  June.  Black  Terns  have  been  observed  in  transit  in  July  and  August 
albeit  fewer  observations,  probably  due  to  peak  breeding.  The  latest  recorded 
observation  was  in  September  near  Medicine  Lake  Natbnal  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Sheridan  County  (Montana  Bird  Distribution  2003).  Migration  in  fall  is  less 
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8756  concentrated  through  the  interior  of  the  country  as  birds  also  move  to  coastal 

8757  areas  (Dunn  and  Argo  1995). 
8758 

8759  Habitat 
8760 

8761  Black  Tern  breeding  habitat  in  Montana  is  mostly  wetlands,  marshes,  praire 

8762  potholes,  and  small  ponds.  However,  several  locations  are  on  man-made  islands 

8763  or  islands  in  man-made  reservoirs.  Across  all  Montana  sites  where  Black  Terns 

8764  are  present,  approximately  30%-50%  of  the  wetland  complex  is  emergent 

8765  vegetation.  Vegetation  within  known  breeding  colonies  includes  alkali  bulrushes, 

8766  canary  reed-grass,  cattail  spp.,  sedge  spp.,  rush  spp.,  reed  spp.,  grass  spp., 

8767  Polygonum  spp.,  Juncus  spp.  and  Potamogeton  spp.,  indicating  a  wide  variety  of 

8768  potential  habitats  are  usable  by  Black  Terns.  Water  levels  in  known  breeding 

8769  localities  range  from  about  0.5  m  to  greater  than  2,0  m  with  most  having  depths 

8770  between  0.5  m  and  1 .0  m  (MTNHP  2003). 
8771 

8772  Management 
8773 

8774  Active  management  for  Black  Terns  in  Montana  is  currently  limited  to  continued 

8775  population  monitoring  and  water  level  fluctuaton  control.  Several  Black  Tern 

8776  colonies  are  under  federal  or  state  control  and  monitoring  of  the  population  at 

8777  those  locations  is  completed  annually.  This  monitoring  can  range  from  basic 

8778  observation  counts  to  nest  locatbn  surveys.  At  some  sites,  federal  or  state 

8779  agencies  also  monitor  and  regulate  water  levels  during  the  breeding  season  for 

8780  Black  Terns,  as  well  as  other  wetland  species  and  waterfowl.  Both  population 

8781  monitoring  at  perennial  breeding  locations  and  water  level  regulaton  should  be 

8782  continued  on  an  annual  basis  and  be  expanded  to  other  locations  where  Black 

8783  Terns  breed  in  the  state. 
8784 

8785  Conservation  Concerns 
8786 

8787  *     Loss  or  degradation  of  wetlands  for  breeding  and  migratcn 

8788  •     Pesticide  reduction  of  favored  insect  foods 

8789  •     Human  disturbance  in  nesting  colonies 

8790  •     Lack  of  information 
8791 

8792  Conservation  Strategies 
8793 

8794  *     Implement  a  public  education  and  sighting  program,  similar  to  the  program 

8795  for  Common  Loon  nesting  sites 

8796  •     Undertake  continued  management  actions  at  waterfowl  management 

8797  areas  to  reduce  salinity  and  selenium  concentrations 

8798  •     Reduce  nutrient  loading  from  runoff  at  known  Black  Tern  nesting  sites 

8799  •     Incorporate  Black  Tern  habitats  (known  and  potential)  into  any  wetland 

8800  restoration  programs 

8801  •     Continue  monitoring  at  breeding  locations 
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8829       Flommulated  Owl  (Bufo  boreas) 
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Figure  65.   Distribution  ot  the  Flamulated  Owl 
Range 

The  range  of  Flammulated  Owls  in  Montana  is  restricted  to  the  western  portion  of 
the  state,  which  includes  areas  east  of  the  continental  divide.  Montana  Bird 
Distribution  notes  eight  observation  records  since  1996,  with  confirmed  breeding 
in  the  Bitterroot  Valley  (Lenard  et  al.  2003).  Additional  breeding  occurrences  are 
confirmed  in  the  Helena.  Missoula,  and  Bozeman  areas  (Montana  Bird 
Distribution  online  database  2001 ).  Other  areas  of  suspected  breeding  occur 
throughout  western  Montana   Low  elevation,  old  growth  ponderosa  pine  are 
especially  important  for  flamulated  owls. 

Habitat 

Information  on  breeding  habitat  in  Montana  is  limited  to  one  study  in  the 
Bitterroot  Valley  (Wright  2000).  In  Montana,  Flammulated  Owls  are  associated 
with  mature  and  old-growth  xenc  ponderosa  pine/Douglas-fir  stands  (Holt  and 
Hillis  1987,  Wright  et  al.  1997)  and  in  landscapes  with  higher  proportions  of 
suitable  forest  and  forest  with  low  to  moderate  canopy  closure  (Wright  et  al. 
1997).  They  are  absent  from  warm  and  humid  pine  forests  and  mesic  ponderosa 
pine/Douglas-fir  (McCallum  1994a,  Wright  et  al.  1997).  Information  gathered  from 
other  studies  throughout  their  range  suggest  the  breeding  habitat  of  Flammulated 
Owls  is  montane  forest;  usually  open  conifer  forests  containing  pine,  with  some 
brush  or  saplings  (typical  of  the  physiognomy  of  pre-European  settlement 
ponderosa  pine  forests).  The  species  shows  a  strong  preference  for  ponderosa 
pine  (Pinus  ponderosa)  and  Jeffrey  pine  (P.  Jeffrey))  throughout  its  range 
(McCallum  1994b),  They  prefer  mature  growth  with  open  canopy  avoiding  dense 
young  stands.  Flammulated  Owls  are  found  in  a  cooler,  semi-arid  climate,  with  a 
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8861  high  abundance  of  nocturnal  arthropod  prey  and  some  dense  foliage  for  roosting 

8862  (McCallum  1994a).  Most  often  they  are  found  on  ridges  and  upper  slopes  (Bull  et 

8863  al.  1990,  Groves  et  al.  1997), 
8864 

8865  In  British  Columbia,  Flammulated  Owls  use  dry  interior  Douglas-fir  (Pseudotsuga 

8866  menztesit)  where  ponderosa  pine  may  be  a  co-ctominant,  but  pure  ponderosa 

8867  pine  is  avoided.  Also  sometimes  they  are  in  pure  aspen  and,  locally,  in  spruce 

8868  (Picea  sp.)/Douglas-fir  and  lodgepole  pine  (Ptnus  conto/fa)/Douglas-fir.  They 

8869  prefer  forests  dominated  by  trees  more  than  1 00  years  okL  The  highest  densities 

8870  are  found  in  1 40  year-old  to  more  than  200  year-oW  forests;  owls  were  restricted 

8871  to  forests  with  multi-layered  canopies  with  an  abundance  of  large,  well-spaced 

8872  trees  interspersed  with  grassy  openings  up  to  2  hectares  in  size,  and  where 

8873  cavity- bearing  snags  were  "moderately  common"  (Howie  and  Ritcey  1987,  van 

8874  Woudenberg  1999).  A  study  in  the  Kamloops  area  testing  a  habitat  model  in 

8875  Douglas-fir/ponderosa  pine  found  three  variables  to  be  significant  predictors  for 

8876  occupied  habitat;  elevation  (between  850  and  1,150  meters),  age  class  (older 

8877  stands),  and  canopy  closure  (40  to  50  percent)  (Christie  and  van  Woudenberg 

8878  1997), 
8879 

8880  In  Idaho,  they  are  found  mostly  in  mature  stands  of  ponderosa  pine,  Douglas-fir, 

8881  or  mixtures  of  the  two  with  relatively  open  canopies  (Atkinson  and  Atkinson 

8882  1990),  occasionally  in  stands  of  pure  Douglas-firor  aspen  where  ponderosa  pine 

8883  is  absent.  Sixty-five  percent  of  detections  were  on  upper  stopes  or  ridges.  Tree 

8884  densities  were  approximately  500  per  hectare  and  the  mean  DBH  (diameter  at 

8885  breast  height)  for  all  trees  was  32  centimeters  (Groves  et  al  1997).  One  nest 

8886  cavity,  excavated  by  a  Northern  Flicker,  was  in  a  6.5  meter  tall,  34  cm  dbh, 

8887  Douglas-fir  snag  (Atkinson  and  Atkinson  1990).  In  northeast  Oregon,  nest  trees 

8888  were  located  in  stands  of  old-growth  ponderosa  pine  or  mixed  conifers  near  small 

8889  clearings  (Bull  and  Anderson  1978).  In  Colorado,  they  show  strong  preference  for 

8890  old-growth  ponderosa  pine  and  Douglas-fir,  using  older  trees  for  foraging  and 

8891  singing  (Reynolds  and  Linkhart  1992,  Linkhart  and  Reynolds  1997). 
8892 

8893  Territories  consistently  occupied  by  breeding  pairs  were  those  containing  the 

8894  largest  portion  (more  than  75  percent)  of  old-growth  (200  to  400  years),  whereas 

8895  territories  occupied  by  unpaired  males  and  rarely  by  breeding  pairs  contained  27 

8896  to  68  percent  old-growth  (Linkhart  and  Reynolds  1997).  Aspen  {Populus 

8897  tremuloides)  is  often  a  component  of  nesting  habitat  in  Colorado  and  Nevada 

8898  (Reynolds  and  Linkhart  1987b,  McCallum  1994b).  In  northern  Utah,  the  species 

8899  has  successfully  nested  in  nest  boxes  in  montane  decidious  forests  dominated 

8900  by  aspen  with  some  scattered  firs  (Marti  1997). 
8901 

8902  Flammulated  Owls  prefer  to  forage  in  yellow  pine  and'or  Douglas-fir,  and  these 

8903  forest  types  apparently  support  a  particular  abundance  of  favored  lepidopteron 

8904  prey  (McCallum  1994b).  In  Oregon,  they  forage  in  ponderosa  pine  and  Douglas- 

8905  fir  types  with  low  to  medium  stem  density,  but  show  particular  preference  for 

8906  forest/grassland  ecotones  (Goggans  1986,  cited  in  McCallum  1994b).  In 
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8907  Colorado,  they  preferred  to  forage  in  old-growth  (more  than  200  years),  which 

8908  was  related  both  to  an  abundance  of  lepidopteron  prey  and  to  the  open  crowns 

8909  and  park-like  spacing  of  trees  which  allowed  greater  room  to  maneuver  for  the 

8910  owls  (Reynolds  et  al.  1989).  The  species  may  focus  foraging  in  a  few  "intensive 

891 1  foraging  areas"  within  the  home  range,  averaging  1  hectare  per  range  (Linkhart 

8912  1984,  cited  in  McCallum  1994b). 
8913 

8914  FlammulatedOwls  roost  in  dense  vegetation  and  thickets  that  provide  shade  and 

8915  protection  from  predators.  They  often  roost  cbse  to  trunks  in  fir  or  pine  trees,  or 

8916  in  cavities  (McCallum  1994b,  USDA  Forest  Service  1994).  InOregDn,  they  use 

891 7  mixed  coniferous  forest  rather  than  pure  ponderosa  pine  (Gtoggans  1986,  cited  in 

8918  McCallum  1994a).  In  Colorado,  large  Douglas-firs  or  pines  with  a  spreading  form 

8919  are  used  (Linkhart  1984,  cited  in  McCallum  1994a).  They  roost  cbse  to  nests  (20 

8920  to  25  meters)  during  the  nestling  stage  and  just  before  fledging,  and  farther  away 

8921  before  and  after  (McCallum  1994a).  In  British  Columbia,  FlammulatedOwls 

8922  roosted  in  regenerating  thckets  of  Douglas-fir  (Howie  and  Ritcey  1987). 

8923  Migration  habitat  is  in  wooded  and  open  areas  in  lowlands  and  mountains, 

8924  including  riparian  areas  and  breeding  habitat  (McCallum  1994a). 
8925 

8926  McCallum  (1994a)  and  Hayward  and  Verner  (1994)  provide  substantive  reviews 

8927  of  flammulated  owl  habitat,  behavior,  and  general  ecotogy.  Breeding  habitat  is 

8928  primarily  ponderosa  pine  or  forest  with  similar  characteristics,  e.g.,  dry  montane 

8929  coniferous  forest  or  aspen  forests,  with  brushy  understory  or  open  grasslands 

8930  nearby.  The  preferred  breeding  habitat  hosts  a  high  diversity  or  abundance  of 

8931  nocturnal  arthropods  (primaryly  insects).  Prey  availability  appears  to  be  the 

8932  primary  factor  for  migration  and  patterns  in  migratbn  and  winter  habitat 

8933  requirements  are  poorly  known. 
8934 

8935  Atkinson  and  Atkinson  (1990)  report  territorial  owls  preferred  relatively  open, 

8936  multistoried  Douglas-fir,  ponderosa  and  mixed  conifer  stands  with  some  mature 

8937  trees  present.  Territories  often  were  near  relatively  open  areas,  natural 

8938  openings,  clearcuts,  ok)  burns,  or  grassy  hillsides.  Wright  (1996)  in  the  Bitterroot 

8939  and  Sapphire  Mountains  in  west  central  Montana  found  flammulated  owls  in  the 

8940  breeding  season  related  to  the  presence  of  snags  and  large  trees  near  a  nest 

8941  area,  openings  at  the  territory  scale,  and  the  presence  of  low  or  moderate 

8942  canopy  closure  in  stands  of  ponderosa  pine  or  Douglas-fir  with  a  mosaic  of 

8943  grass/shrubs  and  forest  edge. 
8944 

8945  Management 
8946 

8947  No  specific  management  activities  for  Flammulated  Owls  are  currently  occurring 

8948  in  Montana,  however,  management  for  ofcl-growth  ponderosa  pine  habitats  is 

8949  ongoing  by  a  number  of  land  management  agencies.  Management  for  the 

8950  prim aryte nance  of  this  habitat  type  will  be  beneficial  for  Flammulated  Owls  in 

8951  Montana, 
8952 
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8953 

8954  Conservation  Concerns 

8955 

8956  •     Loss  of  old-growth  forests 

8957  *     Inadequate  monitoring  efforts 

8958  •     Found  in  cluster  distributions  so  that  one  catastrophe  event  could  lead  to 

8959  loss  of  population 

8960  •     Fire  suppression 

8961  •     Use  of  herbicides  or  insecticides  near  nests 
8962 

8963  Conservation  Strategies 
8964 

8965  •     Conservation  of  old-growth  forests 

8966  •     Continue  monitoring  efforts 

8967  •     Habitat  management  geared  toward  the  restoration  of  pre-European 

8968  settlement  habitat  structure 

8969  •     Evaluate  the  quality  and  quantity  of  suitable  but  unoccupied  habitat  or 

8970  habitat  that  would  be  suitable  with  restoration 

8971  •     Do  not  use  insectcides  near  nest  sites 

8972  •     Consider  use  of  prescribed  fire  near  mature  forest  stands  to  reduce 

8973  understory  stocking  and  enhance  the  shrub  component 
8974 

8975  Management  Plans 
8976 
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Figure  66.   Distribution  of  the  Burrowing  Owl 
Range 

Burrowing  Owls  continue  to  be  widely  distributed  in  appropriate  habitat  east  of 
the  Continental  Divide  (Lenard  et  a!.  2002). 

Habitat 

The  Burrowing  Owl  breeds  in  open  grasslands  (Orth  and  Kennedy  2001 J  to 
savanna  and  in  some  areas  of  human  habituation  (e.g.  airports,  golf  courses, 
road  rights-of-way)  (Jones  and  Bock  2002).  Areas  used  for  breeding  are  often 
associated  with  burrows  created  by  small  mammals  (e.g.,  prairie  dogs,  badgers, 
yellow-bellied  marmots,  and  others)  (Haug  et  al.  1993). 

Presence  of  burrows  is  a  critical  habitat  requirement  and  are  often  found  in  in 
open  grasslands,  abandoned  by  mammals.  In  Montana,  Black-tailed  prairie  dog 
(Cynomys  ludovisdanus)  and  Richardson's  ground  squirrel  (Spermophilus 
richardsonh)  colonies  provide  the  primary  and  secondary  habitat  for  Burrowing 
Owls  (Klute  et  al.  2003).  The  burrows  may  be  enlarged  or  modified,  making  them 
more  suitable.  Burrowing  Owls  spend  much  time  on  the  ground  or  on  low 
perches  such  as  fence  posts  or  dirt  mounds. 

Management 

Managers  outside  of  Montana  have  tried  conservation  actons  such  as  creating 
artificial  burrows  and  perches  for  Burrowing  Owls  and  regulation/protection  of 
burrowing  mammals.  Successful  approaches  should  be  considered. 
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91 34  Conservation  Concerns 
9135 

9136  •     Elimination  of  burrowing  mammals  that  provide  critcal  habitat 

9137  *     Habitat  loss  and  fragmentation  due  to  agricultural  and  urban  development 

9138  •     Petroleum  exploration  and  development 

9139  •     Residual  effects  of  pestbide  use 

9140  ■     Nest  site  disturbance 
9141 

9142  Conservation  Strategies 
9143 

9144  •     Conservation  easements  and  other  conservation  practices  that  recover  or 

9145  protect  native  prairie  grassland  areas 

9146  •     Continued  monitoring  and  surveying  of  burrowing  mammals 

9147  ■     Increased  education  and  information  to  increase  awareness  of  importance 

9148  of  nesting  sites  and  reducing  disturbance 
9149 

9150  Management  Plans 
9151 
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91 86       Black-backed  Woodpecker  {Picoides  arcticus) 
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Figure  67.   Distribution  oi  the  Black-backed  Woodpecker 
Range 

The  range  of  the  Black-backed  Woodpecker  in  Montana  is  primarily  confined  to 
the  northwest  portion  of  the  state.  The  Montana  Bird  Distribution  (2003)  and  The 
Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program  (2003)  have  approximately  1 6  confirmed 
breeding  records  for  the  species.  Except  for  a  single  record  from  the  south- 
central  area  of  the  state  (southern  Park  County),  all  the  breeding  records  are 
located  in  northwestern  counties  (Lincoln,  Sanders,  Flathead,  Missoula,  Lewis 
and  Clark,  and  Powell)  (MBD  2003).  Unconfirmed,  but  potential,  breeding 
records  also  exist  for  Black-backed  Woodpecker  and  would  expand  their  range  to 
most  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  including  areas  in  southwestern 
Montana,  the  Big  and  Little  Belt  Mountains  area,  and  the  Bridget  Range  {MBD 
2003).  Several  unconfirmed  breeding  records  also  exist  for  a  small  area  in 
southeast  (Custer  National  Forest)  Montana  (MBD  2003). 

The  black-backed  woodpecker  (hereafter  referred  to  as  black-backed)  breeds 
from  central  Alaska  and  northern  Canada  south  to  the  mountainous  regions  of 
California,  Wyoming,  Black  Hills,  Upper  Great  Lakes  and  New  England  states, 
and  into  Newfoundland.   Like  most  woodpeckers,  they  feed  on  insects  Irving  in 
dead  or  diseased  trees,  and  hunt  for  wood  boring  insects  by  peeling  patches  of 
dead  bark. 

Habitat 

The  habitat  of  Black-backed  Woodpeckers  in  Montana  is  early  successional, 
burned  forest  of  mixed  conifer,  lodgepole  pine,  Douglas-fir,  and  spruce-fir  (Hutto 
1995a,  1995b),  although  they  are  more  numerous  in  lower  elevation  Douglas-fir 
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9218  and  pine  forest  habitats  than  in  higher  elevation  subalpine  spruce  forest  habitats 

9219  (Bock  and  Bock  1974).  This  is  supported  by  Harris  (1982)  wto  found  Black- 

9220  backed  Woodpeckers  in  two  recently  burned  forests  comprised  of  73%  and  77% 

9221  Douglas-fir.  respectively.  They  appear  to  concentrate  in  recently  burned  forests 

9222  and  remain  for  several  years  (3  to  5)  before  leaving  due  to  prey  source  decline 

9223  (Harris  1982).  In  northwestern  Montana,  Black-backed  Woodpeckers  nested  in 

9224  areas  of  western  larch  (Larix  ocddentalis)  /Douglas-fir  forest  with  a  major 

9225  component  of  old-growth  (McClelland  et  al.  1979).  Harris  (1982)  found  Black- 

9226  backed  Woodpeckers  nesting  within  western  larch  even  though  the  stand  was 

9227  predominately  Douglas-fir  McClelland  et  al.  (1979)  determined  the  decay  of 

9228  heartwood  while  maintaining  a  hard  outer  shell  of  western  larch  creates  an  ideal 

9229  nesting  site  for  Slack-backed  Woodpeckers  to  excavate. 
9230 

9231  The  black-back  is  thought  to  be  sedentary,  but  irruptbns  in  winter  are  known  and 

9232  associated  with  urban  areas  overcome  with  Dutch  elm  disease  (Yunck  1985). 

9233  Black-backed  nests  have  been  monitored  in  Idaho  (burned  ponderosa  pine 

9234  forests),  Wyoming  (burned  lodgepole  pine  forests).  Oregon  (unburned  mixed 

9235  pine  forest  with  bark-beetle  outbreaks),  and  in  Montana  (patchily  burned  mixed 

9236  conifer  forests)  (Dixon  and  Saab  2000).  Bent  (1939)  found  more  than  75%  of  the 

9237  black-back's  diet  was  composed  of  cerambycids  (flatheaded  wood  borers)  and 

9238  buprestids  (round  headed  woodborers).  It  is  believed  the  black-backed  is  able  to 

9239  more  effectively  extract  wood-boring  insect  lan/a  than  other  woodpeckers  (Kirby 

9240  1980). 
9241 

9242  More  detailed  information  of  black-back  nest  sites,  foraging  and  general  behavior 

9243  and  ecology  in  the  breeding  season  is  found  in  recent  published  reviews  (Dixon 

9244  and  Saab  2000)  and  in  recent  peer  reviewed  literature  (Mclver  and  Starr  2001 , 

9245  Hoyt  and  Hannon  2002). 
9246 

9247  The  value  in  long-term  observations  is  evident  in  understanding  wifcllife  habitat 

9248  relationships  (Sergb  and  Newton  2003).  Informatbn  in  the  Montana  Heritage 

9249  Program  (through  May  2003),  Idaho  Data  Conservation  Center  (through  January 

9250  2003)  show  most  black-back  nests  (n  =  14)  in  Idaho  are  near  (within  1000m)  or 

9251  within  insect  outbreaks.  In  Montana,  nest  site  information  is  lacking  but  most 

9252  observations  are  in  or  near  insect  outbreaks  or  recently  burned  areas  (n  =  being 

9253  complied). 
9254 

9255  Management 

9256 

9257  No  known  active  management  is  ongoing  for  Bla:k-backed  Woodpeckers  in  the 

9258  state.  However,  studies  from  the  western  United  States  on  the  logging  of  post-fire 

9259  trees  indicated  the  negative  impacts  of  this  activity  on  Black-backed 

9260  Woodpeckers  (Kotliaret  al.  2002).  The  conclusion  reached  was  that  this  species 

9261  rarely  used  even  partially  togged  post-fire  forests.  Therefore,  when  salvage 

9262  logging  is  planned,  a  delay  of  work  for  at  least  five  years  after  the  disturbance 

9263  event  is  very  important  (Hutto  1995,  Dixon  and  Saab  2000).  This  time  delay  is 
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9264  essential  to  provide  habitat  as  the  woodpecker's  primary  prey  items  (wood-boring 

9265  beetles)  become  less  abundant  after  this  period  (Caton  1996).  Salvage 

9266  operations  should  retain  more  than  104  to  123  snags  per  hectare  (more  than  42 

9267  to  50  snags  per  acre)  that  are  more  than  23  cm  diameter  at  breast  height  (dbh), 

9268  more  than  9  inches  dbh  (Dixon  and  Saab  2000,  Wisdom  et  al.  2000). 
9269 

9270  Conservation  Concerns 
9271 

9272  •     Timber  harvest 

9273  ■     Fire  suppression 

9274  *     Removal  of  fire-killed  or  insect- infested  trees 

9275  ■     Conversion  of  mature  and  old-growth  forests  to  young  stands  with  few 

9276  decayed  trees 

9277  *     Human  disturbance  near  nest  sites 
9278 

9279  Conservation  Strategies 
9280 

9281  *     Decrease  fire  suppression  to  altaw  natural  occurrences  in  isolated  areas 

9282  •     Manage  ^salvage"  logging  techniques  in  order  to  promote  sufficient  snags 

9283  •     Insure  that  fire,  insects  and  wind  are  allowed  to  regularly  disturb  habitat 

9284  throughout  space  and  time 

9285  •     Avoid  human-related  factors  that  may  impact  behavior 
9286 

9287  Management  Plan 
9288 

9289  Casey,  D.  2000.  Partners  in  Flight  Bird  Conservation  Plan  Montana  Version  1.0. 

9290  Montana  Partners  in  Flight.  Kalispell,  Montana 
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9390      Olive-Sided  Flycatcher  (Contopus  cooperi) 
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Figure  68.   Distribution  oi  the  Olive-Sided  Flycatcher 
Range 

The  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  breeds  throughout  mountainous  areas  ol  the  western 
portion  of  the  state  with  unconfirmed  reports  of  breeding  in  the  central  region  of 
Montana  (Casey  2000,  Montana  Bird  Distribution  2003).  The  species'  propensity 
for  higher  elevations,  usually  from  920  to  2 1 30  meters,  explains  the  transient 
nature  of  individuals  reported  at  locations  north  and  east  of  Billings  (Montana 
Bird  Distribution  2003). 

Habitat 

A  species  that  generally  breeds  in  the  montane  and  boreal  forests  in  the 
mountains  of  western  North  America,  Olive-sided  Flycatchers  are  highly  adapted 
to  the  dynamics  of  a  landscape  frequently  altered  by  fire.  They  are  more  often 
associated  with  post-fire  habitat  than  any  other  major  habitat  type,  but  may  also 
be  found  in  other  forest  openings  (clear  cuts  and  other  disturbed  forested 
habitat),  open  forests  with  a  bw  percentage  of  canopy  cover,  and  forest  edges 
near  natural  meadows,  wetlands,  or  canyons  (Hutto  and  Young  1999,  Altman 
and  Sallabanks  2000).  Their  affinity  for  forested  edges  near  water  may  be  a 
product  of  a  higher  presence  of  flying  insects  in  these  areas  (Altman  and 
Sallabanks  2000).  They  are  a  species  common  in  spruce  and  aspen  {Populus 
tremuhides),  but  are  uncommon  in  mixed-conifer,  ponderosa  pine  (Pinus 
ponderosa),  pine-oak  {Pinus-Quercus).  and  cedar-hemlock  iCupressaceae- 
Tsuga)  forests,  and  rarely  present  in  lodgepole  pine  (Pinus  contorta)  or  pinyon- 
juniper  (Hejl  et.  al.  1995  as  cited  in  Casey  2000). 
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9421  Olive-sided  flycatcher  is  a  contrast  species  using  a  mosaic  of  coniferous  old 

9422  forests  for  nesting  and  either  openings  or  gaps  in  old  forests  for  foraging  (Altman 

9423  and  Sallabanks  2000).  Current  habitat  conditbns  are  likely  inferior  in  quantity 

9424  and  quality  to  historic  conditbns  because  of  changes  in  historic  fire  regimes,  but 

9425  the  magnitude  of  the  change  is  unknown  (Wisdom  et  al.  2000).    In  unburned 

9426  forests  open-canopy  over-story  old  forest  conditbns  with  high  contrast  early-seral 

9427  edge  habitat  within  and'or  adjacent,  and  large  snags  provide  for  nesting  and 

9428  foraging  needs.  The  species  is  the  only  common  species  detected  more  often  at 

9429  forest  edges  than  in  forest  interiors. 
9430 

9431  The  species  forages  on  flying  insects  aerially  from  high,  exposed  perches  atop 

9432  tall  trees  or  snags.   Logging  practces  such  as  partial  harvests,  that  retain  these 

9433  habitat  structures  while  opening  the  forest  canopy,  creating  more  edge  effects 

9434  and  retaining  a  mosaic  of  early  to  late  serai  habitat  conditions  appear  to  benefit 

9435  the  species  (Altman  and  Sallabanks  2000.  Casey  2000).   Species  use  declines 

9436  with  the  reestablishment  of  closed  canopy  forests.  The  use  of  fire  as  a 

9437  management  tool  benefits  this  species,  as  frequent  low  intensity  burns  decrease 

9438  canopy  density.  Populatbn  densities  have  been  found  to  increase  in  habitats 

9439  that  have  been  opened  up  by  fires.  The  retention  of  snags  and  large  trees 

9440  benefit  the  species  by  retaining  important  foraging  and  singing  perches. 

9441  Concerns  do  exist  that  the  dichotomy  of  increased  habitat  use  of  harvested 

9442  forests  and  declining  populations  may  indbate  that  harvested  forest  types  may 

9443  represent  an  ^ecobgbaT  trap  for  the  species. 
9444 

9445  Management 
9446 

9447  Management  actions  in  Montana  are  currently  limited  by  lack  of  conclusive 

9448  informatbn  about  the  specific  relationship  between  species'  habitat  use  and 

9449  reproductive  success.  It  is  unclear  if  stand  replacing  fire  regimes  or  fires  of  less 

9450  magnitude  provide  more  appropriate  habitat  for  successful  reprodixtbn  (Casey 

9451  2000).  In  areas  where  fire  suppressbn  has  reduced  the  heterogeneity  of  the 

9452  forest,  fire  management  techniques  that  promote  a  more  historic  pattern  of 

9453  disturbance  would  benefit  the  species  (Casey  2000).  Several  other  management 

9454  techniques  to  benefit  the  species  include  retaining  forested  habitat  around 

9455  riparian  and  wetland  habitats  and  retaining  snags  and  large  trees  post-fire.  Select 

9456  logging  practces  that  retain  medium  to  large  trees  with  a  relatively  open  canopy 

9457  cbsure  may  also  provide  appropriate  habitat  (Casey  2000).  The  Olive-sided 

9458  Flycatcher  is  a  Specbs  of  Management  Concern  in  Region  6  (U.S.  Fish  and 

9459  Wildlife  Servbe  1995). 
9460 

9461  Conservation  Concerns 
9462 

9463  •     Fire  suppression  management 

9464  •     Decreased  of  snags  and  large  trees  post  fire 

9465  •     Conversion  of  forest  to  urban  and  residential  areas 
9466 
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9467  Conservation  Strategies 

9468 

9469  ♦     Selective  logging  practices 

9470  ♦     Retain,  maintain  and/or  restore  stands  of  open-canopy  mature  and  older 

9471  ponderosa  pine  and  cottonwood,  and  actively  manage  to  promote  their 

9472  long-term  sustain  ability 

9473  ♦     Retention  of  forested  edge  habitat  around  riparian  and  wetland  features 

9474  ♦     Use  prescribed  fire,  timber  harvest  and  thinning  to  change  forest 

9475  composition  and  structure  to  restore  old  open  forest  conditcns 

9476  ♦     Identify  occupied  habitat  and  evaluate  the  quality  and  quantity  of 

9477  unoccupied  habitat  or  habitat  that  would  be  suitable  with  restoration  with 

9478  fire  or  other  actrbn 
9479 

9480  Management  Plans 
9481 
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9528       Sedge  Wren  (Cistothorus  plantensis) 
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Figure  69.   Distribution  of  the  Sedge  Wren 

Range 

The  migratory  pattern  ot  this  species  in  Montana  is  poorly  known,  and  lew 
records  exist  for  the  state.  The  earliest  recorded  date  for  Sedge  Wren  in  Montana 
occurred  in  April  1909  in  Gallatin  County.  Two  recent  records  for  Westby  and 
Fort  Peck  indicate  the  presence  of  individuals  in  May  (Montana  Bird  Distribution 
2003). 

Habitat 

No  specific  information  exists,  but  appropriate  wetland  habitat  is  present  in  the 
areas  of  the  state  in  which  the  species  has  been  recorded. 

Management 

No  known  active  management  is  ongoing  for  Sedge  Wren  in  the  state.  Sedge 
Wrens  are  a  Species  of  Management  Concern  in  USFWS  Ftegcn  6  (U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  1995). 

Conservation  Concerns 

•  Lack  of  information 

•  Human-directed  disturbance  to  wetland  habitats  (i.e.  disturbance  can'does 
include  impacts  of  cattle  grazing,  draining,  vegetation  manipulation, 
invasion  of  non-native  plant  and  animal  species,  etc.) 

Conservation  Strategies 
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9560 

9561  ♦  Determine  breeding  status  and  identify  breeding  bcations 

9562  ♦  Increased  survey,  inventory,  and  monitoring  proects 

9563  ♦  Conservation'apply  appropriate  management  of  wetland  habitats  of  known 

9564  use  by  Sedge  wrens 
9565 

9566       Management  Plan 
9567 
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9580       Nelson's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow  (Ammodramus  nesloni) 
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Figure  70.   Distribution  ol  the  Nelson's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow 

Range 

Nelson's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow  has  an  extremely  limited  range  in  Montana.  The 
species  has  only  been  observed  in  eastern  Sheridan  and  northeastern  Roosevelt 
counties.  About  a  dozen  observations  for  this  species  have  been  made,  and  only 
a  single  breeding  occurrence  has  been  documented  (Montana  Bird  Distribution 
2003,  MTNHP2003). 

Habitat 

There  is  very  little  inlormation  about  the  habitat  lor  this  species  in  Montana, 
however  it  is  assumed  that  the  habitat  is  similar  to  that  used  in  other  portions  ol 
the  species'  range.  This  species  prefers  freshwater  wetlands  with  dense, 
emergent  vegetation  or  damp  areas  with  dense  grasses  (Bownan  1904,  Murray 
1969,  Stewart  1975,  Krapu  and  Green  1978,  Knapton  1979,  Williams  and 
Zimmer  1992,  Berkeyet  al.  1993).  In  North  Dakota,  Nelson's  Sharp-tailed 
Sparrows  were  common  in  prairie  cordgrass  (Spartina  pect'mata)  stands, 
occurred  at  the  edges  of  common  reed  (Phragmites  australis)  stands,  and  nested 
in  sprangletop  (Murray  1969).  In  northeastern  North  Dakota,  they  nested  in  thin, 
sparse  grass  on  a  wet  alkali  flat  (Polfe  1 899,  Hill  1968). 

Nests  usually  are  built  in  stands  of  grasses  with  litter  that  is  persistent  from  year 
to  year  (Greenlaw  1993).  Nests  are  built  on  or  slightly  above  the  ground  in  damp 
areas  among  emergent  vegetation  (Murray  1969,  Stewart  1975).  In  North 
Dakota,  Nelson's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrows  are  more  abundant  in  dry  years  than  in 
wet  years  (Stewart  1975).  In  dry  years,  they  nest  in  the  shallow-marsh  and  deep- 
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961 1  marsh  zones  of  wetlands.  In  wet  years,  they  nest  in  cordgrass  (Sparttna  spp.) 

9612  within  wet-meadow  zones. 
9613 

9614  Management 
9615 

9616  No  known  active  management  is  ongoing  for  Nelson's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrows  in 

961 7  the  state.  Conservation  Reserve  Program  practises  may  provide  large  blocks  of 

9618  suitable  habitat  for  this  species  in  northeastern  Montana, 
9619 

9620  Conservation  Concerns 
9621 

9622  *     Not  adequately  monitored  or  understood 

9623  •     Due  to  small  occupied  area,  risk  of  extripaton  from  state  is  high 

9624  •     Wetland  destruction 

9625  *     Parisitism  by  Brown-headed  Cowbird 
9626 

9627  Conservation  Strategies 
9628 

9629  •     Increased  monitoring  and  survey  efforts,  especially  breeding  sites 

9630  *     Protection  of  area  where  species  is  found 

9631  •     Wetland  restoratbn  and  protection 

9632  •     Increased  management  of  grazing  regimes  that  promote  healthy  habitat 
9633 

9634  Management  Plans 
9635 
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9668      Mammals 

9669 

9690      Spotted  Bat  (Euderma  maculalum) 
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Figure  71 .  Distribution  of  the  Spotted  Bat 
Range 

The  full  extent  of  the  range  in  Montana  is  unknown,  due  to  limited  survey  effort 
and  less  than  two-dozen  reported  encounters,  and  these  mostly  from  Carbon 
County.  Spotted  bats  appear  to  be  restricted  to  areas  east  of  the  Continental 
Divide  in  south-central  Montana.  Voucher  specimens  exist  for  Carbon  and 
Yelbwstone  counties,  and  there  are  reports  from  Big  Horn  and  Powder  River 
counties,  all  dating  from  1949  to  1990  (Nicholson  1950,  Fentonet  al.  1987, 
Worthington  1991a,  1991b,  Foresman  2001);  there  are  recent  observations  from 
additional  localities  in  Carbon  County  (Hendricks  and  Carlson  2001).  Spotted 
bats  in  Montana  have  been  encountered  at  elevations  ranging  from  3124  to  7800 
feet  (952-2377  meters). 

Habitat 

Spotted  bats  have  been  encountered  or  detected  often  in  open  arid  habitats  in 
close  proximity  to  tall  cliffs.  Outside  Montana  these  areas  are  sometimes 
dominated  by  Utah  juniper  (Juniperus  osteosperma)  and  sagebrush  (Artemisia 
tridentata  and  A.  nova),  sometimes  intermixed  with  limber  pine  or  Douglas-fir,  or 
in  grassy  meadows  in  ponderosa  pine  savannah  (Fenton  et  al.  1987, 
Worthington  1991b,  Hendricks  and  Carlson  2001).  In  Montana,  these  areas  are 
sometimes  dominated  by  Rocky  Mountain  juniper  {juniperus  scopulorum).  Cliffs, 
rocky  outcrops,  and  water  are  other  attributes  of  siles  where  spotted  bats  have 
been  found  (Foresman  2001),  typical  for  the  global  range.  Spotted  bat  has  been 
captured  foraging  over  an  isolated  pond  within  a  few  kitometers  of  huge 
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9720  limestone  escarpments  in  the  Big  Horn  Canyon  National  Recreatcn  Area, 

9721  Carbon  County  (Worthington  1991a,  1991b),  and  the  first  record  for  the  state  was 

9722  of  an  individual  that  flew  in  an  open  window  at  a  private  residence  in  Billings, 

9723  Yelbwstone  County  (Nicholson  1950).  They  have  been  heard  along  the  Missouri 

9724  River  at  several  locations  in  the  Wild  and  Scenic  section  (DuBois  2005  per  com.). 

9725  Spotted  bats  are  now  know  to  be  fairly  widespread,  but  quite  sparse  in 

9726  population,  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  detectcn  (DuBois  2005  per  com.).  Factors 

9727  that  limit  their  distribution  are  not  understood  and  roost  habitats  and  sites  have 

9728  not  been  documented  in  Montana. 
9729 

9730  In  other  areas,  spotted  bats  have  been  detected  at  water  sources  and  in  meadow 

9731  openings,  often  with  large  cliffs  nearby  (Leonard  and  Fenton  1983,  Storz  1995, 

9732  Perry  et  al.  1997,  Rabe  et  al.  1998,  Gitzen  et  al.  2001). 
9733 

9734  Spotted  bats  roost  in  caves,  and  in  cracks  and  crevices  in  cliffs  and  canyons, 

9735  with  which  this  species  is  consistently  associated;  it  can  crawl  with  ease  on  both 

9736  horizontal  and  vertical  surfaces  (Snow  1974,  Van  Zyllde  Jong  1985).  In  British 

9737  Columbia,  individuals  used  the  same  roost  each  night  during  May  through  July, 

9738  but  not  after  early  August  (Wai-Ping  and  Fenton  1989).  Winter  habitat  is  poorly 

9739  documented.  A  possible  explanatbn  for  the  early  paucity  of  collectcns  in  natural 

9740  situations  is  the  bat's  narrow  habitat  tolerance  (Handley  1959,  Snow  1974). 
9741 

97^2  Management 

9743 

9744  Spotted  bats  have  persisted  for  over  50  years  in  the  general  area  of  the  state 

9745  where  they  were  first  discovered  (Nicholson  1950,  Hendricks  and  Carlson  2001). 

9746  This  is  encouraging,  given  that  essentially  nothing  is  known  of  abundance, 

9747  reproductive  biology,  habitat  requirements,  movements,  and  roost  site  selection 

9748  in  Montana,  nor  have  the  potential  threats  to  this  bat  been  identified.  The  lack  of 

9749  information  on  this  species  makes  development  and  implementatbn  of  any 

9750  effective  management  activity  tenuous.  Fortunately,  the  roosting  habitat  most 

9751  favored  by  this  bat  (cliffs)  provides  it  protection  from  many  kinds  of  disturbance. 

9752  Nevertheless,  any  roosts  that  are  discovered  should  be  protected  and  monitored. 

9753  Studies  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  about  this  bat  in  Montana  are  needed, 

9754  especially  surveys  throughout  the  state  in  appropriate  habitats  and  landscapes  to 

9755  determine  the  full  extent  of  its  distribution.  The  audible  calls  make  a  survey  much 

9756  easier  to  conduct  (Pierson  and  Rainey  1998),  as  no  special  skill  is  needed,  other 

9757  than  familiarity  with  the  calls  and  knowledge  of  the  habitats  likely  to  support 

9758  spotted  bats.  The  most  immediate  management  action  that  can  benefit  this 

9759  species  (and  other  bat  species  as  well)  is  protectbn  of  water  sources  in  arid 

9760  regions  where  this  bat  is  present  and  water  sources  are  limited.  Open  waste 

9761  sumps,  and  similar  hazardous  standing  water  bodies  associated  with  oil  and  gas 

9762  fields,  could  present  a  significant  hazard  to  spotted  bats  and  other  bat  species  as 

9763  these  enerqy  resources  are  expbited, 

9764  w 

9755  Conservation  Concerns 
9766 
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9767  *     Riparian  degradation  that  could  affect  sustainable  prey  (moths) 

9768  populations 

9769  ■     Open  waste  sumps  and  similar  hazardous  standing  water  bodies 

9770  associated  with  oil  and  gas  fields 

9771  ■     Lack  of  information  due  to  difficulty  of  surveying 

9772  •     Recreational  climbing  disturbs  roost  sites 

9773  •     Use  of  pesticides  that  bats  may  accumulate  through  their  diet  and  that  kill 

9774  their  prey 
9775 

9776  Conservation  Strategies 
9777 

9778  •     Complete  the  Montana  Bat  Management  Plan  (in  progress) 

9779  ■     Protection  of  water  sources  in  arid  regions 

9780  ■     Increase  monitoring  and  surveys 

9781  *     Support  and  cooperate  in  studies  to  determine  more  about  the  impacts  of 

9782  humans 
9783 

9784  Management  Plans 
9785 
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9862       Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat  {Corynorhinus  townsendii) 

9863 


9864 

9865  Figure  72.   Distribution  oi  the  Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat 

9866 

9867  Range 

9868 

9869  The  complete  extent  of  the  range  of  Townsend's  big-eared  bat  in  Montana  is 

9870  unknown,  due  to  the  limited  survey  effort  across  many  areas.  It  has  been 

9871  documented  in  over  20  counties  (voucher  specimens  from  14)  and  on  both  sides 

9872  of  the  Continental  Divide,  from  the  Idaho  state  line  in  the  west  to  the  North 

9873  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  state  lines  in  the  east,  and  from  the  Wyoming  state 

9874  line  in  the  south  to  the  Canadian  border  with  Alberta  in  the  northwest  (Hoffmann 

9875  et  aL  1969,  Swenson  and  Shanks  1979,  Hendricks  et  al.  1996,  Hendricks  and 

9876  Kampwerth  2001.  Foresman2001)l  at  elevations  of  1968  to  7820  feet  (600  to 

9877  2384  meters).  The  only  known  location  north  of  the  Missouri  River  in 

9878  northeastern  Montana  is  in  the  Little  Rocky  Mountains  (Hendricks  el  aL  2000); 

9879  this  species  has  not  yet  been  reported  in  Alberta  or  Saskatchewan. 
9880 

9881  Habitat 

9882 

9863  Habitat  use  in  Montana  has  not  been  evaluated  in  detail,  but  seems  to  be  similar 

9884  to  other  localities  in  the  western  United  States.  Caves  and  abandoned  mines  are 

9885  used  for  maternity  roosts  and  hibernacula  (Worthington  1991,  Hendricks  et  aL 

9886  1996,  Hendricks  2000,  Hendricks  el  al  2000,  Foresman  2001 ,  Hendricks  and 

9887  Kampwerth  2001);  use  of  buildings  in  late  summer  has  also  been  reported 

9888  (Swenson  and  Shanks  1979).  Habitats  in  the  vicinity  of  roosts  include  Douglas-fir 

9889  and  lodgepole  pine  forests,  ponderosa  pine  woodlands,  Utah  juniper- sagebrush 

9890  scrub,  and  cottonwood  bottomland  In  hibernacula,  ambient  temperatures  ranged 

9891  from  -1 .0  to  8.0  degrees  (30  to  46  when  torpid  Townsend's  big-eared  bats  were 

9892  present)  (Hendricks  and  Kampwerth  2001 ).  Temperatures  at  maternity  roosts  are 

9893  poorly  documented;  the  temperature  was  12  degrees  (54  in  mid-July  near  a 
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9894  colony  in  an  abandoned  mine  in  Lake  County),  and  1 8  degrees  (66  in  August 

9895  near  a  colony  in  a  large  and  relatively  open  cave  chamber  in  Lewis  and  Clark 

9896  County).  Most  caves  and  mines  in  Montana  appear  to  be  too  cool  in  summer  for 

9897  use  as  maternity  roosts.  Townsend's  big-eared  bat  feed  on  many  different  flying 

9898  insects  and  may  be  a  moth  specialist. 
9899 

9900  Management 
9901 

9902  The  response  by  Townsend's  big-eared  bats  to  human  activities  is  largely 

9903  undocumented  in  Montana.  The  maternity  colony  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Caverns 

9904  has  persisted  for  over  a  century,  but  has  decreased  in  recent  years,  with  no  bats 

9905  returning  in  2005.  In  eastern  Montana,  numerous  abandoned  coal  mines  have 

9906  been  completely  closed  in  recent  decades,  several  of  whch  were  used  as 

9907  hibernacula;  these  mines  are  no  longer  accessible  to  bats.  Abandoned  mine 

9908  reclamation  has  also  been  underway  in  western  Montana  during  the  same  time. 

9909  During  the  last  decade,  mine  surveys  prior  to  closure  have  been  undertaken  by 

9910  land  management  agencies  to  determine  the  potential  of  abandoned  mines  as 

991 1  bat  habitat.  In  some  cases  bat-friendly  gates  were  installed  at  known  Townsend's 

9912  big-eared  bat  roosts,  and  the  roosts  have  continued  to  be  used  after  gate 

9913  installation  (Hendricks  1999,  Hendrcks  and  Kampwerlh  2001).  Some  caves  in 

9914  the  Pryor  Mountains  and  Little  Rocky  Mountains  with  documented  use  by 

991 5  Townsend's  big-eared  bat  are  protected  with  bat-friendly  gates  (Worthington 

9916  1991,  Hendricks  et  al.  2000).  Abandoned  mines  should  be  surveyed  for 

9917  Townsend's  big-eared  bats  or  other  bat  species  prorto  any  reclamation  activity. 

9918  Surveys  should  follow  protocols  in  the  conservation  assessment  and 

9919  conservation  strategy  (Pierson  et  al.  1999).  Installation  of  bat-friendly  gates 

9920  should  be  considered  as  a  protective  measure  for  all  Townsend's  big-eared  bat 

9921  roosts.  Other  land  management  activity  (cave  management,  pesticide  spraying, 

9922  timber  harvest,  other  vegetation  conversion)  at  or  near  known  roosts  should  also 

9923  be  conducted  according  to  the  best  management  practices  outlined  in  the 

9924  conservation  assessment  and  strategy.  Maternity  roosts  and  hibernacula  should 

9925  be  routinely  monitored  to  establish  population  trends  across  the  state. 

9926  Undiscovered  maternity  colonies  and  hibernacula  unctoubtedly  exist  in  Montana, 

9927  All  observations  of  Townsend's  big-eared  bat  roosts  should  be  reported  to  the 

9928  appropriate  land  management  agency,  the  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program, 

9929  or  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks. 
9930 

9931  Conservation  Concerns 
9932 

9933  •     Vandalism  to  maternity  colonies  and  hibernacula 

9934  •     Abandoned  mine  closures 

9935  •     Toxic  material  impoundments 

9936  •     Degradation  and  loss  of  native  riparian  vegetation 
9937 

9938 
9939 
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9940 

9941  Conservation  Strategies 

9942 

9943  •     Complete  the  Montana  Bat  Management  Plan  (in  progress) 

9944  *     Identification  of  maternity  colonies  and  hibernacula  and  closures  to 

9945  recreation alists  to  these  areas 

9946  •     Install  bat-friendly  gates  to  coal  mines  instead  of  cbsure 

9947  *     Ensure  non-toxic  materials  utilized  and  non-toxic  byproducts  during  mining 

9948  activities 

9949  •     Reduce  levels  of  human  activities  around  known  bat  roosts  through  road 

9950  management,  signs,  and  public  education 

9951  •     Maintain  and  improve  the  condition  of  riparian  vegetation  for  bat  foraging 

9952  areas 

9953  •     Recruit  and  educate  recreational  caving  groups  to  assist  with 

9954  management  of  caves 
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Figure  73.   Distribution  of  the  Pallid  Bat 
Range 

The  known  distribution  of  the  pallid  bat  in  Montana  is  not  yet  well  defined,  but 
Montana  is  at  the  northeastern  edge  of  the  global  range.  Several  have  been 
captured  east  of  the  Continental  Divide  in  south-central  Montana,  at  Layout 
Creek  and  Gyp  Spring  in  southern  Carbon  County  (Shryer  and  Flath  1980, 
Worthington  1991,  P  Hendricks  and  J.  Carlson  personal  observation),  and  west 
of  Colestrip,  Rosebud  County.  Montana  records  are  from  1 1 58  to  1402  meters 
(3800  to  4600  feet)  elevation. 

Habitat 

Habitat  at  the  Carbon  County  sites  is  Utah  juniper-black  sagebrush  (Juniperus 
osteosperma- Artemisia  nova).  The  Rosebud  County  site  is  in  an  area  of 
ponderosa  pine  (Pinus  ponderosa)  savannah  and  big  sagebrush  (Artemisia 
tridentata).  Both  areas  have  rock  outcrops  (limestone  or  sandstone)  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  or  within  short  flying  distance.  This  species  has  not  yet  been 
detected  at  rock  crevices,  caves  or  abandoned  mines  in  Montana;  most 
observations  have  been  at  water  sources  (spring-fed  streams  or  ponds;  e.g. 
Carbon  County)  (Shryer  1980).  However,  habitat  use  in  Montana  by  this  species 
remains  poorly  known  and  unstudied. 

At  other  locations,  pallid  bats  have  been  found  in  arid  deserts,  juniper  woodlands, 
sagebrush  shrub-steppe,  and  grasslands,  often  with  rocky  outcrops  and  water 
nearby.  They  are  less  abundant  in  evergreen  and  mixed  conifer  woodlands,  but 
in  British  Columbia  are  found  in  ponderosa  pine  forest  near  cliffs  (Nagorsen  and 
Brigham  1993).  They  typically  roost  in  rock  crevce  or  buildings,  less  often  in 
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10071  caves,  tree  hollows,  under  bridges,  and  in  abanctoned  mines  (Hermanson  and 

10072  O'Shea  1983,  Verts  and  Carraway  1998);  night  roosts  often  are  in  caves  in 

10073  Oklahoma  (Caireet  al.  1989).  Four  summer  roosts  in  Wyoming  were  in  rock 

10074  shelters  (1).  caves  (2).  and  mines  (1)  (Friday  and  Luce  1997).  Day  and  night 

1 0075  roosts  are  usually  distinct.  In  OregDn,  night  roosts  were  in  buildings,  under  rock 

1 0076  overhangs,  and  under  bridges;  bats  generally  were  faithful  to  particular  night 

10077  roosts  both  within  and  between  years  (Lewis  1994).  Night  roosts  in  British 

1 0078  Columbia  were  often  in  cavities  in  ponderosa  pine  (Nagorsen  and  Brigham 

10079  1993).  Day  roosts  include  rock  piles,  tree  holbws,  and  rockcrevces.  Pallid  bats 

1 0080  found  in  caves  or  mines  usually  use  crevices  within  these  ploses  (Hermanson 

10081  andO'Shea  1983,  Caire  et  al.  1989).  Maternity  cobnies  are  often  located  in 

1 0082  horizontal  crevices  in  rock  outcrops  and  man-made  structures,  where 

1 0083  temperatures  are  a  fairly  constant  30  degrees.  Pallid  bats  forage  on  or  near  the 

1 0084  ground  and  consume  invertebrates  such  as  scorpions,  centipedes,  crickets, 

10085  grasshoppers  and  beetles. 
10086 

10087  Management 
10088 

1 0089  Pallid  bats  have  persisted  for  over  20  years  in  the  general  area  of  the  state 

10090  where  they  were  first  discovered  (Shryer  and  Flath  1980,  Worthington  1991,  P. 

10091  Hendricks  and  J.  Carlson  personal  observation).  This  is  encouraging,  given  that 

1 0092  essentially  nothing  is  known  of  abundance,  reproductive  bclogy,  habitat 

1 0093  requirements,  movements,  and  roost  site  selection  in  Montana,  nor  have  the 

1 0094  potential  threats  to  this  bat  been  identified.  The  lack  of  information  on  this 

1 0095  species  makes  development  and  implementation  of  any  effective  management 

1 0096  activity  tenuous  at  best.  Fortunately,  the  roosting  habitat  often  favored  by  this  bat 

10097  (crevices  in  cliffs  and  rock  outcrops)  provides  it  protectbn  from  many  kinds  of 

1 0098  disturbance.  Nevertheless,  any  roosts  that  are  discovered  shoufcl  be  protected 

10099  and  monitored,  as  pallid  bats  also  use  abandoned  buildings  and  bridges  as 

10100  roosts.  Studies  to  fill  the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  this  bat  in  Montana  are 

10101  needed,  especially  surveys  throughout  the  state  in  appropriate  habitats  and 

10102  landscapes  to  determine  the  full  extent  of  its  distributee  The  most  immediate 

10103  management  action  that  can  benefit  this  species  (and  other  bat  species  as  well) 

10104  is  protection  of  water  sources  in  arid  regons  where  this  bat  is  present  and  water 

10105  sources  are  limited.  Open  waste  sumps,  and  similar  hazardous  standing  water 

10106  bodies  associated  with  oil  and  gas  fields,  cou!d  present  a  significant  hazard  to 

10107  pallid  bats  and  other  bat  species  as  these  energy  resources  are  exploited. 
10108 

1 01 09  Conservation  Concerns 
10110 

101 1 1  •     Little  information  of  distribution,  population  and  requirements 

101 12  ♦Oil  and  gas  fields  disturbance  of  water  sources 

10113  ■     Roost  disturbance 

101 14  •     Recreational  caving 

101 15  •     Closure  of  mines  for  reclamation 

101 16  •     Overuse  of  pesticide  spraying  of  rangelands 
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10117 

10118  Conservation  Strategies 

10119 

10120  ♦     Complete  the  Montana  Bat  Management  Plan  (in  progress) 

10121  ♦     Protection  of  water  sources  in  arid  regions 

10122  ♦     Protection  of  roost  sites 

10123  ♦     Increased  survey  and  monitoring  techniques 

10124  ♦     Educate  recreate nalists  on  the  threats  to  bats 
10125 
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1 01 71       Pygmy  Rabbit  (Brachylagus  idahoensis) 
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Figure  74.  Distribution  of  the  Pygmy  Rabbil 
Range 

Montana  lies  on  the  northeastern  edge  of  pygmy  rabbit  distribution.  There  are 
confirmed  records  dating  back  to  1918  from  three  southwestern  counties 
(Beaverhead,  Jefferson,  Madison),  with  most  of  the  Montana  range  in 
Beaverhead  County  (Davis  1937,  Hoffmann  et  al.  1969,  Rauscher  1997, 
Foresman  2001  a);  a  1937  specimen  reported  from  near  Lake  Como  in  Ravalli 
County  needs  verification.  Rauscher  (1977)  documented  occupation  in  the 
southern  portion  of  SilverBow  County.  Records  are  from  elevations  between 
4500  to  6700  feet  (1372  to  2042  meters). 

Habitat 

Occupied  habitats  in  Montana  include  shrub-grasslands  on  alluvial  fans, 
floodplains,  plateaus,  high  mountain  valleys,  and  mountain  slopes,  where 
suitable  sagebrush  cover  and  soils  for  burrowing  are  available.  Some  occupied 
sites  may  support  a  relatively  sparse  cover  of  sagebrush  and  shallow  soils,  but 
these  usually  support  patches  of  dense  sagebrush  and  deeper  soils.  Big 
sagebrush  was  the  dominant  shrub  at  all  occupied  sites,  averaging  21 .3  to  22.6% 
coverage;  bare  ground  averaged  33%  and  forbs  5.8%.  Average  height  of 
sagebrush  in  occupied  sites  was  0.4  meter  (Rauscher  1997).  In  southwestern 
Wyoming,  pygmy  rabbits  selectively  used  dense  and  structuralfy  diverse  stands 
of  sagebrush  that  accumulated  a  relatively  large  amount  of  snow;  the  subnivean 
environment  provided  access  to  a  relatively  constant  supply  of  food  and 
protection  from  predators  and  thermal  extremes  (Katzner  and  Parker  1997), 

Pygmy  rabbits  dig  burrows  extending  to  a  depth  of  1  meter  and  they  form 
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1 0203  chambers  as  part  of  the  burrow  system.  Burrows  have  been  excavated  but  no 

1 0204  nests  have  been  found  and  the  location  of  nests  is  not  known  (Green  and 

10205  Flinders  1980a). 
10206 

10207  Management 

1 0208 

10209  No  special  management  activities  have  been  developed  or  implemented  in 

10210  Montana  specifically  for  pygmy  rabbits.   However,  conservation  habitat 

1021 1  management  to  preserve  sagebrush  habitat  for  other  species,  e.g.  sage  grouse, 

10212  will  likely  benefit  pygmy  rabbits.  The  loss  of  habitat  from  conversion  to  cropland 

10213  and  pasture  is  probably  not  great  in  southwestern  Montana.  Burning  and  other 

10214  methods  of  sagebrush  removal,  however,  have  been  used  in  past  and  recent 

10215  years  to  improve  rangeland  for  livestock.  Removal  of  sagebrush  will  make  the 

10216  landscape  unsuitable  for  pygmy  rabbits.  This  species  is  found  where  grazing 

10217  occurs,  so  long  as  sagebrush  cover  is  maintained,  but  overgrazing  could  result  in 

10218  toss  of  forbs  and  grasses  that  are  summer  foods  to  pygmy  rabbits,  and  livestock 

10219  could  damage  sagebrush  structure  by  trampling  plants  and  thinning  the  shrub 

10220  canopy.  Dense  stands  of  sagebrush  along  streams,  fence  lines,  and  borrow 

10221  ditches  are  probably  essential  avenues  for  dispersal  of  pygmy  rabbits.  If 

10222  sagebrush  is  removed,  it  may  isolate  or  eliminate  pygmy  rabbits  in  some  areas, 

1 0223  unless  it  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  a  mosaic  of  patches  of  relatively 

1 0224  large  size  isolated  only  by  narrow  expanses  of  unsuitable  habitat.  All  areas  within 

1 0225  the  range  of  the  pygmy  rabbit  in  Montana  where  sagebrush  removal  is  planned 

10226  should  first  be  evaluated  for  impact  to  this  species  (Rauscher  1997). 
10227 

1 0228  Conservation  Concerns 
10229 

1 0230  •     Sagebrush  destruction  from  clearing  and  livestock 

10231  •     Fragmentation  of  available  habitat 

10232  ■     Habitat  specialist  on  all  scales 
10233 

1 0234  Conservation  Strategies 

1 0235 

1 0236  *     Consider  preparing  management  plan  for  pygmy  rabbit  or  inclusion  into 

1 0237  other  comprehensive  taxonomic  plan 

1 0238  •     Sagebrush  protection  on  a  large  scale 

1 0239  ■     Livestock  rotation  on  lands 

1 0240  •     Continue  surveying  for  new  populations  and  monitoring  of  existing  ones 

10241  *     Coordination  efforts  with  federal  agencies  including  BLM  and  USFS 

1 0242 

1 0243  Management  Plan 

1 0244 

1 0245  None 
10246 

10247  Citations 
10248 
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1 0277      Hoary  Marmot  {Marmola  caligata) 
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Figure  75.   Distribution  of  the  Hoary  Marmot 
Range 

Although  the  distribution  map  provided  above  indicates  that  Haory  Marmots 
occur  throughout  western  Montana,  they  most  likely  only  occupy  5  to  1 0%  of  the 
area  depicted.  They  do  not  occur  in  the  Salish  Mountains  and  only  in  small 
pockets  in  the  Whitfish  range.  They  are  generally  confined  to  high  subalpine  and 
alpine  habitats.  May  move  through  coniferous  forest  in  NW  MT.  Small,  scattered, 
isolated  populations  South  of  Mission  Mountains  (Foresman  2001).  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  future  field  inventory  to  identify  their  range  in  Montana. 

Habitat 

Found  primaryly  in  rocky  outcroppings  and  large  boulder  fields  high  subalpine 
and  alpine  regions  of  Montana  where  they  feed,  burrow  and  raise  young. 

Management 

Management  of  species  includes  coltecting  information  on  where  Hoary  marmots 
are  distributed,  population  numbers,  and  about  habits.  In  addition,  conserve 
small  populations  found  on  the  periphery  of  their  distribution,  including  scattered 
populations  in  high  mountains  of  the  Mission  and  Swan  Mountains. 

Conservation  Concerns 

•  Lack  of  data  on  status  and  size  of  Montana  populations,  mountain  range 
by  mountain  range 

•  Little  or  no  connectivity  between  populations  in  distinct  mountain  ranges 
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10309  •     Change  in  climate  due  togbbal  warming 

10310 

1031 1       Conservation  Strategies 

10312 

10313  •     Determine  the  effects  of  inbreeding  in  isolated  populatbns  and  examine 

10314  feasibility  of  transplanting  individuals  between  populations  in  an  effort  to 

10315  increase  genetic  diversity 

10316  •     Prepare  conservation  plan,  addressing  conservatbn  concerns  and 

10317  establishing  a  monitoring  protocol 

10318  *     Conduct  inventory  to  obtain  estimates  of  population  status  and  size,  and 

10319  distribution 
10320 

10321         Management  Plan 

10322 

10323       None 

10324 
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Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog  (Cynomys  ludovicianus) 
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Figure  76.   Distribution  oi  the  Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog 
Range 

Black-tailed  prairie  dogs  are  found  across  eastern  Montana  except  in  the 
northeastern  corner  and  the  Clarks  Fork  ol  the  Yellowstone  drainage  (Campbell 
1989). 

Habitat 

Prairie  dog  colonies  are  found  on  flat,  open  grasslands  and  shrub/grasslands 
with  low,  relatively  sparse  vegetation.  The  most  frequently  occupied  habitat  in 
Montana  is  dominated  by  western  wheatgrass,  blue  grama  and  big  sagebrush 
(Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  2002).  Colonies  are  associated  with  silty  clay 
loams,  sandy  clay  bams,  and  bams  (Thorp  1949,  Bonham  and  Lerwick  1976, 
Klatt  and  Hein  1978,  Agnew  et  al.  1986)  and  fine  to  medium  textured  soils  are 
preferred  (Merriam  1902,  Thorp  1949,  Koford  1958),  presumably  because 
burrows  and  other  structures  tend  to  retain  their  shape  and  strength  better  than 
in  coarse,  loose  soils.  Encroachment  into  sandy  soil  (e.g.,  bamy  fine  sand)  does 
occur  if  the  habitat  is  needed  forcobny  expansbn  (Osborn  1942). 

Shalbw  slopes  of  tess  than  10%  are  preferred  (Koford  1958,  Hillmanet  al.  1979. 
Dalsted  et  al.  1 981 ),  presumably  in  part  because  such  areas  drain  well  and  are 
only  slightly  prone  to  flooding.  By  cobnizing  areas  with  bw  vegetative  stature, 
prairie  dogs  often  select  areas  with  past  human  (as  well  as  animal)  disturbance, 
including  areas  heavily  used  by  cattle,  such  as  water  tanks  and  long-term 
supplemental  feeding  sites  (Licht  and  Sanchez  1993,  FaunaWest  1998), 

Management 
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10362 

1 0363  In  Montana,  the  black-tailed  prairie  dog  has  been  designated  a  nongame  wildlife 

1 0364  species  in  need  of  management.  Shooting  of  prairie  dogs  on  public  lands 

10365  (excluding  state  school  trust  lands)  has  been  regulated.  Consult  Montana  Fish, 

1 0366  Wildlife  &  Parks  for  the  latest  regulations.  Prairie  dogs  are  managed  under  the 

10367  Conservation  Plan  for  Black-tailed  and  White-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  in  Montana 

1 0368  (Montana  Prairie  Dog  Working  Group  2002).  Please  consult  this  plan  for  details 

1 0369  concerning  prairie  dog  management  in  Montana. 
10370 

1 0371  Conservation  Concerns 
10372 

10373  •     Conversion  of  native  rangelands  to  agriculture  and  to  a  lesser  degree, 

1 0374  residential  development 

1 0375  •     Conflicts  between  the  present  abundance  of  prairie  dogs,  and  other  land 

10376  uses 

10377  ■     Disease,  particularly  sylvatic  plague  {Yersinia pestis) 
10378 

1 0379  Conservation  Strategies 
10380 

10381  •     Develop  regional  prairie  dog  distribution  and  abundance  goals 

1 0382  •     Continue  prairie  dog  inventory  and  monitoring  efforts 

1 0383  •     Institute  a  landowner  incentive  program  and  a  prairie  ctog  control  program 

1 0384  designed  to  contain  prairie  dog  acreage,  rather  than  eradicate  prairie  dogs 

1 0385  ■     Identify  isolated  prairie  dog  colonies  and  apply  management  measures 

10386  necessary  to  maintain  current  distributbn 

1 0387  •     Develop  and  implement  a  prairie  dog  ecosystem  education  program 

1 0388  •     Identify  and  support  or  conduct  research  projects  designed  to  form 

10389  solutions  to  short-term  and  long-term  biological  and  social  problems 

1 0390  related  to  black-tailed  prairie  dog  communities  and  their  managment 
10391 

1 0392  Management  Plan 
10393 

10394  Conservation  Plan  for  Black-tailed  and  White-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  in  Montana 

10395  (Montana  Prairie  Dog  Working  Group  2002). 
10396 
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1 0448       White-tailed  prairie  Dog  (Cynomys  leucurus) 
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Figure  77.   Distribution  oi  the  White-tailed  Prairie  Dog 
Range 

In  Montana,  white-tailed  prairie  dogs  now  only  inhabit  a  small  area  in  the 
Southcentral  portion  of  state,  near  the  Pryor  Mountains. 

Habitat 

Throughout  their  range,  white-tailed  prairie  dogs  inhabit  xeric  sites  with  mixed 
stands  of  shrubs  and  grasses.  In  Montana  they  inhabit  sites  dominated  by  Nuttall 
sahbrush  with  lesser  amounts  of  big  sage,  and  areas  with  povery  sumpweed 
(Flath  1979).  They  live  at  higher  elevations  and  in  meadows  with  more  diverse 
grass  and  herb  cover  than  do  black-tailed  prairie  dogs  (Hoffmann,  in  Wilson  and 
Ruff  1 999)  and  their  range  in  Montana  is  at  higher  elevations  than  other  sites 
within  their  distribution. 

Management 

White-tailed  prairie  dogs  are  desifnated  as  nongame  wildlife  species  in  need  of 
management  in  Montana   Pubic  lands  (excluding  state  school  trust  lands)  in  the 
portion  of  Carbon  County  occupied  by  white-tailed  prairie  dogs  has  been  closed 
to  sport  shooting  on  a  year  round  basis.  Please  consult  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  & 
Parks  for  the  most  current  regulations  concerning  prairie  dogs.  White-tailed 
prairie  dogs  are  managed  under  the  Conservation  Plan  for  Black-tailed  and 
White-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  in  Montana  (Montana  Prairie  Dog  Working  Group 
2002).  Please  consult  this  plan  for  details  concerning  prairie  dog  management  in 
Montana. 
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1 0480  Conservation  Concerns 
10481 

1 0482  •     Conversion  of  native  rangelands  to  agriculture  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 

1 0483  residential  development 

10484  *     Disease,  particularly  sylvatic  plague  ( Yersinia  pestis) 

1 0485  •     Vulnerability  of  remaining  small  and  isolated  colonies  to  extirpation,  which 

1 0486  could  result  in  contraction  in  the  current  range  of  this  species 
10487 

1 0488  Conservation  Strategies 
10489 

1 0490  •     Reintroduce  white-taited  prairie  ctogs  to  sites  that  were  formerly  occupied 

10491  until  the  early  1990s 

1 0492  •     Translocate  white-taited  prairie  dogs  from  a  colony  in  the  path  of  a 

1 0493  highway  upgrade  project,  to  a  formerly  occupied  site  on  BLM  land 
10494 

1 0495  Management  Plan 

1 0496 

10497  Conservation  Plan  for  Black-tailed  and  White-tailed  Prairie  Dogs  in  Montana; 

1 0498  Montana  Prairie  Dog  Working  Group  2002, 

1 0499 
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"05"  /       Greal  Basin  Pocket  Mouse  (Perognathus  parvus) 
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Figure  78.   Distribution  oi  the  Great  Basin  Pocket  Mouse 
Range 

The  Great  Basin  pockel  mouse  is  restricted  in  Montana  to  the  extreme 
southwestern  portion  of  the  state,  east  of  the  Continental  Divide.  All  records  are 
from  Beaverhead  County  except  one  from  Jefferson  County  (Hoffmann  et  al. 
1969,  Foresman  2001a,  Hendricks  and  Roedel  2002).  They  are  suspected  to 
occur  in  Madison  County.  Individuals  have  been  captured  at  elevatcns  up  to 
2030  meters  (6660  feet).  The  Great  Basin  pocket  mouse  is  found  throughout  the 
Great  Basin  and  adjacent  regions  of  the  West,  from  south-cenlral  British 
Columbia  southward  through  eastern  Washington  and  Oregon  to  southern 
California,  Nevada,  northern  Arizona,  western  Utah,  southern  Idaho, 
southwestern  Montana,  and  southwestern  Wyoming  (Verts  and  Kirkland  1988).  It 
usually  occurs  below  elevations  of  2500  meters  (8200  feet). 

Habitat 

Occupied  habitats  in  Montana  are  arid  and  sometimes  sparsely  vegetated.  They 
include  g rass land- shrubl and  with  less  than  40%  cover,  stabilized  sandhills,  and 
landscapes  with  sandy  soils,  more  than  28%  sagebrush  cover,  and  0.3  to  2.0 
meters  shrub  height  (Hoffmann  et  al.  1969,  Frissell  1978,  Hendricks  and  Roedel 
2001.  2002,  P.  Hendricks  unpublished  data). 

Data  from  other  portions  of  its  range  suggest  a  variely  of  western  arid  and 
semiarid  habitats  are  occupied,  including  pine  woodland,  juniper-sagebrush 
scablands,  sandy  short-grass  steppes,  and  shrubland  covered  with  sagebrush, 
bitterbrush,  greasewood,  and  rabbitbrush;  heavily  forested  habitats  are  avoided. 
They  are  captured  more  often  than  expected  (based  on  availability)  at  sites  with 
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1 0549  more  than  40%  ground  cover.  On  plots  where  fire  killed  the  shrub  cover,  the 

1 0550  species  is  one-third  as  abundant  as  on  adjacent  unburned  plots.  They  usually  are 

10551  found  in  habitats  with  light- textured,  deep  soils,  and  sometimes  in  shrublands 

1 0552  among  rocks.  Presence  is  positively  correlated  with  percent  sand  and  negatively 

10553  with  percent  clay.  Adults  sleep  and  rear  young  in  underground  burrows  (Verts 

10554  and  Kirkland  1988,  Verts  and  Carraway  1998). 
10555 

1 0556  Management 
10557 

1 0558  No  special  management  activities  are  currently  recognized  in  order  to  maintain 

1 0559  viable  populations  of  this  species  in  Montana.  Land  management  designed  to 

1 0560  maintain  a  mosaic  of  sagebrush  cover,  size,  and  age  classes  would  benefit  this 

10561  species,  especially  if  it  promotes  the  growth  of  grasses  and  forbs  within 

10562  sagebrush  stands;  large-scale  sagebrush  removal  should  be  avoided.  Livestock 

10563  probably  competes  with  pocket  mice  for  grasses  and  reduce  shrub  and  grass 

10564  cover  (Hendricks  and  Roedel  2001). 
10565 

1 0566  Conservation  Concerns 
10567 

10568  ■     Habitat  loss,  large  scale  removal  of  sagebrush 

1 0569  •     Competition  for  grasses,  livestock  probably  compete  with  pocket  mce  for 

1 0570  grasses  and  reduce  shrub  and  grass  cover 
10571 

1 0572  Conservation  Strategies 
10573 

1 0574  •     Consider  preparing  management  plan  for  Great  Basin  Pocket  Mouse  or 

10575  inclusion  into  other  comprehensive  taxonomic  plan 

1 0576  ■     Land  management  designed  to  maintain  a  mosac  of  sagebrush  cover, 

1 0577  size,  and  age  classes  will  benefit  this  species,  especially  if  it  promotes  the 

1 0578  growth  of  grasses  and  forbs  within  sagebrush  stands 

1 0579  •     Rotation  of  livestock  areas 

1 0580  •     Evaluate  the  quality  and  quantity  of  occupied  and  potentially  suitable 

10581  areas 

10582 

}  0583  Management  Plan 
10584 

10585  None 
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10621       Northern  Bog  Lemming  (Synaptomys  borcalis) 
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Figure  79.   Distribution  oi  the  Northern  Bog  Lemming 
Range 

The  Northern  bog  lemming  has  a  widespread  distribution  extending  from  Alaska 
easterly  to  Labrador  and  south  to  portions  of  the  northern  U.S.  In  Montana,  the 
northern  bog  lemming  is  at  the  southern  margin  of  global  distribution  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  has  been  documented  at  1 8  isolated  sites.  Records  are  available 
for  six  counties  (Beaverhead,  Flathead,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Lincoln,  Missoula, 
Ravalli),  with  all  but  two  sites  (one  in  Beaverhead  County  -  Lost  Trail  Pass,  one 
in  Lewis  and  Clark  County)  occurring  west  of  the  Continental  Divide  (Reichel  and 
Corn  1997,  Foresman  2001  a).  Elevatcn  of  these  sites  ranges  from  3340  to  6520 
feet  (1018  to  1987  meters),  but  a  2003  record  from  a  new  site  in  Ravalli  County 
extends  the  upper  elevation  limit  to  7400  feet  (2256  meters)  (B.  Maxell  personal 
communication). 

Habitat 

Northern  bog  lemmings  occupy  a  variety  of  habitats  throughout  their  range, 
especially  near  the  southern  edge  of  the  global  distribution.  Typically,  these 
habitats  have  high  moisture  levels  and  include  sphagnum  bogs,  wet  meadows, 
moist  mixed  and  coniferous  forests,  montane  sedge  meadows,  krummholz 
spruce-fir  forest  with  dense  herbaceous  and  mossy  understory,  alpine  tundra, 
mossy  streamsides.  and  even  sagebrush  slopes  in  the  case  of  S.  b.  artemts/ae  in 
British  Columbia  (Clough  and  Albright  1987,  West  1999,  Streubel  2000).  Within 
these  habitats,  they  occupy  surface  runways  and  burrow  systems  up  to  12  inches 
deep  and  can  be  found  in  small  colonies  with  population  densities  that  may  reach 
36  individuals  per  acre,  (Streubel  2000).  They  are  active  day  and  night 
throughout  the  year,  feeding  on  grasses  and  other  herbaceous  vegetation. 
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10653  Young  are  born  in  nests  that  may  be  underground  or  on  the  surface  in  concealing 

10654  vegetation.  Northern  Bog  Lemmings  in  Montana  have  been  found  in  at  least  nine 

10655  community  types,  including  Engelmann  spruce,  subalpine  fir,  birch,  willow,  sedge 

1 0656  [Carex)t  spike  rush  (EIeocharis)t  or  combinations  of  the  above,  often  occurring  in 

10657  wet  meadows,  fens,  or  bog-like  environments.  Wright  (1950)  captured  lemmings 

10658  in  a  swampy  area  containing  spruce  trees,  timothy,  alder  and  other  moist-site 

10659  plants  (Wright  1950).  The  Upper  Rattlesnake  Creek  specimen  was  captured  in  a 

10660  wet-sedge/bluejoint  meadow  near  subalpine  fir  (Adelman  1979).  Areas  with 

10661  extensive  moss  mats,  primarily  sphagnum,  are  the  most  likely  sites  to  find  new 

10662  populations  (Wright  1950,  Reichel  and  Beckstrom  1994,  Rechel  and  Corn  1997, 

10663  Pearson  1999,  Foresman  2001a). 
10664 

10665  Management 
10666 

1 0667  No  coordinated  management  activities  have  been  devebped  or  implemented  for 

10668  this  species  in  Montana  Nevertheless,  some  populations  on  U.S.  Forest  Servce 

10669  lands  are  providing  added  protection  through  special  management/conservatcn 

1 0670  policy  guidelines  applied  to  peatlands,  including  the  Research  Natural  Area 

1 0671  (RNA)  designation  (Chadde  et  a!  1 998).  RNA  designatbn  typically  prohibits 

10672  manipulative  management,  such  as  timber  harvest  and  livestock  grazing.  The 

1 0673  Clean  Water  Act  and  state  water  quality  standards  protect  water  quality  of  these 

10674  peatlands.  Protection  guidelines  (Reichel  and  Corn  1997)  should  be  appfedto  all 

1 0675  sites  where  Northern  bog  lemmings  are  known  to  occur,  as  well  as  potential 

10676  peatland  sites  not  yet  surveyed  for  them.  Guidelines  include  1)  assumption  that 

10677  Northern  bog  lemmings  are  present  at  sphagnum  or  bog/fen  habitat  patches 

10678  unless  site-specific  surveys  indicate  otherwise,  2)  restriction  of  timber  harvest  to 

1 0679  a  zone  beyond  a  1 00  meter  buffer  surrounding  sphagnum  or  other  bog'fens,  or 

10680  associated  riparian  areas  that  could  provide  corrictors  for  dispersal  to  adjacent 

10681  patches  of  suitable  habitat,  3)  minimizing  livestock  grazing  in  drainages  with 

10682  unsurveyed  mossy  areas  present,  and  maintaining  range  conditions  there  and  in 

1 0683  those  with  populations  present  at  good  to  excellent,  and  4)  elimination  of 

1 0684  management  activities  that  could  destroy  bogs/fens  (road- building,  pothole 

1 0685  blasting,  trail  construction,  dam  construction,  alteration  of  surface  and  subsurface 

1 0686  water  flow,  recreational  vehicle  use  in  fen  habitats).  Additbnal  surveys  should  be 

1 0687  undertaken  to  better  understand  the  distribution  in  Montana,  and  known  sites 

1 0688  should  be  monitored  routinely  to  determine  population  persistence  and  trends. 
10689 

1 0690  Conservation  Concerns 
10691 

10692  •     Bogs/fens  are  threatened  by  unsustainable  domestc  stock  grazing, 

1 0693  invasion  of  heavily  grazed  fens  by  exotic  plants,  and  potential  changes  in 

1 0694  the  water  regimes  feeding  the  bogs/fens. 

1 0695  •     Timber  harvest  around  bog/fen  habitats 

1 0696  •     Poorly  understood  distribution  in  Montana 
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10697  *     Human  disturbances  (timber  harvesting  and  roads)  are  directly  related  to 

1 0698  the  decreased  diversity  of  vascular  plants,  a  common  food  sources  for 

10699  Northern  Bog  Lemmings,  in  bogs/fens 
10700 

10701  Conservation  Strategies 
10702 

1 0703  •     Consider  preparing  management  plan  for  Northern  Bog  Lemming  or 

10704  inclusion  into  other  comprehensive  taxonomic  plans 

1 0705  •     Restriction  of  timber  harvest  to  a  zone  beyond  a  1 00  meter  buffer 

10706  surrounding  sphagnum  or  other  fen  moss  mats,  or  associated  riparian 

10707  areas  which  could  provide  corridors  for  dispersal  to  adjacent  patches  of 

10708  suitable  habitat 

1 0709  •     Additional  surveys  should  be  undertaken  to  better  understand  both  the 

1 071 0  potential  distribution  in  Montana  and  known  sites  of  occupancy 

1 071 1  *     Known  sites  should  be  monitored  routinely  to  determine  population 

1 071 2  persistence  and  trends 

10713  •     Minimizing  livestock  grazing  in  drainages  with  unsurveyed  moss  mats 

10714  •     Elimination  of  management  activities  that  could  destroy  bogs  (road- 

1 071 5  building,  pothole  blasting,  trail  construction,  dam  construction,  alteration  of 

1 071 6  surface  and  subsurface  water  flow,  recreational  vehicle  use  in  fen 

10717  habitats). 
10718 

1 0719  Management  Plan 

10720 

10721  None 
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1 0771       Meadow  Jumping  Mouse  (Zapus  hudsonius) 
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Figure  80.   Distribution  ot  the  Meadow  Jumping  Mouse 
Range 

Montana  is  on  the  western  edge  ol  the  global  distribution  in  the  Northern  Great 
Plains.  Meadow  jumping  mouse  has  been  documented  in  six  eastern  and 
southeastern  counties  (Bighorn,  Carter,  Dawson,  Powder  River,  Richland, 
Wibaux),  at  elevations  to  4200  feet  (1272  meters)  (Foresman  2001a,  Montana 
Natural  Heritage  Program  database). 

Habitat 

In  Montana,  meadow  jumping  mice  have  been  found  in  dense,  tall  and  lush  grass 
and  lorbs  in  marshy  areas  (sometimes  with  standing  water),  riparian  areas, 
woody  draws,  and  grassy  upland  slopes,  sometimes  within  or  near  forested  sites 
of  ponderosa  pine  (Lampe  et  al.  1974,  Matthews  1980,  Matthews  and  Swenson 
1982). 

The  meadow  jumping  mouse  is  generally  described  as  a  species  which  occupies 
moist  lowland  habitats  rather  than  drier  uplands,  preferring  relatively  dense 
vegetation  in  open  grassy  and  brushy  areas  of  marshes,  meadows,  swamps, 
open  conifer  forest,  and  often  favor  sites  bordered  by  small  streams.  On  the 
Northern  Great  Plains  this  usually  results  in  its  restriction  primarily  to  riparian 
habitats.  When  inactive,  they  occupy  underground  burrows,  usually  in  banks  or 
hills  (winter),  or  under  logs  or  grass  clumps.  Young  are  born  in  an  underground 
nest  or  under  other  cover  (Krutzsch  1954,  Whitaker  1972,  Jones  et  al.  1983). 

Management 
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10803  No  special  management  activities  have  been  developed  or  implemented  for  this 

1 0804  species  in  Montana  Alteratbn  of  natural  surface  water  sources  for  livestock, 

1 0805  especially  free-flowing  springs  and  seeps,  could  have  negative  imports  on 

10806  populations,  given  the  preference  of  meadow  jumping  mice  for  grassland  sites 

1 0807  whose  structure  is  influenced  by  the  nearby  presence  of  water  (Lampe  et  al. 

10808  1974,  Matthews  1980,  Matthews  and  Swenson  1982).  Athorough  small  mammal 

10809  survey  of  appropriate  mesc  grassland,  shrub-grassland,  and  meadow  habitats  in 

10810  eastern  and  southeastern  Montana  is  desirable  to  define  the  distribution  and 

1081 1  relative  abundance  of  this  species  in  the  state. 

10812 

1 081 3  Conservation  Concerns 
10814 

10815  •     Destruction  of  natural  springs/seeps  by  and  for  livestock,  and  wetland 

10816  conversion 

10817  *     Lack  of  knowledge  regarding  immediate  and  tong-term  impacts  of  grazing 

10818  ■     Lack  of  data  on  status,  distribution,  habitat  use,  and  abundance  in 

10819  Montana 
10820 

10821  Conservation  Strategies 
10822 

10823  •     Prepare  conservation  plan,  addressing  species- specific  concerns  and 

1 0824  actions,  or  those  pertaining  to  a  suite  of  species  with  similar  habitat  use 

10825  and  needs 

1 0826  •     Immediate  protection  of  all  springs  and  seeps  within  the  potential  range 

1 0827  •     Standardized  surveys  to  obtain  estimates  of  population  status,  distribution, 

10828  and  habitat  use,  and  to  monitor  known  populations 
10829 

1 0830  Management  Plan 

10831 

10832  None 

10833 
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1 0858       Gray  Wolf  (Canis  lupus) 
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Figure  81.  Distribution  of  the  Gray  Wolf 
Range 

There  are  three  primary  subpopulations  in  the  Northern  Rocky  region.  Natural 
dispersers  have  recolonated  Northwest  Montana.  In  1995  and  1996,  wolves 
were  reintroduced  in  both  Central  Idaho  and  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Wolves 
are  expanding  their  range  in  Montana  today,  Yellowstone  and  Idaho  wolves  are 
expanding  their  range  into  new  regions  of  Montana  including  the  Bitterroot, 
Gravellys  and  Absaroka-Beartooths. 

Habitat 

The  gray  wolf  exhibits  no  particular  habitat  preference.  Wolves  establishing  new 
packs  in  Montana  have  demonstrated  greater  tolerance  of  human  presence  and 
disturbance  than  previously  thought  characteristic  of  this  species  (Thiel  1985, 
Mech  et  al.  1988,  Mech  1989).  They  have  established  territories  where  prey  is 
more  abundant  at  lower  elevations  than  expected,  especially  in  winter  (Montana 
Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  2003). 

Management 

Although  wolves  dispersing  from  Canada  were  occasionally  observed,  gray 
wolves  were  essentially  extirpated  from  Montana  and  the  rest  of  the  western 
United  States  in  the  early  1900s  primarily  due  to  conflicts  with  people.  Wolves 
started  recolonizing  the  area  around  Glacier  National  Park  in  1979  and  the  first 
den  documented  in  Montana  in  over  50  years  was  found  in  Glacier  National  Park 
in  1986.  Wolves  have  since  colonized  much  of  northwestern  Montana  as  a  result 
of  dispersal  from  Canada  and  Glacier  National  Park.  In  1995  and  1996  wolves 
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1 0890  were  reintroduced  into  Yellowstone  Natonal  Park  and  central  Idaho.  Wolves 

10891  resulting  from  these  reint reductions  have  since  expanded  into  areas  in  Montana 

1 0892  near  these  rein troduct ion  sites  and  continue  to  expand  in  numbers  and 

10893  distribution  in  Montana. 
10894 

10895  Gray  wolves  in  Montana  are  classified  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  as 

10896  'threatened'  in  the  northwest  Montana  recovery  area  and  as  "experimental  non- 
10897  essential'  across  the  southern  part  of  Montana,   Gray  wolves  reached  biological 

1 0898  recovery  goals  for  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  end  of  2002.  However, 

1 0899  the  process  of  delisting  the  species  is  currently  on  hold  due  to  the  lack  of 

10900  approved  management  plans  from  all  three  states.  Early  in  2004,  the  U.S.  Fish 

1 0901  and  Wildlife  Service  approved  the  Montana  Gray  Wolf  Conservation  and 

10902  Management  Plan  (Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  2003).  Since  then,  Montana 

10903  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  has  been  increasing  its  role  and  the  agency  is  now 

10904  implementing  the  state's  wolf  conservation  and  management  plan.  Montana  Fish, 

1 0905  Wildlife  &  Parks  assumed  that  management  responsibility  through  cooperative 

1 0906  agreements  between  the  two  agencies.  The  agreements  transfer  legal  authority 

1 0907  to  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  to  begin  implementing  as  mixh  of  the  state 

1 0908  plan  as  allowed  under  federal  regulatons,  even  though  wolves  currently  remain 

10909  listed. 
10910 

1091 1  Conservation  Concerns 

10912 

10913  •     Chronic  livestock- wo  If  interactbns  often  result  in  lethal  control  to  resolve 

10914  conflicts 

10915  •     Illegal  human  mortality 

10916  •     Variable  public  tolerance  throughout  Montana  landscape  of  ownership 
10917 

1 091 8  Conservation  Strategies 
10919 

1 0920  •     Public  outreach  to  increase  awareness  of  wolf  biology,  conservation  and 

1 0921  management 

1 0922  •     Monitoring  to  document  primary  ten  ance  of  a  recovered  population  via 

1 0923  different  protocols 

1 0924  •     Adaptive  management  that  is  dynamte  with  status  of  wolf  population  and 

10925  distribution 

1 0926  •     Technical  assistance  to  private  landowners  to  decrease  potential  for 

1 0927  negative  livestock- wo  If  interactions 

1 0928 

1 0929  Management  Plan 

1 0930 

10931  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks.  2003.  Montana  Gray  Wolf  Conservation  and 

1 0932  Management  Plan. 

1 0933 

10934  Citations 
10935 
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1 0945       Grizzly  Bear  (Ursus  arctos  borribMs) 
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Figure  82.   Distribution  ot  the  Grizzly  Bear 
Range 

In  Montana,  grizzlies  occur  in  Northwest  Montana,  extending  through  Glacier 
National  Park,  down  the  Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  area,  down  to  the  Blacktoot 
River.   Grizzlies  are  also  found  coming  down  east  off  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front. 
Individuals  may  also  be  found  in  the  Helena  and  Bitterroot  National  Forests.  In 
addition,  grizzlies  are  found  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  individuals  are 
moving  into  the  Absaroka-Beartooths  Wilderness  and  in  the  Gallatin  National 
Forests. 

Habitat 

In  Montana,  grizzlies  primarily  use  meadows,  seeps,  riparian  zones,  mixed  shrub 
fields,  closed  timber,  open  timber,  side  hill  parks,  snow  chutes,  and  alpine 
slabrock  habitats.  Habitat  use  is  highly  variable  between  areas,  seasons,  local 
populations,  and  individuals  (Servheen  1983,  Craighead  et  al.  1982,  Aune  et  al 
1984).   Historically,  the  grizzly  was  also  present  on  the  plains  occurring 
throughout  most  of  eastern  Montana. 

Management 

Current  grizzly  bear  management  throughout  their  range  in  Montana  is  dictated 
by  their  threatened  listing  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA).  Under  the 
ESA,  no  federal  actions  can  cause  further  endangerment  of  grizzly  bears. 
Federal  land  management  agencies  such  as  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  must  conduct  management  actions  on  their  lands 
so  that  grizzly  bears  are  not  jeopardized.  Interagency  grizzly  bear  management 
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10977  guidelines  have  been  developed  for  these  managed  lands.  In  addition,  the  state 

10978  of  Montana  has  a  Grizzly  Bear  Policy  (MCA  12,9.103)  that  outlines  policy 

1 0979  guidelines  for  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  to  promote  the  conservation  of 

1 0980  grizzly  bears  in  Montana.  Other  regionally  specific  management  plans  include  the 

10981  Grizzly  Bear  Management  Plan  for  Southwestern  Montana  2002-201 2  (Montana 

10982  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  2002),  and  various  tribal,  Natbnal  Forest,  and  National 

1 0983  Park  plans  and  policies.  Most  of  these  management  plans  are  centered  on  three 

1 0984  major  themes:  management  of  habitat  to  ensure  grizzly  bears  have  large 

1 0985  expanses  of  suitable  interconnected  lands  in  which  to  exist  management  of 

1 0986  grizzly/human  interactions  that  most  often  result  in  death  for  the  bears  (and 

1 0987  sometimes  humans)  involved  (this  is  a  particularly  important  concern  for  female 

1 0988  bears  because  their  removal  may  have  significant  impacts  on  the  demography  of 

1 0989  isolated  populations),  and  research  to  determine  the  population  size  and  trends 

1 0990  to  ensure  that  grizzly  bear  populatbns  are  not  being  jeopardized.  Please  consult 

10991  any  of  the  management  plans  listed  above  forgrizzty  bear  management 

10992  specifics. 
10993 

1 0994  Conservation  Concerns 
10995 

10996  •     Human-bear  and  bear- livestock  interactions 

10997  *     Habitat  loss  and  fragmentation 

1 0998  •     Genetic  fragmentation  among  Montana  populations 
10999 

1 1 000  Conservation  Strategies 
11001 

1 1 002  •     Proactive  management  utilizing  Montana  citizens 

1 1 003  •     Protection  of  critical  habitats  through  easements  and  other  methods 

1 1 004  •     Ongoing  research  projects,  including  genetic  analysis  projects 

1 1 005  •     Continued  interagency  management  efforts 
11006 

1 1 007  Management  Plans 

1 1 008 
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11020  Helena,  MT  59620 
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1 1  035        Black-looted  Ferret  (Muslela  nigripes) 
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Figure  83.   Distribution  of  the  Black-tooted  Ferret 
Range 

Only  a  reintroduced  population  in  southern  Phillips  is  currently  present. 
Historically,  ferrets  ranged  throughout  much  of  central  and  eastern  Montana. 

Habitat 

Black-footed  ferrets  are  intimately  tied  to  prairie  dogs  (Cynomys  spp.)  throughout 
their  range  and  have  only  been  found  in  association  with  prairie  dogs.  They  are 
therefore  limited  to  the  same  open  habitat  used  by  prairie  dogs:  grasslands, 
steppe,  and  shrub  steppe.  Black-footed  ferrets  do  not  dig  their  own  burrows  and 
rely  on  abandoned  prairie  dog  burrows  tor  shelter.  Only  large  complexes  (several 
thousand  acres  of  closely  spaced  colonies)  can  support  and  sustain  a  breeding 
population  of  black-fooled  tenets.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  40  to  60 
hectares  of  prairie  dog  colony  is  needed  to  support  one  ferret,  and  females  with 
litters  have  never  been  found  on  colonies  less  than  49  hectares  (Milter  et  a! 
1996).  Ferrets  scent-mark  to  maintain  spatial  separation  (Richardson  1986). 

Management 

Black-footed  ferrets  have  been  extirpated  from  most  of  their  former  large  range 
largely  as  a  result  of  lost  of  habitat  due  to  prairie  dog  control  programs.  Canine 
distemper,  in  conjunction  with  captures  forcaptive  breeding,  resulted  in 
extirpation  of  the  last  known  wild  population  near  Meeteetse,  Wyoming  by  early 
1987.  See  Milleret  al.  (1996)  for  more  information  on  the  discovery  of  the 
Meeteetse  ferrets  and  subsequent  distemper-caused  decline  and  captive 
breeding  decisions  that  occurred  in  1 985.  All  known  populations  are  a  result  of 
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1 1 067  the  reintroduction  of  captive  bred  ferrets  from  animals  taken  into  captivity  from 

1 1 068  this  population.  Reinttoductions  have  occurred  annually  in  Montana  on  federal 

1 1069  and/or  tribal  land  since  1994  with  varying  success.  It  is  unknown  why 

1 1 070  re  introductions  in  Montana  have  not  established  a  self-sustaining  population. 

1 1 071  Predation  by  coyotes  and  badgers,  and  long  distance  dispersal  may  be  the 

1 1 072  primary  problems  with  the  reintroduction  efforts.  Disease,  such  as  sylvatic 

1 1 073  plague  has  also  apparently  resulted  in  deaths  for  released  animals.  Some  wild 

1 1 074  reproduction  has  occurred  but  no  self-sustaining  populations  have  been 

1 1 075  established  yet. 
11076 

1 1 077  Conservation  Concerns 
11078 

1 1 079  ♦     Loss  of  habitat 

11080  ♦     Disease  such  as  canine  distemper 
11081 

1 1 082  Conservation  Strategies 
1 1  083 

11084  ♦     Management  of  prairie  dogs 

1 1 085  ♦     Continue  disease  surveys 

1 1 086 

1 1 087  Management  Plans 
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Lynx  {Fells  lynx) 
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Figure  84.   Distribution  of  the  Lynx 
Range 

Canada  lynx  are  limited  to  western  mountains  ol  Montana,  however  dispersers 
have  been  occasionally  documented  in  eastern  Montana. 

Habitat 

Canada  lynx  west  of  the  Continental  Divide  generally  occur  in  subalpine  forests 
between  1 ,220  and  2, 1 50  meters  in  stands  composed  of  pure  lodgepole  pine  but 
also  mixed  stands  of  subalpine  fir,  lodgepole  pine,  Douglas-fir,  grand  fir,  western 
larch  and  hardwoods  (J.  Squires  pers.  comm.  1999  in  Ruedigeret  al.  2000).  In 
extreme  northwestern  Montana,  primary  vegetation  may  include  cedar-hemlock 
habitat  types  (Ruedigeret  al.  2000).  East  of  the  Continental  Divide  the  subalpine 
forests  inhabited  by  lynx  occur  at  higher  elevations  ( 1 ,650  to  2,400  meters)  and 
are  composed  mostly  of  subalpine  fir.  Secondary  habitat  is  intermixed 
Englemann  spruce  and  Douglas-fir  habitat  types  where  lodgepole  pine  is  a  major 
serai  species  (Ruediger  et  al.  2000).  Throughout  their  range,  shrub-steppe 
habitats  may  provide  important  linkage  habitat  between  the  primary  habitat  types 
described  above  (Reudiger  et  al.  2000).  Typical  snow  conditions  are  important 
factors  for  lynx,  with  lynx  occurring  primarily  in  habitats  that  also  receive  relatively 
uniform  and  moderately  deep  snowfall  amounts  (total  annual  snowfall  of  1 00  to 
127  centimeters)  (Kelsall  et  al.  1977).  Within  these  habitat  types,  disturbances 
that  create  early  successional  stages  such  as  fire,  insect  infestations,  and  timber 
harvest,  provide  foraging  habitat  for  lynx  by  creating  forage  and  cover  for 
snowshoe  hares,  although  older  forests  also  provide  habitats  for  snowshoe  hares 
and  lynx  for  longer  periods  of  time  than  disturbance-created  habitats  (Ruediger  et 
al.  2000). 
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1151 

1 152  Canada  lynx  avoid  large  openings  but  often  hunt  along  edges  in  areas  of  dense 

1 153  cover  (Ruedigeret  a!  2000).  When  inactive  or  birthing,  they  occupy  dens 

1 154  typically  in  hollow  trees,  under  stumps,  or  in  thick  brush.  Den  sites  tend  to  be  in 

1 155  mature  or  old-growth  stands  with  a  high  density  of  logs  (Koehler  1990,  Koehler 

1 156  and  Brittell  1990).  These  habitats  must  be  near  or  adjacent  to  foraging  habitat 

1 157  because  the  hunting  range  of  the  female  is  reduced  during  this  time  (Ruedigeret 

1158  al.  2000). 
1159 

1 1 60  In  the  South  Fork  Flathead,  lynx  were  mostly  tocated  in  fire-created,  densely 

1 161  stocked  young  stands  of  bdgepole  pine  where  snowshoe  hares  were  most 

1 1 62  abundant.  No  locatbns  in  open  or  semi-open  areas  were  observed  (Koehler  at 

1 163  al.  1979).  In  the  Garnet  Range,  most  were  found  in  subalpine  fir  forest  (Smith 

1 164  1984).  Denning  sites  are  found  in  mature  and  old-growth  lodgepole  pine,  spruce, 

1 165  and  subalpine  fir  forests  with  a  high  density  of  logs  (Koehler  1990,  Koehler  and 

1 166  Brittell  1990).  Denning  stands  need  not  be  large  (1  to  3  hectares)  but  several 

1 167  stands  should  be  interconnected  (Koehler  and  Brittell  1990).  Lynx  require  cover 

1 1 68  for  stalking  and  security,  and  usually  do  not  cross  openings  wider  than  1 00 

1 169  meters  (Koehler  and  Brittell  1990). 
1170 

1 171  Management 
1172 

1 1 73  Canada  lynx  are  classified  as  a  furbearer  in  Montana  but  the  trapping  season  is 

1 1 74  currently  closed  in  Montana  Any  lynx  accidentally  trapped  must  be  released 

1 1 75  uninjured  and  reported  to  designated  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  employees  within  the 

1 1 76  trapping  district  within  five  days.  Any  lynx  trapped  that  cannot  be  released 

1 177  unharmed  must  be  reported  to  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  for  assistance  to  determine 

1 178  disposition  and/or  collection  of  the  animal.  The  Canada  Lynx  was  listed  as  a 

1 179  threatened  species  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  in  the  contiguous  United 

1 180  States  in  2000  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  guidance  for  conservation  of  lynx  in 

1 181  the  National  Forest  Land  and  Ftesource  Management  Plans  and  Bureau  of  Land 
1 162  Management  Land  Use  Plans  (Reudigeret  al.  2000).  Subsequently,  the  Canada 

1 1 83  Lynx  Conservation  Assessment  and  Strategy  (Reudiger  et  al  2000)  was 

1 1 84  produced  to  provide  guidance  for  conservation  measures  on  federally  managed 

1 1 85  lands  to  ensure  that  lynx  populatbns  were  not  jeopardized  by  management  of 

1 1 86  critical  habitat.  Please  consult  the  plan  for  details  of  this  strategy. 
1187 

1 1 88  Conservation  Concerns 

1189 

1 190  •     Habitat,  specifically  conifer  loss  and  destruction 

1 191  •     Fragmented  landscapes  suppress  principle  prey  (snowshoe  hare) 
I1 192  populations 

1 193  •     Ftoad  constnxtbn  decreases  connectivity  and  movement  and  increases 

1 194  potential  for  human  disturbance 

1 195  •     Grazing  increases  competition  for  forage  resources  with  lynx  prey 
1196 
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1 1 197  Conservation  Strategies 
11198 

1 1 199  •     Adequate  management  strategies  between  agencies  to  protect  dense  tree 

11200  stands 

1 1201  •     Conserve  contiguous  tracks  of  habitat 

1 1 202  •     Continue  research  on  prey  base  such  as  snowshoe  hare  and  red  squirrel 

1 1203  •     Maintain  natural  mosaic  of  forest  by  allowing  tow  to  medium  level  fires 

1 1 204  •     Manage  forests  for  sustainable  livestock  grazing 
11205 

1 1 206  Management  Plan 

1 1 207 

11208  Ruediger,  Sill  &  14  others  on  Lynx  Biology  Team.  2000.  Canada  Lynx 

1 1209  Conservation  Assessment  and  Strategy.   120  pp. 
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1 1 230       American  Bison  (Bos  bison) 
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Figure  85.   Distribution  of  the  American  Bison 
Range 

Free-ranging  American  bison  in  Montana  are  located  only  in  areas  surrounding 
Yelbwstone  National  Park.  Another  semi-wild  population  occurs  at  the  National 
Bison  Range  in  northwestern  Montana.  American  bison  are  also  located  on 
private  ranches  throughout  Montana.  The  animals  in  Yelbwstone  National  Park 
are  partially  descended  from  animals  originally  found  in  the  parte   Intervention 
has  led  to  a  genetically  diverse  a  populatbn  with  genetics  derived  from  bison 
imported  in  the  early  1900s  mixed  with  remnant  native  bison  following  the  great 
reductbn  in  the  1 800s.  Other  bison  descended  from  5  founder  herds  captured  in 
various  portbns  of  the  bison's  former  range,  including  Canada.  Some  were 
caught  abng  the  Milk  River  in  Montana  (Pattie  and  Hoffman  1992).  American 
bison  were  formerly  widespread  in  North  America  from  Alaska  and  western 
Canada  across  the  U.S.  into  northern  Mexico. 

Some  American  bison  migrate  out  of  Yelbwstone  National  Park  during  the  winter 
and  these  movements  are  more  frequent  and  involve  greater  numbers  of  animals 
during  years  of  heavy  snow  when  populatbns  are  high,  generally  over  3000 
individuals  (Natbnal  Academy  of  Sciences  1998).  Recently,  {1985-1986)  harvest 
has  resumed  in  response  to  Montana  movements  out  of  Yellowstone  Natbnal 
Parte  American  bison  at  the  National  Bison  Range  are  confined  to  the  range  and 
no  mtgratbn  is  possible.  This  species  prevbusly  made  mass  migrations  across 
the  prairie  in  spring  and  fall,  with  mountain  populations  moving  to  lower 
ebvatbns  in  valleys. 

Taxonomists  recognize  two  subspecies  of  Bison,  the  plains  and  woodland  bison 
that  have  distinct  differences  in  habitat  preference  and  historic  range. 
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11262 

11263  Habitat 

11264 

1 1 265  Because  of  restrictions,  currently  occupied  habitat  does  not  reflect  the  full  natural 

1 1 266  range  for  American  bison.  Throughout  their  range,  American  bison  inhabit 

1 1 267  woodlands  and  open  plains  and  grasslands.  Woodlands  and  openings  in  boreal 

1 1 268  forest,  meadows,  and  river  valleys  are  used  in  the  northern  parts  of  their  range. 

1 1 269  Like  other  large  grazers,  they  are  attracted  to  burn  areas  the  next  growing 

1 1270  season  (Shaw  and  Carter  1990).  During  the  growing  season  at  the  Konza  Prairie 

1 1271  in  northeastern  Kansas,  they  preferred  areas  that  had  been  burned  in  spring. 

1 1272  Summer  grazing  was  concentrated  in  large  watershed  area  (79  to  119  hectares) 

11273  dominated  by  warm-season,  perennial  C4  grasses.  In  fall  and  winter,  they  grazed 

1 1 274  both  burned  and  unburned  watersheds  more  uniformly,  but  grazed  most 

1 1 275  intensively  in  areas  with  large  stands  of  cool-season,  C3  grasses  (Vinton  et  al 

11276  1993). 
11277 

1  1  278  Management 
11279 

1 1 280  Management  of  free-ranging  American  bison  in  Montana  has  been  controversial. 

1 1281  The  presence  of  brucellosis  in  these  animals  and  their  migration  out  of 

1 1282  Yellowstone  National  Park  into  adjacent  public  and  private  lands  has  led  to 

1 1283  conflicts  between  private  lanctowners,  citizens,  public  administrative  agencies 

1 1284  and  public  land  management  agencies.   Free-ranging  herds  in  Montana  are 

1 1285  currently  managed  under  the  Interagency  Bison  Management  Plan.  The  current 

1 1 286  distribution  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  bison  and  the  management  potential  of 

1 1 287  this  herd  is  limited  to  several  very  small  areas  outside  of  Yellowstone  Natcnal 

1 1288  Park  where  they  can  be  tolerated  and  will  not  pose  a  disease  risk  to  cattle 

1 1 289  grazing  on  surrounding  habitats.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  distribution  of  bison  in  the 

1 1 290  Greater  Yellowstone  Area  will  dramatically  change  until  brucellosis  is  eliminated 

1 1291  from  the  herd.  Efforts  are  currently  being  explored  to  isolate  a  brucellosis  free 

1 1 292  population  with  acceptable  genetcs  in  order  to  establish  free  ranging  herds 

1 1 293  outside  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Establishing  this  type  of  herd  would  require 

1 1 294  extensive  cooperation  from  various  federal  and  state  agencies  and  private 

1 1 295  partners.  If  successful,  these  herds  could  serve  to  help  restore  the  ecology  of 

1 1 296  many  community  types  in  greatest  need  of  conservation  such  as  grassland 

1 1 297  complexes,  mixed  shrub/grass  associations,  woody  draws  and  mixed  broadleaf 

1 1 298  forests.  Along  with  the  restoration  of  these  community  types  many  associated 

1 1 299  species  in  greatest  need  of  conservatbn  could  benefit  (ex.  prairie  dogs, 

1 1 300  blackfooted  ferrets,  and  swift  fox). 
11301 

1 1 302  Conservation  Concerns 
11303 

1 1 304  *     Decreased  natural  areas  for  free  roaming  herds 

1 1 305  ■     Disease  (Brucellosis) 

1 1 306  •     Control  issues  for  bison  moving  in  and  out  of  Yellowstone  National  Park 
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1 1307  *     Although  suitable  habitat  exists,  the  Bison  is  ecobgcally  extinct  outside 

1 1 308  Yellowstone  National  Park 

1 1 309  *     Bison  Genome  has  been  eroded  by  unnatural  management  practices  and 

1 1310  introgression  with  domestic  cattle  genes 

11311  •     Exclusion  of  Bison  from  management  plans  as  part  of  the  natural 

1 1312  mammalian  fauna  in  Montana  eligible  for  regulated  harvest 
11313 

1 1314  Conservation  Strategies 
11315 

1 1316  *     Establish  a  free  ranging  disease  free  Bison  populatbns  in  suitable 

1 1317  grassland  habitats  where  they  can  function  ecologically  and  operate  as 

1 1318  keystone  species  to  restore  grassland  systems 

1 1 319  •     Preserve  wild  Bison  genome  through  herd  expansion  and  restoraton 

1 1 320  projects  in  North  America 

1 1321  •     Continue  development  of  working  relatonships  with  landowners 

1 1 322  •     Brucellosis  control 

1 1 323  •     Create  populations  of  wild  bison  that  can  be  harvested  and  provide 

1 1 324  economic  and  social  benefits  to  Montana 
11325 

1 1 326  Management  Plan 

1 1 327 
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White  Sturgeon  (Kootenai  River  Population)  (Acipenser  transmontanus) 
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Figure  86.  Distribution  of  the  White  Sturgeon 
Range 

The  range  extends  from  Kootenai  Falls,  Montana,  located  50  river  kilometers 
downstream  of  Libby  Dam,  to  Corra  Linn  Dam  at  the  outlet  from  Kootenay  Lake, 
British  Columbia.  A  natural  barrier  at  Bonnington  Falls  downstream  of  Kootenay 
Lake  isolated  the  white  sturgeon  in  the  Kootenai  River  from  other  populations  in 
the  Columbia  River  since  the  last  ce  age  approximately  1 0,000  years  ago  (Alden 
1953,  Northcote  1973,  Duke  et  al.  1999,  USFWS  1999)  (AFS  website  2003). 


Habitat 

The  white  sturgeon  is 
(Kootenai). 

Management 


andlocked  in  Montana  and  live  in  large  cool  rivers 


Recovery  of  the  white  sturgeon  population  in  the  Kootenai  River  is  contingent 
upon  re-establishing  natural  recruitment,  minimizing  additional  bss  of  genetic 
variability,  and  successfully  mitigating  biological  and  habitat  alterations  that 
continue  to  harm  the  population.  The  White  Sturgeon  Recovery  Plan  (USFWS 
1999)  recommends  simultaneous  implementation  of  three  high  priority  recovery 
approaches:  1 )  augment  spring  flows  in  the  Kootenai  River  to  enhance  natural 
production;  2)  implement  a  conservation  aquaculture  program  to  prevent 
extinction  and  preserve  genetic  variability;  and  3)  re-establish  suitable  habitat 
conditions  to  increase  white  sturgeon  survival  past  the  embryonic  and  larval 
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1 1 383  stages  (AFS  website  2003).  The  Kootenai  River  White  Sturgeon  Study  and 

1 1 384  Conservation  AquacuKure  Project  was  initiated  to  preserve  the  genetic  variability 

1 1 385  of  the  population,  begin  rebuilding  natural  age  class  structure,  and  prevent 

1 1 386  extinction  white  measures  are  implemented  to  restore  natural  recruitment 

11387  (Anders  and  Westerhof  1996,  USFWS  1999,  Ireland  2000,  Ireland  et  al.  2001  in 

1 1 388  press).  A  breeding  plan  has  been  implemented  to  guide  management  in  the 

1 1 389  systematic  collection  and  spawning  of  wild  adults  before  they  are  tost  from  the 

1 1 390  breeding  population  (Kincaid  1993).  The  implementation  of  the  breeding  plan 

1 1 391  includes  measures  to  minimize  potential  detrimental  effects  of  conventbnal 

1 1 392  stocking  programs  (AFS  website  2003). 

1 1 393 

1 1 394  Conservation  Concerns 
11395 

1 1 396  •     Reduced  spring  flows,  unnatural  flow  fluctuations  and  altered  thermal 

1 1 397  regime  caused  by  Libby  Dam  operatbn,  may  have  interrupted  spawning 

1 1 398  behavior  and  recruitment 

1 1 399  •     A  suite  of  post- fertilization  early  life  mortality  factors  (embryo  suffocation, 

1 1 400  predation  on  early  life  stages,  resource  limitation)  and  possible  intermittent 

1 1401  female  stock  limitation  have  been  reported  as  possibly  contributing  to 

1 1 402  observed  recruitment  failure  for  Kootenai  River  white  sturgeon 

1 1403  •     Habitat  conditions  in  the  spawning  areas  may  also  affect  spawning  and 

1 1 404  rearing  success.  Cessation  of  periodic  flushing  flows  has  allowed  fine 

1 1405  sediments  to  build  up  in  the  Kootenai  River  bottom  substrates.  Fine 

1 1 406  sediments  fill  interstitial  spaces  in  riverbed  cobbles,  reducing  fish  egg 

1 1 407  survival,  larval  and  juvenile  fish  security,  cover  and  insect  productton 
11408 

1 1 409  Conservation  Strategies 
11410 

1 141 1  *     Coordinate  flow  fluctuations  in  Libby  Dam  as  more  natural 

1 1412  •     Habitat  conservation  of  surrounding  terrestrial  habitat 

1 1413  •     Decrease  fine  sediments  found  in  lake  area 

1 1414  •     Management  of  non-native  species  which  may  prey  on  young  white 

11415  sturgeon 
11416 

1 1417  Management  Plan 
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Figure  87.   Distribution  of  the  Pallid  Sturgeon 
Range 

Pallid  sturgeons  are  native  in  major  rivers  in  eastern  Montana  including  the 
Missouri  River  below  Fort  Benton  and  the  Yellowstone  River  below  the  Carterville 
Diversion  Dam  near  Forsyth. 

Habitat 

Pallid  sturgeon  use  large,  turbid  rivers  over  sand  and  gravel  bottoms,  usually  in 
strong  current;  also  impoundments  of  these  rivers  (FWP).  In  Montana,  pallid 
sturgeon  use  large  turbid  streams  including  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers 
(Brown  1971,  Flath  1981).  They  use  all  channel  types,  primarily  straight  reaches 
with  islands  (Bramblett  1996).  They  primarily  use  areas  with  substrates 
containing  sand  (especially  bottom  sand  dune  formations)  and  fines  (93%  of 
observations)  (Bramblett  1996).  Stream  bottom  velocities  ranged  between  0.0 
and  1 .37  meters  per  second,  with  an  average  of  0.65  meter  per  second 
(Bramblett  1996).  Depths  used  were  0.6  to  14.5  meters  and  averaged  3.30 
meters,  and  they  appeared  to  move  deeper  during  the  day  (Bramblett  1996). 
Channel  widths  from  1 1 0  to  1 1 00  meters  are  used  and  average  324  meters 
(Bramblett  1996).  Water  temperatures  used  ranged  from  2.8  to  20  degrees  C. 
(Tews  1994.  Bramblett  1996).  Water  turbidity  ranged  from  12to  6400  NTU 
(Turbidity  Units)  (Tews  1994). 

Management 

Beginning  in  1996,  research  efforts  focused  on  pallid  sturgeon  recovery  and 
preserving  the  pallid  sturgeon  genetc  pool  through  stocking.  The  primary 
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1 1 508  purpose  of  the  stocking  program  is  to  preserve  the  genetic  pool  and  reconstruct 

1 1509  an  optimal  population  size  within  the  habitat's  carrying  capacity  (Krentz  1997a) 

1 1510  (AFS  website  2003).  One  of  the  most  obvious  detrimental  changes  in  the  pallid 

11511  sturgeon  environment  was  the  damming  of  the  Missouri  River  and  several  other 

1 1512  important  tributaries.  Efforts  are  now  being  directed  at  restoring  the  river  to  a 

1 1 51 3  more  normal  condition.  In  2000,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS) 

1 1514  completed  an  Endangered  Species  Act  consultaton  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 

1 1515  Engineers  regarding  operation  of  Missouri  River  dams.  Through  an  informal 

1 1516  agreement  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  (BOR)  has  agreed  to  provide  a 

1 1517  dominant  discharge  spring  pulse  out  of  Tiber  Reservoir  every  4  to  5  years  for 

1 1518  Missouri  River  fish  migrations  which  could  help  the  Upper  Missouri  River  pallid 

1 1 519  sturgeon  population.  To  address  pallid  sturgeon  passage  and  entrainment  on  the 

1 1 520  Yellowstone  River,  the  USFWS  has  begun  consultation  with  BOR  regarding 

1 1 521  problems  at  Intake  Diversion  Dam.  The  future  for  pallid  sturgeon  recovery  may 

1 1 522  continue  to  be  uncertain  even  after  positive  changes  have  been  implemented 

1 1 523  because  pallid  sturgeon  populations  are  so  depleted  and  the  newly  stocked  fish 

1 1 524  will  take  at  least  15  years  before  the  females  first  reach  sexual  maturity  and 

1 1 525  begin  to  spawn.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  immediate  evaluations 

1 1526  are  impractical  and  recovery  will  take  a  dedicated,  tong-term  commitment  (AFS 

1 1 527  website  2003).  Implementing  the  pallid  sturgeon  recovery  program  in  this  area  is 

1 1 528  a  multi-state  and  agency  task  To  facilitate  this,  the  MontanaOakota  Pallid 

1 1 529  Sturgeon  workgroup  was  organized  in  1993.  The  group  is  comprised  of 

1 1 530  representatives  from  FWP.  NDGF.  USFWS.  USBOR.  WAPA  and  PPL-MT.  and 

1 1 531  acts  in  an  advisory  role  identifying  research  needs  and  funding  sources, 

1 1532  developing  work  plans  and  providing  an  opportunity  for  communicatbn  between 

1 1 533  biologists  and  agency  personnel  (AFS  website  2003). 

1 1 534 

1 1  535  Conservation  Concerns 
11536 

1 1 537  *     Habitat  modifications  such  as  dams  prevent  movement  to  spawning  and 

1 1 538  feeding  areas,  alter  flow  regimes,  turbidity,  and  temperature,  and  reduce 

11539  food  supply 

1 1 540  •     Upstream  and  nearby,  land  use  practices  may  degrade  waterquality 

1 1 541  *     Heavy  metals  and  organic  compounds  may  affect  reproduction 

1 1 542  •     Hybridization  with  shovelnose  sturgeon,  possibly  caused  by  reductions  in 

11543  habitat  diversity 
11544 

1 1 545  Conservation  Strategies 
1 1  546 

1 1 547  *     Movement  of  pallid  sturgeons  between  upstream  and  downstream 

1 1 548  sections  of  dam  impoundments 

1 1 549  *     Increased  regulations  of  land  use  prastce  near  riparian  zones 

1 1 550  ■     Increased  regulations  on  point  source  runoff  into  streams 
11551 

11552 
11553 
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1 1 554  Management  Plan 
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Figure  88.   Distribution  of  the  Paddlefish 

Range 

In  Montana,  two  distinct  paddlefish  stocks  are  recognized.  The  Yellowstone- 
Sakakawea  stock  is  distributed  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state  up  the 
Yellowstone  River  westward  to  the  Cartersville  Diversion  Dam  at  Forsyth,  as  well 
as  up  the  Missouri  River  westward  to  Fort  Peck  Dam  (Scarnecchia  et  al.  1996b; 
Holton  2003).  Most  fish  of  this  stock  rear  in  Lake  Sakakawea,  a  Missouri  River 
mainstem  reservoir  in  North  Dakota  (Fredericks  and  Scarnecchia  1997; 
Scarnecchia  et  al.  1997),  and  ascend  the  two  rivers  (mainly  the  Yellowstone)  into 
Montana  in  spring  to  spawn  (Firehammer  2004).  Upriver  distribution  is  more 
westerly  in  years  of  higher  discharge.  A  few  fish  reside  year-round  in  the  Dredge 
Cuts  below  Fort  Peck  Dam.  An  important  recreational  snag  fishery  exists  for  this 
stock  at  the  Intake  Diversion  Dam,  near  Glendive  (Montana- North  Dakota 
Paddlefish  Management  Plan  1995).  Other  sites  on  the  Yellowstone  River  (e.g., 
Sidney  Bridge,  Richland  Park,  State  Line)  and  on  Missouri  River  below  Fort  Peck 
Dam  (e.g.,  Wolf  Point,  Frazer  Rapids)  also  are  fished.  A  modest  bow-and-arrow 
fishery  also  exists  in  the  Dredge  Cuts. 

The  Fort  Peck  stock  is  distributed  from  Fort  Peck  Dam  up  the  Missouri  River 
westward  at  least  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Marias  River  (Berg  1981).  Most  fish 
of  this  stock  rear  in  Fort  Peck  Reservoir,  and  ascend  the  river  in  spring  to  spawn 
Upriver  distribution  is  more  westerly  in  years  of  higher  discharge.  Since  the 
closure  of  Fort  Peck  Dam,  Fort  Peck  stock  fish  have  been  isolated  from  fish 
below  the  dam,  although  some  upriver  fish  can  pass  downstream.  An  important 
recreational  snag  fishery  exists  for  this  stock  at  several  sites  near  the  Fred 
Robinson  Bridge  (Scarnecchia  et  al.  2000). 
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1 1 620  Habitat 
11621 

1 1 622  The  paddlefish  is  a  large  river  species  that  utilizes  a  wide  variety  of  habitats 

1 1 623  seasonally  and  at  different  life  stages.  Optimal  spawning  habitat  consists  mainly 

1 1 624  of  turbid,  faster  flowing  main  channel  areas  with  gravel  substrates,  whereas 

1 1 625  feeding  habitat  is  typically  slower  moving  backwaters,  side-channels  and  sloughs 

1 1 626  where  their  zooplanktonic  food  is  more  abundant.  In  the  twentieth  century, 

1 1 627  Montana's  paddlefish  have  adapted  successfully  to  feeding  in  Missouri  River 

1 1 628  reservoir  habitat,  resulting  in  an  increased  population  size  over  historical  (pre- 

11629  reservoir)  levels  (Scarnecchiaet  al.  1996b).  Young-of- the- year  paddlefish  utilize 

1 1 630  turbid  headwater  reaches  of  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  (Kozfkay  and  Scarnecchia 

1 1 631  2002)  and  Lake  Sakakawea  (Fredericks  and  Scarnecchia  1997)  for  particulate 

1 1 632  feeding.  Larger  juveniles  and  adults  large  enough  to  more  effectively  avoid 

1 1 633  predation  (Parken  and  Scarnecchia  2002)  filter  feed  throughout  the  reservoirs. 

1 1 634 

1 1 635  Management 

1 1 636 

1 1 637  Historical  information  on  the  Yellowstone- Sakakawea  stock  and  fisheries  in  the 

11638  Yellowstone  River  is  provided  in  Robinson  (1966),  Rehwinkel  (1978),  and  a 

1 1 639  series  of  Federal  Ak)  reports  (e.g.,  Stewart  1984)  as  summarized  in  the  Montana- 

11640  North  Dakota  Paddlefish  Management  Plan  (1995)  and  Scarnecchia  and  Stewart 

1 1641  (1996),   Socio-economic  information  on  the  anglers  is  provided  in  Scarnecchiaet 

11642  al.  (1996),  and  Scarnecchia  and  Stewart  (1997).  Recent  harvest  data  is 

1 1 643  summarized  in  a  series  of  Federal  Aid  reports  (e.g.,  Riggs  1999).  Historcal 

1 1 644  information  on  the  Fort  Peck  stock  and  fisheries  is  provided  by  Berg  (1981)  and  a 

11645  series  of  Federal  Ad  reports  (e.g.,  Needham  1984;  Gilge  and  Liebelt2001). 

1 1 646  Some  of  the  latter  reports  also  provide  information  on  the  Yellowstone- 

1 1 647  Sakakawea  stock  fish  inhabiting  the  Dredge  Cuts.  Socio-economic  information 

1 1 648  on  the  Fort  Peck  stock  fishery  is  provided  in  Scarnecchia  et  al.  (2000). 

1 1 649  Montana's  goals,  objectives,  and  approaches  for  paddlefish  management  are 

1 1 650  outlined  in  the  Montana-NDrth  Dakota  Paddlefish  Management  Plan  (1995).  This 

1 1651  plan  being  revised  and  updated  as  of  2005.  Management  of  the  Yellowstone- 

1 1 652  Sakakawea  stock  is  a  cooperative,  interstate  effort  involving  coordinated  and 

1 1 653  uniform  management  goals,  objectives,  data  collectbn,  and  stock  assessment  by 

1 1 654  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Park  and  the  North  Dakota  Game 

1 1 655  and  Fish  Department.    For  the  Fort  Peck  stock,  which  is  located  entirely  within 

1 1 656  Montana,  management  goals,  objectives,  data  collectbn  and  stock  assessment 

1 1 657  are  designed  where  possible  to  be  consistent  with  that  of  the  Yellowstone- 

1 1 658  Sakakawea  stock. 
11659 

1 1660  Harvest  management  for  both  stocks  is  designed  to  prevent  over-harvest  and 

1 1661  insure  sustainable  wild  fisheries.  An  extensive  data  collectbn  program  for  the 

1 1 662  Yellowstone- Sakakawea  stock  has  permitted  a  more  rigDrous  scientific  approach 

1 1 663  to  harvest  management.  A  harvest  cap  of  1 ,000  fish  per  state  per  year  is 

1 1 664  intended  to  stabilize  the  population  at  its  present  level  of  about  30,000  adult  fish. 

1 1 665  The  harvest  cap  is  considered  a  maximum  acceptable  harvest  rather  than  a 
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1 1 666  target  catch  to  be  met.  The  number  of  fish  allowed  to  be  harvested  is  based  on  a 

1 1 667  straightforward  harvest  model  involving  determination  of  population  size  and  age 

1 1 668  structure.   Population  size  is  estimated  based  on  jaw-tag  recoveries  from  adult 

1 1 669  fish.  Biologists  accurately  estimate  and  validate  the  ages  of  the  fish  caught  in  the 

1 1 670  fishery  (Scarnecchia  et  al.  2005)  to  insure  that  young  adult  fish  are  added,  and 

1 1 671  ok!  fish  retained,  in  the  stock  The  harvest  cap  is  set  to  not  exceed  the  most 

1 1672  recent  5-year  estimated  recruitment  of  young  adults  (ages  10-14  males  and  ages 

11673  17-21  females).  Monitoring  and  stock  assessment  approaches  for  the  Fort  Peck 

1 1 674  stock  (including  population  estimation  and  age  determination)  are  being 

1 1 675  developed  to  permit  the  implementation  of  a  similar  approach  to  harvest 

1 1 676  management  for  that  stock  No  harvest  cap  for  that  stock  currently  exists. 

1 1677  Harvest  regulations  differ  for  the  two  stocks.  For  the  Yelbwstone-Sakakawea 

1 1 678  stock,  harvest  regulations  on  the  Yellowstone  River  include  an  open  season  from 

1 1 679  May  15  through  June  30,  or  until  the  harvest  cap  is  reached.  In  the  Missouri 

1 1680  River  below  Fort  Peck  Dam.  harvest  is  open  all  year  or  until  the  harvest  cap  is 

1 1 681  reached.  All  snagged  paddlefish  must  be  retained  and  tagged  with  a  locking 

1 1 682  individually- identifiable  paddlefish  tag  purchased  by  the  angler.  The  annual  bag 

1 1 683  limit  for  this  stock  is  one  fish  per  person.  Catch- and- release  fishing  (with 

1 1 684  mandatory  release),  which  when  monitored  has  been  shown  to  not  cause 

1 1 685  excessive  mortality  (Scarnecchia  and  Stewart  1997b),  is  also  permitted  for  two 

1 1686  six-hour  periods  per  week  at  the  Intake  fishing  site.  For  the  Fort  Peck  stock, 

1 1 687  anglers  may  harvest  up  to  2  fish  per  year  (but  only  one  if  the  angler  caught  one 

1 1 688  from  the  Yelbwstone-Sakakawea  stock).  The  season  is  open  all  year,  and  high- 

1 1 689  grading  (immediate  release  of  captured  fish)  is  permitted  (Montana  Department 

11690  of  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  2005).  fsto  limit  is  set  on  the  total  number  of  tags  sold  for 

11691  either  stock 
11692 

1 1 693  For  both  stocks,  extensive  collectbn  of  harvest  data  as  well  as  adult  tagging  and 

1 1 694  juvenile  monitoring  are  conducted  to  obtain  information  on  age  compositon, 

1 1 695  population  size,  reproductive  success,  and  recruitment  of  young  adult  fish.  On- 

1 1 696  site  and  telephone  creel  surveys  provide  additional  information  on  the  fishery  and 

11697  harvest 
11698 

1 1 699  Conservation  Concerns 
11700 

1 1 701  •     Loss  of  spawning  habitat.  Paddlefish  spawn  most  effectively  in  turbid, 

1 1 702  free-flowing  rivers  with  natural  hydrographs  and  gravel,  cobble  and 

1 1 703  perhaps  sand  substrates. 

1 1 704  *     Water  depletions.  Excessive  and  increasing  water  depletions  for  irrigation 

1 1 705  during  drought  or  tow-flow  years  influence  paddlefish  migratory  and 

1 1 706  spawning  behavior.    Adequate  ftows  in  spring  and  early  summer  are 

1 1 707  needed  to  initiate  spawning  migrations. 

1 1 708  •     Decreasing  quality  of  rearing  habitat  in  impoundments.  Extensive 

1 1 709  sedimentation  of  Missouri  mainstem  reservoirs,  including  the  headwater 

1 1 71 0  depositional  areas,  will  reduce  available  habitat,  especially  for  young  fish. 
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1 1 71 1  Reservoir  drawdowns  for  downriver  water  uses  decreases  available 

1 1 71 2  habitat  and  food,  and  exposes  young  fish  to  greater  predation. 

1 1713  •     Potential  introduction  of  exotic  competitors  (e.g.  bigheadcarp,  Aristichthys 

11714  nobilis) 

1 1 71 5  •     Over-fishing.  Although  much  progress  has  been  made  to  prevent  legal 

1 1 71 6  over-fishing,  vigilance  is  needed  to  prevent  illegal  harvest. 
11717 

1 1 71 8  Conservation  Strategies 
11719 

1 1 720  •     Maintenance  of  instream  flows  and  spawning  habitat  in  large  rivers 

1 1 721  (especially  the  Yellowstone  River  and  Missouri  River  above  Fort  Peck 

11722  Reservoir) 

1 1 723  •     Improving  harvest  management 

1 1 724  ■     Increased  reservoir  water  retention  during  times  of  drought 

1 1 725  •     Improved  public  awareness  of  paddlefish  conservatbn  concerns 
11726 

1 1 727  Management  Plan 
11728 

1 1 729  Montana-North  Dakota  Paddlefish  Management  Plan.  1995.  North  Dakota  Game 

1 1 730  and  Fish  Department  and  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks. 

1 1 731  Bismarck  and  Helena. 
11732 
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11816       Shortnose  Gar  (Lepisosteus  platostomus) 
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Figure  89.   Distribution  of  Shortnose  Gar 
Range 

The  distribution  of  shortnose  gar  within  Montana  is  very  limited,  with  their 
presence  being  documented  primarily  in  the  Missouri  River  dredge  cuts 
downstream  of  Fort  Peck  Dam  (Brown  1971).  The  only  other  documented 
observation  of  shortnose  gar  in  Montana  is  a  single  specimen  collected  on  the 
Yelbwstone  River  approximately  1 5  miles  upstream  of  its  confluence  with  the 
Missouri  River  in  1998  (K.  Kapuscinski,  FWP,  personal  communication,  February 
2003)  (AFS  website  2003). 

Habitat 

Due  to  their  limited  distribution  little  is  know  about  shortnose  gar  within  the  State 
of  Montana.  Shortnose  gar  is  typically  found  in  large  rivers,  quiet  pools, 
backwaters,  and  oxbow  lakes.   It  has  a  higher  tolerance  to  turbid  water  than  the 
other  four  gar  species  found  in  North  America,  Gar  also  have  the  unique  ability 
to  supply  a  high  vascularized  swim  bladder  with  supplemental  oxygen  by 
engaging  in  a  behavior  of  "breaking*  where  air  is  gulped  at  the  surface  (Pflieger 
1975).  This  allows  gar  to  occupy  waters  with  extremely  low  dissolved  oxygen 
concentrations,  which  would  not  be  suitable  for  most  other  fish  inhabitatcn.  They 
are  found  in  dredge  cuts  below  Fort  Peck  Dam  (HoKon  2003). 

Management 

Due  to  low  numbers  and  poor  quality  flesh,  the  shortnose  gar  is  not  considered  a 
sport  fish  in  Montana  (AFS  website  2003), 
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1 1 848       Conservation  Concerns 
11849 

1 1 850  •     Limited  information  in  Montana 

1 1 851  •     Limited  habitat  used  in  Montana 

1 1 852  •     Backwater  habitat  filled  in  for  agriculture  &  modified  by  lack  of  channel 

1 1 853  primarytenance  flows 

1 1 854  •     Cold  water  release,  lack  of  turbidity  and  artificial  hydrograph  below  Ft 

1 1 855  Peck  Dam  may  inhibit  abundance  in  tower  Missouri 
11856 

1 1 857  Conservation  Strategies 

1 1 858 

1 1 859  •     Consider  preparing  management  plan  for  Shortnose  Gar  or  inclusion  into 

1 1 860  other  comprehensive  taxonomic  plan 

1 1 861  •  Increase  survey  and  monitoring  efforts 

1 1 862  ■  Increase  conservation  initiatives  for  backwater  sloughs  and  channels 

1 1 863  ■  Regulate  water  regimes  to  be  more  ctosely  tied  to  natural  water  regimes 
11864 

1 1 865  Management  Plan 

1 1 866 

1 1 867  None 
11868 
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1 1 884       Yellowstone  Cutthroat  Trout  (Oncorhynchus  dark!  bouvfcri) 
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Figure  90.   Distribution  oi  the  Yellowstone  Cutthroat  Trout 
Range 

Historically,  Yellowstone  cutthroat  trout  were  believed  to  have  occupied  muchol 
the  Yellowstone  River  basin,  including  portions  of  the  Clarks  Fork  of  the 
Yelbwstone  River,  Bighorn  River,  and  Tongue  River  basins  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  and  parts  of  the  Snake  River  basin  in  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Utah,  and 
Nevada  (Behnke  1992).  The  lower  portions  of  some  primary-stem  rivers  e.g.,  the 
Tongue  River  may  have  been  too  warm  to  support  populations.   Range  wide, 
Yellowstone  cutthroat  trout  have  undergone  substantial  declines  in  distribution 
and  abundance.   Populations  in  Utah  and  Nevada  are  limited  to  1-2  basins  (May 
1996).  Based  on  a  survey  of  biologists,  May  (1996)  concluded  that  in  Idaho, 
Yellowstone  cutthroat  trout  occupied  43%  of  their  historical  range,  in  Wyoming 
42%,  and  in  Montana,  32%.  Most  remaining  indigenous  populations  in  Montana 
inhabit  headwater  streams,  though  the  Yellowstone  River  primary  stem  also 
supports  large  numbers  of  this  subspecies.   More  recent  estimates  suggest  that 
in  Montana  1 0%  of  the  historically  occupied  fluvial  habitat  still  contains 
genetically  pure  populations  (May  1998;  Anonymous  1999).  Yet  all  these 
estimates  must  be  regarded  as  approximations  because  many  waters  in  its 
historical  range  were  probably  barren  of  fish  because  of  barriers  to  upstream 
migration  (May  1996;  Dufek  et  al.  1999).  Also,  stocking  in  previously  barren 
waters  in  historically  occupied  basins  has  been  commonplace.  For  example,  in 
Montana  only  2-6  lakes  historeally  were  occupied,  whereas  over  100  lakes  now 
support  genetically  pure  Yellowstone  cutthroat  trout  {May  1 996;  May  et  al.  1 998) 
Finally,  recent  comprehensive  field  surveys  of  Montana  waters  are  lacking. 
Similar  surveys  in  northwestern  Wyoming  outside  Yellowstone  National  Park 
revealed  that  of  1 ,700  km  of  potential  historical  habitat,  only  245  km  contained 
reasonably  genetically  pure  Yellowstone  cutthroat  trout  distributed  in  four 
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1 1916  populations,  all  of  which  had  been  exposed  to  introgressbn  with  Snake  River 

11917  fine-spotted  cutthroat  trout  (Kruseet  al.  2000). 
11918 

11919  Habitat 
11920 

1 1921  Yellowstone  cutthroat  trout  inhabit  relatively  clear,  cold  streams,  rivers,  and 

1 1922  lakes.  Optimal  temperatures  have  been  reported  to  be  from  4  to  15  degrees  C, 

11923  with  occupied  waters  ranging  from  0  to  27  degrees  C.  (Gresswell  1995)  (AFS 

11924  website  2003). 
11925 

1  1926  Management 
11927 

1 1928  To  maintain  healthy  populations  of  Yellowstone  cutthroat  trout  and  to  ensure  the 

1 1929  wide-ranging  persistence  of  this  subspecies  in  Montana  and  elsewhere,  a 

1 1930  number  of  tactics  have  been  proposed  in  recent  status  assessments 

11931  (Yellowstone  Cutthroat  Trout  Working  Group  1994,  Gresswell  1995,  May  1996, 

11932  Mayetal.  1998,  Anonymous  1999,  Dufeketal.  1999,  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish 

1 1933  Department  2000).  These  include  field  surveys,  harvest  management,  habitat 

1 1934  protection  and  improvement,  non-native  species  control,  and  broodstock 

1 1935  management  (AFS  website  2003). 
11936 

1 1937  Conservation  Concerns 
11938 

1 1939  •     Persistence  of  non-native  fish 

1 1940  •     Widespread  stocking  of  non- indigenous  populatbnsof  Yellowstone 

11941  cutthroat  trout 

1 1942  •     Susceptibility  to  infection  by  Myxobolus  cerebral^  a  European  protozoan 

1 1943  and  the  causative  agent  of  whirling  disease 

1 1944  •     Tributary  dewatering  by  unsustainable  irrigation  practices 

1 1945  •     Culverts,  dams,  irrigat on  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 

1 1946  partially  impede  fish  movement  and  reduce  connectivity  of  habitat 

1 1947  •     River  channelization  or  rip  rap 

1 1948  *     Unsustainable  grazing,  mining,  logging,  and  road  building 
11949 

1 1950  Conservation  Strategies 
11951 

1 1952  •     Decrease  stocking  of  non-native  trout 

1 1953  ■     Decrease  stocking  of  non- indigenous  Yellowstone  Cutthroat  Trout  to 

1 1954  decrease  genetically  homogenization 

1 1955  •     Increased  funding  for  studying  whirling  disease 

1 1956  •     Decreased  channels  and  irrigation  developments 
11957 

l  1 958  Management  Plans 
11959 

1 1960  Cooperative  Conservatbn  Agreement  for  Yellowstone  Cutthroat  Trout  within 

1 1961  Montana  between  Crow  Tribe,  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks 
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11962  (FWP),  Montana  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  (DEO),  Montana 

1 1963  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  (DNRC),  USDA-Forest 
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1 2066       Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout  (Oncorhynchus  clarki  /ems/) 
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Figure  91 .   Distribution  oi  the  Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout 
Range 

The  westslope  cutthroat  trout  is  found  in  the  Kootenai  watershed,  the  Clark  Fork 
watershed,  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River.  Westslope  cutthroat  tiout  were  first  described  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  were  once  extremely  abundant.  Unfortunately,  the  species  has  lost  a 
lot  of  ground.  Various  studies  have  estimated  that  the  westslope  cutthroat  trout 
now  only  occupies  between  19  to  27%  of  its  historic  range  in  Montana  and  about 
36%  of  rts  historical  range  in  Idaho  (Van  Eimeren  1996).  But  westslope  cutthroat 
trout  can  hybridize  with  other  cutthroat  trout  subspecies  and  rainbow  trout.  Thus, 
genetically  pure  westslope  cutthroat  trout  are  estimated  to  exist  in  only  2  to  4%  of 
their  historic  stream  distribution  (Mclntyre  and  Rieman  1995).  East  of  the 
Continental  Divide,  westslope  cutthroat  trout  are  confined  to  headwater  reaches, 
and  most  of  these  small  populations  face  an  extremely  high  risk  of  extinction 
(AFS  website  2003). 

Habitat 

Spawning  and  rearing  streams  tend  to  be  cold  and  nutrient  poor.  Westslope 
cutthroat  trout  seek  out  gravel  substrate  in  riffles  and  pool  crests  for  spawning 
habitat.  Cutthroat  trout  have  long  been  regarded  as  sensitive  to  fine  sediment 
(generally  defined  as  6.3  millimeters  or  less).  Although  studies  have  documented 
negative  survival  as  fine  sediment  increases  (Weaver  and  Fraley  1991),  il  is 
difficult  to  predict  their  response  in  the  wild  (Mclntyre  and  Rieman  1995).  This  is 
due  to  the  complexity  of  stream  environments  and  the  ability  of  fish  to  adapt 
somewhat  to  changes  in  microhabitat  (Everest  et  al.  1987)  (AFS  website  2003). 
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1 2098  Westslope  cutthroat  trout  also  require  cold  water,  although  it  has  proven  elusive 

1 2099  to  define  exact  temperature  requirements  or  tolerances.  Likewise,  cutthroat  trout 

12100  tend  to  thrive  in  streams  with  more  pool  habitat  and  cover  than  uniform,  simple 

12101  habitat  (Shepard,  Pratt  and  Graham  1984).  Juvenile  cutthroat  trout  overwinter  in 

12102  the  interstitial  spaces  of  large  stream  substrate.  Adult  cutthroat  trout  need  deep, 

12103  stow  moving  pools  that  do  not  fill  with  anchor  be  in  order  to  survive  the  winter 

12104  (Brown  and  Maskay  1995)  (AFS  website  2003). 
12105 

12106  Management 
12107 

12108  Management  of  this  species  involves  protecting  the  population  strongholds  and 

12109  making  tough  decisions  on  restoration  priorities  for  the  depressed  populations. 

121 10  The  State  of  Montana  has  altered  fishing  regulations  to  reduce  fishing  mortality. 

121 1 1  Montana  has  also  developed  a  Conservation  Agreement  signed  by  nine 

121 12  government  agencies  and  conservation  groups  (Montana  Department  of  Fish, 

121 13  Wildlife  &  Parks  1999).  This  agreement  prioritizes  protecting  genetically  pure 

121 14  populations  first,  then  slightly  introgressed  populations.  Recovering  depressed 

121 15  populations  will  involve  habitat  restoration  and  removing  non-native  species.  To 

121 16  a  large  degree  management  activities  are  different  between  the  west  of  the 

121 17  Continental  Divide  (focus  on  barriers  and  non-native  trout)  and  east  (focus  on 

121 18  habitat  restoration).  Research  suggests  that  it  is  not  a  good  idea  to  bolster 

121 19  populations  with  stocked  fish  from  other  watersheds  due  to  considerable  genetic 

12120  variation  between  watersheds  (Leary,  Allendor!  and  Kanda  1998).  It  will  be 

12121  especially  challenging  to  recover  migratory  life  forms.  Governmental  agencies 

12122  will  need  to  work  together  to  share  expertise,  pool  financial  resources  and 

12123  monitor  progress  toward  restoration  of  this  species  (AFS  website  2003). 
12124 

12125  Conservation  Concerns 

12126 

12127  ■     Habitat  loss  due  to  unsustainable  grazing  or  togging  practices,  mining, 

12128  agriculture,  residential  de veto pment  and  the  impact  of  forest  roads 

12129  •     Fish  spawning  habitat  loss  due  todewateringof  streams  for  irrigation  and 

12130  because  of  barriers  created  by  dams  and  road  culverts 

12131  ■     Over  competition  and  predation  by  non-native  species 

12132  •     Increased  hybridization  with  other  species 

12133  •     Isolated  and  small  population  sizes 

12134  ♦     Overfishing 
12135 

1 21 36  Conservation  Strategies 
12137 

12138  •     Reduce  limits  on  westslope  cutthroat  trout 

12139  •     Educate  the  public  and  outreach  on  need  of  westslope  cutthroat  trout 

12140  ■     Increase  stock  populations  of  genetcally  pure  wests  tope  cutthroat  trout 

12141  •     Continue  to  conserve  genetcally  pure  populations 

12142  •     Increase  limits  of  non-native  fish 

12143  •     Conservation  of  habitat,  including  better  natural  resource  use  practices 
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12144  •     Removal  of  normative  fish  where  appropriate 

12145  •     Creation  of  barriers  to  protect  remaining  populations 

12146  •     Reintroductionof  Westslope  Cutthroat 
12147 

12148  Management  Plans 
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1 221 3       Columbia  Basin  Redband  Trout  {Oncorhynchus  mykiss  gairdncri) 
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Figure  92.   Distribution  oi  the  Columbia  Basin  Redband  Trout 
Range 

The  Kootenai  River  drainage  population  of  redband  trout  is  Montana's  only  native 
rainbow  trout  and  represents  the  furthest  inland  penetration  of  redband  trout  in 
the  Columbia  River  Basin.  U  ntil  recently,  the  upper  distribution  of  redband  trout 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  was  believed  to  extend  upstream  to  Kootenai  Falls, 
which  was  considered  a  barrier  falls  located  approximately  8  km  east  of  Troy, 
Montana  (Allendorf  et  a!  1980).  Ftecent  informatcn  suggests  that  the  barrier 
was  not  Kootenai  Falls,  but  existed  in  geologic  time  near  the  present  day  Libby 
Dam  or  Fisher  River  (Hensteret  al.  1996). 

Presently,  populations  of  redband  trout  have  been  identified  using  starch  gel 
electrophoresis  in  the  following  streams  in  the  Kootenai  River  drainage  in 
Montana:  Callahan  Creek,  North  Fork  Yaak  River  and  East  Fork  Yaak  River, 
upper  Libby  Creek  and  several  tributaries,  and  several  tributaries  to  Fisher  River 
including  Wolf  Creek  (Allendorf  et  al.  1980;  Learyetal.  1991;  Huston  1995; 
Henster  et  al.  1996;  M.  Hensler  MFWP,  personal  communication  J, 

Results  of  genetic  surveys  indicate  that  redband  trout  historically  preferred  low- 
gradient  valley-bottom  streams  throughout  the  Kootenai  River  drainage  but  are 
presently  restricted  to  headwater  areas  or  streams  with  barriers.  Allendorf  et  al. 
(1980)  concluded  that  redband  trout  is  a  native  rainbow  trout  to  the  Kootenai 
River,  Montana,  and  that  "planting  of  hatchery  rainbow  trout  has  created  a 
situation  of  tremendous  genetic  divergence  among  local  populations"  (e.g. 
hybridization). 
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1 2244  The  Kootenai  redband  trout  are  effectively  separated  into  two  primary  regions, 

1 2245  those  below  Kootenai  Falls  and  those  above.   Fish  of  the  size  known  to  inhabit 

1 2246  these  streams  may  mix  downstream  but  are  unlikely  to  traverse  up  the  falls 

12247  (Chapman  1986).  Below  Kootenai  Falls,  redband  trout  inhabiting  Callahan  Creek 

12248  and  the  upper  Yaak  River  Drainage  are  isolated  into  two  separate  regbns  by 

12249  Yaak  River  Falls,  a  falls-chute  barrier  located  4  km  from  the  mouth  of  Callahan 

1 2250  Creek  and  a  barrier  falls  located  in  the  lower  East  Fork  of  the  Yaak  River  These 

12251  remnant  populations,  whbh  are  spatially  fragmented  and  isolated  from  genetic 

1 2252  exchange,  represent  the  only  known  remaining  sources  of  native  redband  trout 

1 2253  capable  of  re-founding  their  historb  distributbn  in  Montana  downstream  of 

12254  Kootenai  Falls. 
12255 

12256  There  are  no  barriers  to  protect  redband  trout  from  hybridizatbn  upstream  of 

1 2257  Kootenai  Falls.  Still,  there  are  several  tributaries  to  Fisher  River  drainage  and 

12258  Libby  Creekdrainage  that  maintain  non-  or  nearly  non-introgressed  populatbns 

1 2259  and  could  be  used  for  re-founding  if  necessary  (M.  Hensler  MFWP.  personal 

1 2260  communication). 
12261 

12262  Perkinson  (1993)  hypothesized  that  of  300  km  of  habitat  originally  used  by 

1 2263  redband  trout  in  Montana,  only  1 00  km  (33%)  of  their  historic  range  is  presently 

1 2264  occupied  by  a  stock  that  is  at  least  95%  pure.    More  recent  genetb  evaluatbn  of 

12265  the  species  showed  the  historic  range  was  more  on  the  order  of  1200  km  and 

12266  current  is  493  km.    The  current  distributbn  includes  instances  where  redband 

1 2267  trout  are  sympatric  with  westsbpe  cutthroat  trout.  These  populations  show  small 

1 2268  first  generatbn  hybridizatbn  and  almost  no  post-first  generation  hybridizatbn. 

1 2269  Approximately  1 52  km  or  1 3  percent  of  the  historb  distributbn  is  relatively 

12270  invasbndue  to  barriers  in  the  Callahan  Creek  and  Yaak  River  drainages. 

1 2271 

12272  Habitat 
12273 

1 2274  The  seasonal  habitat  requirements  of  redband  trout  in  the  Kootenai  River 

1 2275  drainage  in  Montana  were  investigated  in  the  Kootenai  River  drainage  during 

12276  1997  and  1998  (Hensler  ard  Muhtfeld  1999;  MuhlfeW  1999;  MuhlfeUet  al.  2001 

12277  In-press).  Summer  results  demonstrated  that  juvenile  (36-125  mm)  and  adult  (> 

12278  126  mm)  redband  trout  prefer  deep  microhabitats  (>  0.4  m)  with  low  to  moderate 

12279  velocities  (<  0.5  m/s)  adjasent  to  the  thalweg.  Conversely,  age-0  (<  35mm) 

1 2280  redband  trout  select  slow  water  {<  0. 1  m/s)  and  shalbw  depths  (<  0.2  m)  located 

12281  in  lateral  areas  of  the  channel  Age-0.  juvenile  and  adult  redband  trout  strongly 

1 2282  select  pools  and  avoided  riffles;  runs  were  used  generally  as  expected  (based  on 

1 2283  availability)  by  juveniles  and  adults  and  more  than  expected  by  age-0  redband 

1 2284  trout.  At  the  masrohabitat  scale,  a  multiple  regression  model  indicated  that  bw- 

1 2285  gradient,  mid-elevation  reaches  with  an  abundance  of  complex  pools  are  critical 

1 2286  areas  for  the  prodixtbn  of  redband  trout.  Mean  reach  densities  ranged  from 

12287  0.01-0.1  Ofish'm2.   During  the  fall  and  winter  period,  adult  redband  trout  occupied 

1 2288  small  home  ranges  and  found  suitable  overwintering  habitat  in  deep  pools  with 

12289  extensive  amounts  of  cover  in  headwater  streams.  In  Basin  Creek,  adult 
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1 2290  redband  trout  commenced  spawning  (e.g.  redd  constnxtbn)  during  June  as 

12291  spring  flows  subsided  following  peak  runoff.  Redband  trout  generally  selected 

1 2292  redd  sites  in  shallow  pool  tail-out  areas  (mean  depth  =  0.27  m;  range;  0.20-0.46) 

12293  with  moderate  water  velocities  (mean  velocity  =  0.50  nVs;  range;  0.23-0.69  m/s) 

12294  dominated  by  gravel  substrate. 
12295 

12296  Management 

12297 

12298  Long-term  conservation  and  management  of  this  subspecies  will  require  state 

12299  and  federal  agencies  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  to  protect  and  restore 

1 2300  redband  trout  throughout  their  native  range  in  Montana.  First  and  foremost,  the 

12301  populations  that  are  non-introgressed  must  be  protected  and  where  necessary 

12302  enhanced  through  habitat  improvements.  Maintaining  channel  complexity  and 

1 2303  quality  pool  habitat  throughout  their  limited  range  is  probably  essential  to  the 

1 2304  persistence  of  this  subspecies  in  Montana.  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  and 

12305  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  local  conservation  groups  have  scheduled  future 

1 2306  habitat  improvement  and  conservation  efforts  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
12307 

12308  Another  objective  should  beconsderatbn  re  introductions  throughout  the 

1 2309  Kootenai  River  drainage  in  the  historic  range  for  redband  trout.  To  that  end, 

12310  MFWP  are  in  the  process  of  assessing  redband  trout  performance  at  the  Libby 

1231 1  Field  Station  and  Murray  Springs  State  Fish  Hatchery  and  in  two  lakes  (M. 

12312  Hensler.  personal  communication).  Results  of  mcrosatellite  analyses  based  on 

12313  alfozyme  electrophoresis  of  several  populations  of  redband  trout  in  Montana  and 

12314  British  Columbia  indicate  significant  differences  between  watersheds  and 

12315  relatively  small  differences  between  populations  within  watersheds  (Knudsenet 

12316  al.  2002).   In  order  for  potential  re  introduction  programs  to  begenetcally  ratcnal, 

12317  drainage- specific  stocks  are  needed  for  successful  recovery  programs. 
12318 

12319  Habitat  surveys  should  be  conducted  to  identify  streams  suitable  for 

1 2320  re  introductions  of  redband  trout.   However,  re- introduction  efforts  should  be 

12321  implemented  with  caution  because  introduction  of  a  species  to  any  aquatic 

1 2322  habitat  requires  many  considerations  because  species  interactions  are  complex 

12323  and  difficult  to  predict  (Li  and  Moyle  1981). 
12324 

1 2325  Conservation  Concerns 
12326 

1 2327  *     Land  and  water  use  practices,  such  as  logging,  grazing  and  use  of 

12328  pesticides 

12329  •     Culverts,  dams,  irrigaton  diversions  or  other  instream  barriers  that  fully  or 

1 2330  partially  impede  movement  and  reduce  connectivity  of  habitat 

12331  ■     Hybridization 

12332  •     Geographical  restricted  range 
12333 

1 2334  Conservation  Strategies 
12335 
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12336  •     Consider  preparing  management  plan  (or  Columbia  Basin  Redband  Trout 

12337  or  inclusion  into  other  comprehensive  taxonomic  plan 

1 2338  •     Reduce  stocking  of  non-native  trout  in  sensitive  areas 

1 2339  •     Protect  genetic  composition  by  raising  hatchery  Columbian  Basin 

12340  Redband  Trout 

12341  *     Management  of  riparian  zones  and  waters  where  Redband  Trout  reside 

1 2342  •     Reduce  stream  intake  of  pesticides  and  herbicides 
12343 

1 2344  Management  Plan 

12345 

12346  None 
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1 2399       Bull  Trout  {Salvelinus  confluentus) 
12400 
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Figure  93.   Distribution  of  Ire  Bull  Trout 

Range 

Montana  populations  are  limited  to  the  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan  River 
basins.   Major  bull  trout  drainages  are  the  Kootenai  River,  Clark  Fork  River 
(including  Bitterroot,  Flathead/Swan  and  Blackfoot  River  systems).  Metaline 
Falls  (Tom  Weaver,  FWP,  personal  communication)  and  Bonnington  Falls  have 
isolated  Clark  Fork  and  Kootenai  River  populations  from  downstream  Columbia 
basin  populations  for  approximately  1 0,000+  years  (Montana  Bull  Trout 
Restoration  Team  (MBTRT)  2000).  The  St.  Mary's  River  in  the  Saskatchewan 
basin,  draining  north  into  Canada,  contains  the  only  bull  trout  populations  east  of 
the  continental  divide  in  the  United  Stales. 

Habitat 

Sub- adult  and  adult  fluvial  bull  trout  reside  in  larger  streams  and  rivers  and 
spawn  in  smaller  tributary  streams,  whereas  adfluvial  bull  trout  reside  in  lakes 
and  spawn  in  tributaries.  They  spawn  in  cold  headwater  streams  with  clean 
gravel  bottom  (Brown  1971,  Holton  1981). 

Management 

Several  studies  report  bull  trout  local  population  genetic  divergence  down  to  the 
geographic  scale  of  adjacent  tributaries  (Learyet  al.  1993;  Kandaet  al.  1997; 
Spruelletal.  1999;  Taytoret  al.  1999).  Based  on  similar  patterns  of  population 
genetic  structure  in  steelhead,  Parkinson  (1984)  suggested  that  populatbns  in 
geographically  adjacent  streams  be  managed  as  separate  stocks. 
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12431  Because  of  their  opportunistic  feeding  habits  and  late  maturity,  bulltrout  are 

1 2432  vulnerable  to  overharvest  and  poaching/accidental  harvest,  especially  during 

12433  spawning  migrations  and  when  in  tributaries  (Leathe  and  Enk  1985,  Long  1997, 

12434  Schmetterling  and  Long  1999,  Camefix  2002).  Some  Montana  bulltrout 

12435  populations  (e.g.  Swan,  South  Fork  Flathead,  Kootenai,  and  Blackfoot)  have 

1 2436  responded  well  to  more  restrictive  angling  regulations  or  closures  (Tom  Weaver, 

12437  FWP,  personal  communication),  and  initial  conservation  efforts  in  Montana 

12438  focused  on  such  measures.  The  first  minimum  length  limit  was  imposed  in  1951 

12439  (Long  1997).   From  1953  to  1972,  11  of  33  major  North  and  Middle  Fork  Flathead 

1 2440  River  spawning  tributaries  were  closed  to  fishing  and  an  1 8-inch  minimum  size 

12441  limit  was  established  in  1982  to  protect  pre-spawners  in  the  rivers  and  Flathead 

12442  Lake  was  in  effect  (Fraleyet  al.  1981;  Delerayet  al.  1999).  Flegulations  closing 

12443  all  state  waters  except  Swan  Lake  and  Hungiy  Horse  Reservoir  to  intentonally 

12444  fishing  for  and'or  harvesting  bull  trout  became  effective  in  1993  (Deleray  et  al. 

12445  1999).   Harvest  is  currently  permitted  in  Swan  Lake,  Hungry  Horse  Reservoir 

1 2446  (South  Fork  Flathead)  and  Koocanusa  Reservoir  (Kootenai).  Some  level  of 

12447  poaching  (Swanberg  1996;  Long  1997)  and  accidental  harvest  due  to 

12448  misidentification  (Schmetterling  and  Long  1999)  probably  continues  to  impact  bull 

1 2449  trout  populations,  but  is  difficult  to  detect,  quantify,  prosecute  or  prevent.   Recent 

12450  efforts  to  reduce  misidentification  include  a  Bull  Trout  Identification  and 

12451  Education  webpage  at  the  FWP  website 

12452  (http://fwp.state.mt.us/bulltroutd/default.htm). 
12453 

12454  The  state  of  Montana  began  development  of  a  bulltrout  restoration  plan  in  1993. 

1 2455  The  final  plan,  published  in  June  2000,  identifies  1 1 5  bull  trout  core  areas  and 

1 2456  connecting  "nodal  habitat*  within  twelve  Res  to  rat  ion/ Conservation  Areas  (RCAs); 

1 2457  sets  goals,  objectives  and  criteria  for  restoration;  outlines  actcns  to  meet  those 

1 2458  criteria;  and  establishes  a  structure  to  monitor  implementation  and  evaluate 

1 2459  effectiveness  of  the  plan.  The  stated  goal  of  the  plan  is  *  to  ensure  the  long-term 

1 2460  persistence  of  complex  (all  life  histories  represented),  interacting  groups  of  bull 

12461  trout  distributed  across  the  species'  range  and  manage  for  sufficient  abundance 

1 2462  within  restored  RCAs  to  allow  for  recreational  utilization'  (MBTRT  2000).  Bull 

1 2463  trout  conservation  is  also  a  stated  goal  of  the  Plum  Creek  Timber  Company's 

12464  Native  Fish  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  (HCP) 

12465  (http://www.plumcreekcomfenvironment/HCP-fishxfm),  for  which  agreement 

12466  was  reached  with  the  USFWS  in  October  2000.  Though  approved,  this 

12467  HCP/take  permit  is  currently  in  litigatbn. 

1 2468 

12469  With  "threatened*  listing  (USFWS  1998),  USFWS  has  separate  responsibility 

1 2470  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  for  devetopment  of  a  federal  recovery  plan 

1 2471  and  designation  of  critical  habitat.  A  draft  Recovery  Plan  built  on  the  foundation 

12472  of  state  restoration  plans  (USFWS  2002a,  Internet-accessible  at 

12473  http://pacific.fws.gov/bulltrout/recovery/Default.htm)  and  proposed  critical  habitat 

12474  (USFWS  2002b,  http://pacific.fws.gov/bulltrout/criticalhab.htm),  were  released, 

12475  Although  all  bull  trout  within  the  U.S.  are  now  listed  as  threatened,  this  draft 

1 2476  Recovery  Plan  and  proposed  critical  habitat  are  organized  hierarchically  by  "local 
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1 2477  populations'  within  "core  areas*  within  ~  recovery  subunits*  within  24  "recovery 

1 2478  units'  within  three  (of  five)  designated  "distinct  populatbn  segments"  (DPSs). 

1 2479  The  draft  Recovery  Plan  covers  the  Klamath  basin,  Columbia  River  and  St.  Mary- 

12480  Belly  River  DPSs.  Although  extensive  bull  trout  habitat  was  proposed  for  critical 

12481  designation  in  Montana,  including  5.341  stream  km  (3,319  miles)  and  88,051  ha 

12482  (21 7,577  ac)  of  lake  and  reservoir,  the  final  critical  habitat  designation  di  not 

12483  include  any  habitat  in  Montana.  Ten  bcal  populations  within  four  core  areas 

12484  have  been  identified  within  the  Kootenai  River  Recovery  Unit  in  Montana.  About 

12485  1 19  local  populations  distributed  among  36  core  areas  within  three  Recovery 

12486  Subunits  (Flathead,  Upper  and  Lower  Clark  Fork)  are  identified  within  Montana  in 

12487  the  Clark  Fork  Recovery  Unit.  Nine  local  populations  within  six  core  areas  are 

12488  identified  within  Montana  in  the  St.  Mary-Belly  River  Recovery  Unit. 
12489 

1 2490  Conservation  Concerns 
12491 

12492  •     Habitat  degradation  and  loss  due  to  land  and  water  management 

12493  practices 

1 2494  •     Isolation  and  fragmentation  of  populatbns  by  both  structural  (e.g.  dams) 

1 2495  and  environmental  (e.g.  thermal  or  pollution)  barriers 

1 2496  •     Introduction  of  non-native  fishes  resulting  in  competition,  predatbn  and 

1 2497  hybridization  threats 

12498  •     Historical  eradication  efforts 

1 2499  ■     Historical  overharvest 

12500  •     Ongoing  poaching  and  accidental  harvest  due  to  misidentrfication 

12501  •     Loss  of  the  migratory  component  of  bull  trout  life  history  diversity 
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1 2663       Lake  Trout  (native  lakes)  (Salvelinus  namaycush) 
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Figure  94.   Distribution  oi  Native  Populations  of  lake  Trout 
Range 

Montana's  native  lake  trout  populations  remain  in  Waterton  Lake,  Glenns  Lake, 
Cosley  Lake,  and  St.  Mary  Lake  in  Glacier  National  Park  and  Lower  St.  Mary 
Lake  in  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation.  All  of  these  waters  are  in  drainages 
that  eventually  reach  Hudson  Bay.  Other  native  populations  occur  in  Twin  Lake 
in  the  Big  Hole  River  drainage  and  Elk  Lake  in  the  Red  Rock  River  drainage, 
both  tributaries  to  the  upper  Missouri  River  drainage.  Although  there  are  records 
of  some  stocking  of  lake  trout  into  Cosley,  Glenn  and  Lower  St.  Mary  lakes, 
mtDNA  analysis  by  Wilson  and  Hebert  (Wilson  and  Hebert  1998)  gives  evidence 
of  the  native  status  of  the  listed  populations.  Other  lake  trout  populations  in 
Montana  are  the  result  of  legal  and  illegal  introductions  and  are  not  remnant 
native  populations. 

Habitat 

While  lake  trout  can  be  found  in  cold  rivers  and  shalbw  lakes  in  the  northern 
portion  of  its  range,  (Scott  and  Crossman  1973)  in  Montana  native  lake  trout 
inhabit  a  few  deep,  cold  lakes  remaining  from  the  Pleistocene  glaciations.  Lake 
trout  prefer  water  temperatures  in  the  50-57*F  range  and,  therefore,  spend  most 
of  their  lives  in  the  deeper,  benthic  habitats  with  these  water  temperatures.  Lake 
trout  can  occasionally  be  found  in  shallow  water  habitats,  usually  immediately 
after  ice-out  when  surface  waters  are  within  their  preferred  temperature  range. 
They  spawn  in  the  fall  on  the  rocky  substrate  of  the  shoreline.  They  scatter  or 
broadcast  their  spawn,  a  rarity  in  the  trout  group. 
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12695  Management 
12696 

12697  Management  recommendations  within  this  document  pertain  only  to  Elk  Lake 

1 2698  and  Twin  Lake  populatbns.  Little  is  known  about  the  status  of  Montana's  native 

12699  lake  trout  populations.  The  populations  in  Waterton,  Cosley,  Glenns  and  St. 

1 2700  Mary  lakes  are  afforded  the  protection  of  their  location  within  Glacier  National 

12701  Park.  The  Waterton  population  is  believed  to  be  abundant  and  stable.  (Leo 

12702  Marnell,  NPS,  personal  communication). 
12703 

1 2704  St,  Mary  Lake  is  a  3500  acre  lake  at  4473  feet  above  mean  sea  level  The  St 

12705  Mary  Lake  population  is  believed  to  be  abundant  and  stable.  Lake  trout  are  the 

12706  most  dominant  fish  species  after  lake  whitefish.  There  are  records  of  stocking 

1 2707  lake  trout  into  St.  Mary  Lake  so  the  genome  of  this  population  may  contain  exotic 

1 2708  alleles.  DNA  analysis  has  been  performed,  but  not  reported,  to  identify  the 

12709  source  stock  for  these  introdixtbns.  (Leo  Marnell,  NPS,  personal 

12710  communication,  Robbin  Wagner,  USFWS,  personal  communbatcn). 
12711 

1 271 2  Some  question  whether  the  Glenns  and  Cosley  lakes  populatbns  are  native  due 

12713  to  the  location  of  a  downstream  high  barrier  falls.  (Leo  Marnell,  NPS,  personal 

12714  communication).   Holton  and  Johnson  1996  did  not  list  these  as  native 

12715  populations;  however,  Wilson  and  Hebert  1998  found  that  there  is  genetic 

1 271 6  evidence  that  the  Cosley  Lake  haptotype  is  consistent  with  the  other  populatbns 

1 271 7  that  formed  the  Alberta/Montana  refuge.  The  Cosley  and  Glenns  lakes 

1 271 8  populations  are  believed  to  be  stable.  There  are  records  of  stocking  lake  trout  of 

12719  unknown  origin  into  Cosley  and  Glenns  lakes,  so  the  genome  of  these 

1 2720  populations  may  contain  exotic  alleles.   DNA  analysis  has  been  performed,  but 

12721  not  reported,  to  identify  the  source  stock  for  these  introdixtbns.  (Leo  Mamell, 

12722  NPS,  personal  communication,  Robbin  Wagner,  USFWS,  personal 

1 2723  communication). 
12724 

12725  Lower  St,  Mary  Lake  is  located  within  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservatbn.  This 

1 2726  population  is  stable  and  abundant.   Lake  trout  are  the  most  dominant  fish  species 

1 2727  after  lake  whitefish  and  comprise  1 0-30%  of  the  commercial  lake  whitefish  catch. 

1 2728  Again,  there  are  records  of  stocking  lake  trout  of  unknown  origin  into  Lower  St. 

1 2729  Mary  Lake.  Water  level  fluctuations  and  dewatering  due  to  lake  management  for 

12730  irrigatbn  impacts  this  population.  (Robbin  Wagner,  USFWS,  personal 

12731  communication) 
12732 

1 2733  Elk  Lake  is  a  283  surfase  acre  lake  at  6674  feet  elevation  with  a  maximum  depth 

12734  of  70  feet.  (USFS,  2004).  The  population  in  Elk  Lake  is  small  (250-1000  fish) 

1 2735  and  declining.  This  population  has  a  poor  age  structure  due  to  limited 

12736  recruitment.  (Oswald,  unpublished  FWP  data) 
12737 

1 2738  Twin  Lake  is  a  75  surface  acre  lake  at  7235  feet  elevation  with  a  maximum  depth 

12739  of72feet.  (USFS,2004).  The  Twin  Lake  populatbn  is  also  small  (50-250  fish), 

12740  declining,  with  little  recruitment  (Oswald,  unpublished  FWP  data) 
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12741 

1 2742  The  genetic  uniqueness  and  significance  of  Montana's  lake  trout  populations  to 

1 2743  the  post-glacial  distribution  of  the  species  mandate  that  these  remnant  native 

1 2744  populations  be  conserved. 
12745 

1 2746  Conservation  Concerns 
12747 

1 2748  •  Little  information  on  native  populations 

1 2749  •  Irregular  recruitment 

12750  •  Genetic  bottlenecks  caused  by  small  size  of  remainding  populations 

12751  •  Limiting  factors  unknown 
12752 

1 2753       Conservation  Strategies 
12754 

1 2755  •     Consider  preparing  management  plan  for  Native  lakes  Lake  Trout  or 

12756  inclusion  into  other  comprehensive  taxonomic  plan 

12757  •     Increased  monitoring  and  surveying 

1 2758  *     Reintroduce  native  genetically  pure  populations 

12759  •     Identify  and  remedy  limiting  factors 
12760 

12761       Management  Plan 

12762 

12763       None 
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12783       Arctic  Grayling  (Thymallus  arclicus) 
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Figure  95.   Distribution  of  the  Arctc  Grayling 
Range 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  fluvial  Arctic  grayling  were  intermittently 
distributed  throughout  the  upper  Missouri  drainage  above  Great  Falls  (Vincent 
1962).   During  the  20th  century,  the  range  of  fluvial  Arctic  grayling  has  been 
restricted  to  the  Big  Hole  River  of  southwest  Montana,  about  4%  of  its  native 
range  (Kaya  1992a),  Vincent  (1962)  attributed  the  decline  of  fluvial  Arctic 
grayling  throughout  their  native  range  to  four  factors:  habitat  degradation, 
introduction  of  non-native  salmonids,  climatic  change,  and  exploitation  by 
anglers. 

Habitat 

Occur  in  both  ponds/lakes  as  well  as  riverine  systems,  however  these  differences 
make  two  distinct  populations  of  either  adfluvial  or  fluvial  populations.   Cool 
temperatures  are  needed  to  sustain  populations  as  well  as  gravelly  substrate 
needed  for  breeding  purposes. 

Management 

The  Fluvial  Arctic  Grayling  Workgroup  (FGW)  developed  a  plan  to  research, 
protect,  and  restore  fluvial  Arctic  grayling  (FGW  1995).  A  primary  objective  was 
to  develop  a  brood  stock  from  wild  Big  Hole  River  Arctic  grayling  to  preserve  their 
genetic  identity.  Gametes  were  collected  from  spawning  Arctc  grayling  in  the 
Big  Hole  River  between  1988  and  1992,  until  a  sufficient  founding  population  was 
represented  (Leary  1991).   Progeny  of  the  brood  stock  with  genetic  diversity 
equivalent  to  the  wild  stock  were  available  in  1995.  Arctc  grayling  derived  from 
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12815  the  brood  may  be  used  to  augment  the  Big  Hole  River  population,  if  necessary, 

12816  and  to  reestablish  other  populations  within  their  native  range. 
12817 

12818  Another  objective  of  FGW  is  to  expand  the  range  of  fluvial  grayling  beyond  the 

12819  Big  Hole  River  basin.   Kaya  (1992b)  identified  streams  suitable  for 

1 2820  re  introductions  of  fluvial  grayling.  Experimental  reint  reductions  have  occurred  in 

12821  Cougar  Creek,  Yelbwstone  National  Park,  and  in  the  West  and  East  Gallatin 

1 2822  rivers  using  progeny  of  the  brood  stock.  Intensive  re  introduction  efforts  are 

12823  scheduled  in  1997  for  the  Ruby  River  of  southwestern  Montana  and  the  Firehole 

1 2824  and  Gibbons  rivers  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  the  near  future. 
12825 

12826  Water  quality  and  quantity  problems  are  being  addressed  in  the  Big  Hole  basin. 

1 2827  Efforts  are  underway  to  devebp  groundwater  to  supply  livestock  water  while 

1 2828  preserving  minimum  instream  fbws.  Supplementation  of  instream  flows  through 

1 2829  storage  and  water  leasing  has  been  investigated.  Water  conservation  efforts  in 

1 2830  conjunction  with  water  users  were  successful  in  preserving  flows  during  severe 

12831  drought  in  1994. 
12832 

12833  A  habitat  inventory  conducted  in  1994  will  provide  baseline  information 

12834  necessary  to  identify  degraded  habitats  and  potential  rehabilitation  projects. 

1 2835  Projects  will  be  oriented  toward  riparian  rehabilitatbn,  decreasing  peak  water 

1 2836  temperatures,  and  identifying  and  protecting  critical  habitats.  While  catch-and- 

12837  retease-only  regulations  protect  grayling  from  over-harvest,  angling  regulatcns 

12838  will  also  be  used  to  exert  pressure  on  non-native  trout.   More  liberal  regulations 

1 2839  may  inhibit  encroachment  of  rainbow  and  brown  trout  into  key  grayling  habitat. 
12840 

1 2841  Conservation  Concerns 
12842 

1 2843  •     Low  flows  during  severe  drought  decrease  survival  of  older  Arctc  grayling 

1 2844  due  to  high  water  temperatures,  increased  susceptibility  to  predatbn,  and 

1 2845  diminished  habitat  volume 

1 2846  •     Displacement  by  non-native  rainbow  and  brook  trout 

12847  *     Arctic  grayling  are  easily  caught  by  anglers  and  are  susceptible  toover- 

12848  harvest 

1 2849  •     Degradation  of  riparian  vegetation  and  stream  banks  by  unsustainable 

1 2850  grazing  practices,  mass  willow  removal,  and  dewatering  the  river  for 

12851  agricultural  uses  have  negatively  impacted  fish  habitat 

12852  •     Blockage  of  fish  passage  by  irrigation  diversions 
12853 

1 2854  Conservation  Strategies 
12855 

1 2856  •     Support  management  of  grazing  to  maintain  riparian  vegetation  and 

1 2857  streambank  and  channel  stability  in  excellent  condrtcn 

1 2858  ■     Increased  management  of  anglers 

1 2859  •     Less  stocking  of  non-native  fish 

1 2860  •     Decreased  water  runoff  for  irrigation  purposes  to  increase  stream  volumes 
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12861 

12862 

1 2863  Management  Plans 
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12927       Sturgeon  Chub  (Hybops/sge/ida) 
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Figure  96.   Distribution  of  the  Sturgeon  Chub 

Range 

The  sturgeon  chub  is  indigenous  to  the  Missouri-Mississippi  river  basins  from 
Montana  to  Louisiana  (Leeet  al.  1980;  Werdon  1993),  Historically,  sturgeon 
chub  have  been  collected  in  small  numbers  from  only  a  few  locations  in  Montana 
so  the  Montana  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  designated  it  a  state 
species  of  special  concern  over  two  decades  ago  (Holton  1980).   More  recently, 
Werdon  (1993)  reported  the  sturgeon  chub  was  in  possible  dangerof  extinction 
over  much  of  its  former  range,  including  all  relevant  Montana  waters  except  the 
Powder  River.  However,  recent  collections  of  this  species  show  it  is  more 
widespread  and  abundant  than  previously  understood.   Prior  to  1975  only  four 
collections  of  sturgeon  chub  were  known  from  Montana  The  first  collection  was 
taken  from  an  unknown  site  on  the  Milk  River  (Girard  1 856)  and  three  collections 
were  reported  over  1 00  years  later  from  the  Yellowstone  River  drainage  (Bailey 
and  Allum  1962;  Brown  1971),  Collections  from  1975-1982  determined  that 
chubs  were  also  present  throughout  the  Powder  River  (Rehwinkle  1 978),  in  the 
bwer  Tongue  River  1980),  in  the  tower  Teton  and  the  middle  Missouri  rivers 
(Gardner  and  Berg  1982). 

During  the  Period  1990-95,  collections  have  verified  the  persistence  of  sturgeon 
chub  in  much  of  their  previously  known  range  and  established  major  range 
extensions.  Sturgeon  chub  are  still  present  in  the  Powder  River  (Werdon  1993; 
Gould  1994),  bwer  Yellowstone  River  (Werdon  1993;  1994  MSU  collectbns  by 
Brambtett  et  al.)  and  mid-Missouri  River  (1994  MSU  collectbns  by  Gardner  and 
Grisak).  Furthermore,  collectbns  from  1993  -  1995  have  yielded  signifcant  up  and 
down-stream  range  extensbns  in  the  bwer  Yelbwstone  (MSU  collectbns  by 
Brambtett  et  al.,  Ruggtes  1997  and  Stewart  1994),  mid-Missouri  (MSU  collectbns 
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1 2959  by  Gardner  and  Grisak)  and  the  lower  Missouri  rivers  (Tews  1993  and  Ruggles 

12960  1997).  In  total,  recent  sturgeon  chub  have  been  found  over  some  650  km  in  three 

12961  Montana  rivers  (GduU  1994).  However,  sampling  has  not  been  abte  to  establish 

12962  their  continued  existence  in  the  lower  Teton,  Milk  and  Tongue  rivers  (Gtould  1994). 

1 2963 

12964  Habitat 
12965 

1 2966  Sturgeon  chub  are  highly  adapted  to  life  in  turbid  waters.  They  have  small  eyes 

12967  and  many  external  papillae  on  their  bodies  and  fins,  probably  to  aid  in  locating 

12968  food  (Cross  1967,  Pflieger  1975).   Chub  are  most  closely  associated  with  sites 

1 2969  having  moderate  currents  and  depths  and  sand  or  rock  substrates  (Baxter  and 

12970  Simon  1970;  Brown  1971;  Leeet  al.  1980).  In  the  Powder  River,  sturgeon  chub 

12971  were  taken  most  frequently  at  sites  with  depths  less  than  51  cm  and  depth 

12972  velocities  of  less  than  90  cm/s  at  0.6  depth  (Stewart  1981;  Weidon  1992;  Gould 

1 2973  unpublished  data). 
12974 

12975  Management 

1 2976 

1 2977  The  management  of  this  species  should  involve  routine  monitoring  (once  every 

1 2978  2-3  years)  of  existing  populations.  The  program  should  be  designed  to  monitor 

1 2979  population  trends,  range  expansion  or  tosses  and  collect  addittonal  informatton 

12980  on  life  history  and  ecology.  This  could  be  conducted  while  sampling  for  other 

12981  species.    Recommendations  for  operating  reservoir  and  irrigation  projects  should 

1 2982  be  developed  for  improving  and  maintaining  sturgeon  chub  populations  and 

1 2983  habitats  in  Montana    Reint reduction  of  sturgeon  chub  should  be  considered  for 

1 2984  the  lower  Teton,  Milk  and  Tongue  rivers. 

1 2985 
12986 

1 2987  Conservation  Concerns 
12988 

12989  •     Habitat  alteration  by  dam  operations,  reducing  turbdities  andor  altering 

12990  temperature  and  flow  regimes 

12991  •     Channelization  of  the  Missouri  river  due  to  irrigation  operations  and 

12992  development 

1 2993  •     Decreased  range  and  abundance  of  prey  aquatic  insect  larvae  due  to  dam 

12994  construction  and  snag  removal 

1 2995  •     Removal  of  wild  individuals  used  for  bait  fish 

1 2996  •     Predation  by  non-native  fish 

12997  ■     Low  stream  flows  probably  have  eliminated  some  peripheral  sturgeon 

12998  chub  populations  in  smaller  streams 
12999 

1 3000  Conservation  Strategies 
13001 

1 3002  •     Consider  preparing  management  plan  for  Sturgeon  Chub  or  inclusion  into 

1 3003  other  comprehensive  taxonomic  plan 

13004  •     Support  sustainable  irrigation  projects 
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13005  •     Conservation  practices  on  large  rivers  in  Eastern  Montana 

13006  ■     Increased  monitoring  and  survey  efforts  in  Eastern  Montana 

1 3007  *     Educate  the  public  of  necessity  of  native  species 

1 3008  •     Repopulate  smaller  tributaries  such  as  Teton,  Milk  and  Tongue  to 

13009  establish  periphery  populations 
13010 

13011  Management  Plan 

13012 

13013  None 
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13089       Sicklefin  Chub  (Hybopsis  meeki) 
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Figure  97.   Distribution  of  the  Sicklefin  Chub 
Range 

The  first  observation  of  sicklefin  chub  in  Montana  was  in  1979  in  the  middle 
Missouri  River  upstream  of  Fort  Peck  Fteservoir  (Gould  1981  and  Gardner  and 
Berg  1982).  Until  this  time  they  were  unknown  to  exist  in  the  state  most  likely 
because  of  the  lack  of  sampling  effort  in  eastern  Montana.  At  present,  the 
distribution  of  sicklefin  chub  in  Montana  includes  the  middle  Missouri  River  from 
Cow  Island  downstream  to  the  headwaters  of  Fort  Peck  Reservoir  (Grisak  1996), 
the  bwer  Missouri  River  from  the  mouth  of  Redwater  River  lo  the  Yellowstone 
River  confluence  (Liebelt  1996),  and  in  the  lower  Yellowstone  River,  from  Intake 
Diversion  Dam  to  the  confluence  with  the  Missouri  (Ruggles  1997).  As  of  1 997, 
the  known  range  of  sicklefin  chub  encompasses  nearly  280  kilometers  of  river  in 
the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  drainages. 


Habitat 

Spawning  occurs  in  primary  channel  areas  of  large  turbid  rivers  that  they  inhabit. 
The  spawning  period  is  in  the  summer  months  and  probably  occurs  over  a  wide 
time  span,  similar  to  other  big  river  species.  Young  of  the  year  sicklefin  chub 
have  never  been  collected  and  early  lite  history  remains  a  mystery.  Although  the 
species  has  been  sampled  from  shallow  water  and  rocky  substrate,  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  preference  for  deeper  water  and  sandy  substrate.  Unlike  the 
sturgeon  chub,  all  of  the  Montana  captures  have  been  from  only  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  rivers,  indicating  a  strong  preference  for  large  turbid  rivers. 

Management 
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13121 

13122  The  management  of  this  species  should  involve  routine  monitoring  (once  every 

13123  2-3  years)  of  existing  populations.  The  program  should  be  designed  to  monitor 

13124  population  trends,  range  expansion  or  tosses  and  collect  additbnal  informaton 

13125  on  life  history  and  ecology.  This  could  be  conducted  while  sampling  for  other 

13126  species.  The  lack  of  proper  monitoring  of  these  populations  could  bad  to  their 

13127  demise  by  virtue  of  not  recognizing  if  and  when  they  are  in  jeopardy  of  becoming 

13128  extirpated  by  any  artifciaior  natural  entity.  Recommendations  for  operating 

13129  reservoir  and  irrigation  projects  should  be  developed  for  improving  and 

13130  maintaining  sicklefinchub  populations  and  habitats  in  Montana. 
13131 

1 31 32  Conservation  Concerns 
13133 

13134  •     Habitat  alteration  by  dam  operations,  reducing  turbidities  and'or  altering 

13135  temperature  and  flow  regimes 

13136  •     Channelization  of  the  Missouri  river  due  to  irrigation  operations  and 

13137  development 

13138  •     Decreased  range  and  abundance  of  prey  aquatic  insect  larvae  due  to  dam 

13139  construction  and  snag  removal 

13140  ■     Removal  of  wild  individuals  used  for  bait  fish 

13141  *     Predation  by  non-native  fish 
13142 

13143  Conservation  Strategies 
13144 

13145  •     Consider  preparing  management  plan  for  Sicklefin  Chub  or  inclusion  into 

13146  other  comprehensive  taxonomic  plan 

13147  •     Support  sustainable  irrigation  practices 

13148  •     Conservation  practices  on  large  rivers  in  Eastern  Montana 

13149  *     Increased  monitoring  and  survey  efforts  in  Eastern  Montana 

13150  •     Educate  the  public  of  necessity  of  native  species 
13151 

13152  Management  Plan 

13153 

13154  None 
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Pearl  Dace  {Margariscus  margarita) 
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Figure  98.   Distribution  of  Ire  Pearl  Dace 
Range 

Montana  contains  the  southwestern  periphery  ol  the  continental  range  of  the 
pearl  dace.  In  Montana,  pearl  dace  occur  only  in  the  Missouri  and 
Saskatchewan  River  basins.   Most  known  pearl  dace  localities  are  in  south- 
flowing  tributaries  to  the  Missouri  River  downstream  of  the  confluence  of  the  Milk 
River,  in  the  Milk  River  drainage,  or  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  in 
Glacier  County  and  in  Glacier  National  Park  {SchuKz  1941 ;  Gould  and  Brown 
1968;  Brown  1971 ;  Holton  and  Johnson  2003;  Stash  2001 ;  Bramblett, 
unpublished  data;  Robbin  Wagner,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  personal 
communication,  January  2004). 

Two  previously  reported  localities  for  pearl  dace  in  the  lower  Yellowstone  River 
(Gould  and  Brown  1 968;  Brown  1971 ;  Hofton  and  Johnson  2003)  were  probably 
attributable  to  misidentified  creek  chubs.  The  Goufcl  and  Brown  (1968)  collection 
was  reexamined  and  the  putative  pearl  dace  was  found  to  be  a  creek  chub 
(William  R.  Gould,  Montana  State  U  niversity,  personal  communication,  January 
2004).  Other  surveys  have  failed  to  find  pearl  dace  in  the  Yelbwstone  River 
basin  in  Montana  (Elseret  at.  1980;  Bramblett,  unpublished  data).   Pearl  dace 
appear  to  be  a  glacial  relict  in  Montana  as  they  are  most  commonly  found  in 
formerly  glaciated  portions  of  the  plains  regions. 

Habitat 

Pearl  dace  occur  in  lakes,  cool  bog  ponds,  creeks,  and  cool  springs  (Scott  and 
Crossman  1973).  Little  habitat- related  information  exists  for  this  species  in 
Montana  At  four  stream  locations  where  pearl  dace  were  captured  in 
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1 3224  northeastern  Montana,  average  stream  widths  ranged  from  5.4  to  1 1 .8  m, 

1 3225  average  thalweg  depths  ranged  from  0.4  to  1 .4  m,  substrates  ranged  from  53  to 

1 3226  1 00  %  fine  substrate  (<  0.06  mm),  and  aquatc  macrophytes  were  sparse  to  very 

13227  heavy  (<10%  to  >75%  coverage;  Bramblett,  unpublished  data).   Eleven  fish 

1 3228  species  were  associated  with  pearl  dace  in  seven  collections  from  four  sites  on 

1 3229  four  Montana  streams. 
13230 

13231  Pearl  dace  appearto  prefercool  to  cokhvater  temperatures.   In  Canada,  pearl 

1 3232  dace  were  more  often  found  to  co-occur  with  brook  trout  {Salvelinus  fontinalis) 

13233  and  mottled  sculpin  {Coitus  bairdi)  at  water  temperatures  of  15.8  to  16.6*C,  than 

1 3234  with  smallmouth  bass  [Micropterus  dofomieu)  and  rock  bass  [Ambloplites 

1 3235  rupestris)  at  20.8  to  21 .5*  C  (Becker  1983).  The  upper  tethal  temperature  for 

13236  pearl  dace  was  found  to  be  31.1*  C  (Becker  1983).  In  the  southernmost  part  of 

13237  their  range  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  pearl  dace  were  found  in  streams  that  were 

1 3238  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter,  with  substantial  spring-water  input  (Tsai  and 

13239  Fava  1982).   In  Montana,  pearl  dace  were  captured  in  streams  with  daytime 

1 3240  water  temperatures  in  July- September  ranging  from  9.6  to  23. 1  *  C  (Brambtett, 

1 3241  unpublished  data). 
13242 

13243  Management 

1 3244 

1 3245  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  classify  the  pearl  dace  as  a  species  of  special 

1 3246  concern.  The  primary  management  task  is  to  monitor  the  status  of  the  species  in 

1 3247  Montana   Fish  surveys  supported  by  voucher  specimens  should  be  conducted  in 

13248  streams  across  the  range  of  the  species  to  better  determine  its  geographic 

1 3249  range.   Streams  with  historical  collection  records  should  be  sampled  to  determine 

1 3250  if  the  species  is  still  extant  there.  Further  introductions  or  expansbns  of  the 

13251  ranges  of  introduced  piscivores.  especially  northern  pike,  should  be  discouraged. 

1 3252 

1 3253  Conservation  Concerns 
13254 

1 3255  •     Limited  distribution  in  Montana  renders  it  vulnerable  to  extirpatbn  from  the 

1 3256  state 

1 3257  *     Populations  vulnerable  to  predation  and  competition 

13258  •     Collected  by  anglers  seeking  bait  minnows 

1 3259  •     Anthropogenic  stressors  that  increase  water  temperatures 
13260 

13261  Conservation  Strategies 

1 3262 

1 3263  •     Consider  preparing  management  plan  for  Pearl  Dace  or  inclusbn  into 

1 3264  other  comprehensive  taxonomic  plan 

1 3265  ■     Reduce  introduction  of  non-native  species  into  river  systems 

1 3266  •     Conservation  of  prairie  streams  to  include  less  livestock  use.  increase 

1 3267  riparian  quality,  decrease  fertilizers  and  nutrients  used 

1 3268  •     Educate  anglers  of  importance  of  native  fish 
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1 3269  •     Reduce  stocking  of  non-native  fish  which  may  compete  or  prey  on  this 

13270  species 
13271 

1 3272  Management  Plan 

1 3273 

1 3274  None 
13275 
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1 3321       Blue  Sucker  {Cycleptus  elongates) 
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Figure  99.   Distribution  of  the  Blue  Sucker 
Range 

In  Montana,  blue  suckers  are  found  in  the  Missouri  River  as  far  upriver  as 
Morony  Dam  near  Great  Falls,  and  in  the  Yellowstone  River  upriver  of  Forsyth, 
Montana.  Blue  suckers  have  been  found  in  many  of  the  major  tributary  streams 
during  their  spawning  season.  There  have  been  very  few  blue  suckers  sampled 
in  Fort  Peck  Reservoir,  indicating  their  avoidance  of  lake  environments  (AFS 
website  2003). 

Habitat 

The  blue  sucker  is  adapted  for  life  in  swift  current  areas  with  low  turbidity.  This 
fish  prefers  swift  current  areas  of  large  rivers,  feeding  on  insects  in  cobble  areas 
(Moss  et  al.  1983).  In  the  spring  blue  suckers  migrate  upriver  and  congregate  in 
fast  rocky  areas  to  spawn.  Large  numbers  have  been  observed  migrating  up 
tributary  streams  to  spawn.  The  Tongue,  Marias,  Milk  and  Teton  rivers  are  the 
tributary  streams  most  heavily  used. 

Management 

Management  of  the  blue  sucker  consists  primarylyof  routine  monitoring  of 
population  status  and  habitat  protection.  The  blue  sucker  is  considered  an 
indicator  species  for  ecotype  health  because  of  its  habitat-specific  requirements. 
Current  monitoring  information  indicates  the  populations  are  in  stable  condition. 
Efforts  towards  locating  spawning  and  rearing  areas  should  be  continued.  Habitat 
protection  includes  protecting  or  promoting  the  natural  springtime  hydrograph. 
Establishment  of  more  natural  seasonal  flow  conditions  is  presently  being 
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1 3353  discussed  and  initiated  (or  three  storage  reservoirs  in  Montana  (AFS  website 

13354  2003), 
13355 

1 3356  Conservation  Concerns 
13357 

13358  •     Habitat  changes  caused  by  large  dams  that  block  passage  to  spawning 

1 3359  grounds,  alter  streamf  bw,  and  eliminate  peak  f  bws  that  initiate  spawning 

1 3360  runs.  Dams  also  discharge  cold,  clear  water  as  opposed  to  the  warm, 

13361  turbid  waters  in  which  these  species  evolved 

1 3362  •     Fragmentation  of  habitat  due  to  impoundments 

13363  •     Channelization  of  large  lotc  systems 

1 3364  •     Changes  in  riparian  habitat,  less  regeneration  of  woody  trees  and 

13365  understory 

13366 

1 3367  Conservation  Strategies 

13368 

13369  •     Consider  preparing  management  plan  for  Blue  Sicker  or  inclusion  into 

1 3370  other  comprehensive  taxonomic  plan 

1 3371  •     Continue  conservation  of  habitats  by  managing  grazing  in  riparian  areas 

1 3372  •     Regulate  water  regimes  to  be  more  ctosely  tied  to  natural  water  regimes 

1 3373  •     Create  "fish  wheels'  so  suckers  can  move  upstream  of  river 

1 3374  impoundments 
13375 

1 3376  Management  Plan 

13377 

13378  None 

13379 
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1 3390      Trout-perch  (Percopsis  omiscomaycus) 
13391 
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Figure  100.  Distribution  of  the  Troul-perch 

Range 

In  Montana,  the  trout-perch  occurs  in  the  South  Saskatchewan  River  basin, 
which  drains  northeastern  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation.  Trout-perch  were  not  reported  in  Montana  until 
1968  (Gould  1969),  and  the  only  Montana  collection  records  are  from  Lower  St 
Mary  Lake  {Gould  1969;  Brown  1971)  and  the  associated  St.  Mary  canal  (Hofton 
and  Johnson  1996).  Trout-perch  have  not  been  reported  in  other  areas  of  the 
South  Saskatchewan  River  basin  in  Montana,  such  as  the  Belly  River  and 
Waterton  Lake,  but  they  may  occur  there,  as  this  basin  has  not  been  surveyed 
extensively  (Brown  1971;  L.  Marnell,  National  ParkServce,  personal 
communication,  October  2000).  Moreover,  trout-perch  are  commonly  collected  in 
the  Belly  River  and  Waterton  Lake  systems  in  Alberta  (T.  Clayton,  Alberta 
Environment,  unpublished  data,  January  200 1 ).  Trout-perch  have  also  been 
captured  in  the  Milk  River  in  Alberta  (T,  Clayton,  Alberta  Environment, 
unpublished  data,  January  2001 ).  The  Milk  River  basin  is  outside  of  the  trout- 
perch's  native  range.  Trout-perch  apparently  gained  access  to  the  Milk  River 
basin  via  the  St.  Mary  Canal,  which  connects  the  St.  Mary  River  system  with  the 
North  Fork  Milk  River. 

Habitat 

In  Montana,  trout-perch  are  regularly  captured  in  Lower  Saint  Mary  Lake  and  the 
Saint  Mary  Canal  using  backpack  and  boat  electrofishing  (R.  Wagner,  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  personal  communication,  October  2000).   In  the  lake,  they 
are  associated  with  large  rocky  cover,  and  are  not  captured  over  sandy  or  silty 
substrates.  During  daylight  periods  they  appear  to  use  rocks  as  hiding  cover, 
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13422  white  at  night  they  are  out  of.  but  incbse  proximity,  to  rocky  cover.  In  the  Saint 

1 3423  Mary  Canal,  trout-perch  have  been  captured  in  winter  after  the  canal  head  gate  is 

13424  closed.   In  the  canal,  trout-perch  are  found  in  residual  pools  associated  with 

13425  large,  rocky  cover  or  concrete  riprap  (R.  Wagner,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

13426  personal  communication,  October  2000).   Scott  and  Grossman  (1973)  report  that 

13427  trout-perch  are  typically  a  lake  species  in  eastern  Canada,  but  that  it  also  occurs 

1 3428  in  streams,  including  somewhat  turbid  streams,  in  western  Canada.  Trout-perch 

1 3429  are  reported  to  undergo  diel  migratbns  into  shalbwer  inshore  waters  of  lakes  at 

13430  night  (Brown  1971;  Eddy  and  Underbill  1974;  Becker  1983;  Nelson  and  Paetz 

13431  1992). 
13432 

13433  Management 

1 3434 

1 3435  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  classify  trout-perch  as  a  nongame  wildlife 

13436  species.  They  are  too  small  to  be  sought  by  anglers.  The  entire  known  range  of 

1 3437  trout-perch  in  Montana  is  within  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  Blackfeet  Indian 

13438  Reservation.  Neither  entity  has  a  specific  management  program  for  trout-perch. 

1 3439 

1 3440  Conservation  Concerns 
13441 

1 3442  •     Sensitive  to  pollution  and  sedimentation  associated  with  row  crop 

13443  agriculture,  as  well  as  channelization 

1 3444  *     Sensitive  to  warm  water  temperatures 

1 3445  •     Impoundments  restricting  proper  movement  of  populations 

1 3446 

1 3447  Conservation  Strategies 

1 3448 

13449  *     Consider  preparing  management  plan  for  Trout-perch  or  inclusion  into 

1 3450  other  comprehensive  taxonomic  plan 

13451  •     Surveys  in  the  Belly  River  and  Waterton  Lake  in  Montana  are  needed  to 

13452  establish  the  presence  of  trout-perch  in  these  waters 

1 3453  •     Conservation  of  riparian  areas,  including  increased  restrictions  of 

13454  fertilizers  and  nutrients  seeped  into  waters 

1 3455  ■     Manage  irrigation  and  development  to  improve  connectivity  of  habitat 

1 3456 

1  3457  Management  Plan 

1 3458 

1 3459  None 
13460 
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13487       Burbot  {Lola  Iota) 
13488 


13489 

13490  Figure  101.  Distribution  of  the  Burbot 

13491 

13492  Range 

13493 

13494  Burbot  are  found  in  all  three  major  river  drainages  in  Montana.  Burbot,  also 

1 3495  known  as  ling,  are  usually  found  in  larger  streams  and  cold,  deep  lakes  and 

13496  reservoirs. 
13497 

13498  Habitat 
13499 

13500  Burbot  habitat  includes  large  rivers  and  cold,  deep  lakes  and  reservoirs.  In  lakes, 

13501  they  are  mostly  associated  with  bedrock  and  rubble  substrates  (Eds all  et  al. 

13502  1993).   If  soft  substrates  are  present,  burbot  may  construct  burrows  (Boyeret  al. 

13503  1989).  River  requirements  are  less  understood,  but  some  believe  they  were 

1 3504  originally  restricted  to  backwater  areas  of  cooler  high-altitude  systems  (McPhail 

13505  and  Paragamian  2000).  Their  long  cylindrical  shape  and  poor  swimming  ability 

13506  prevents  them  from  inhabiting  high  current  areas  (Jones  et  al.  1974).  Most 

13507  spawning  is  believed  to  occur  in  lakes  (Scott  and  Grossman  1973;  McPhail  and 

1 3508  Paragamian  2000);  however,  reproduction  may  also  occur  in  rivers  and  streams 

13509  (Cahn  1936;  Amdt  and  Hutchinson  2000;  Paragamian  2000).  They  spawn  in 

1 351 0  shallow  water,  usually  in  rocky  areas. 
13511 

13512  Management 
13513 

1 351 4  Presently,  burbot  management  is  poorly  understood  or  non-existent  (McPhail  and 

13515  Paragamian  2000).  To  implement  any  management  strategies  designed  at 

13516  maintaining  or  enhancing  burbot  populations  in  Montana,  we  must  know  more 

13517  information  regarding  basic  population  characteristics  (e.g.,  population  sizes,  age 

13518  structure,  and  condition).  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  sampte  specifically  for 
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13519  burbot  and  assess  their  population  status  in  Montana  waters.  Sampling  has  been 

1 3520  impeded  by  the  relative  inactivity  of  burbot  during  common  sampling  periods. 

13521  Thus,  basic  population  characteristic  data  (e.g.,  size  structure,  age  structure, 

1 3522  mortality,  size  at  maturity)  is  lacking  throughout  the  state.  The  burbot  population 

1 3523  in  the  Kootenai  River  below  Kootenai  Falls  is  declining  and  because  of  this,  it  has 

1 3524  been  petitioned  for  listing  as  a  federally  endangered  species.  The  decline  in  this 

1 3525  population  has  been  attributed  to  the  operation  of  Libby  Dam  for  hydroelectric 

13526  power  flood  control  Similar  declines  in  burbot  populations  have  been  seen  in 

1 3527  other  states  following  dam  construction, 

13528 

1 3529  Conservation  Concerns 
13530 

13531  •     Overfishing 

13532  •     Poorly  understood  life  history  traits  and  habitat  requirements 

13533  •     Reduced  numbers  in  river  systems  due  to  impoundments 
13534 

1 3535  Conservation  Strategies 
13536 

1 3537  *     Evaluate  angler  exploitation  rates  and  determine  sustain  ability  of  wild 

13538  populations 

1 3539  •     Increased  surveys  to  gain  knowledge 

1 3540  •     Work  with  managing  authorities  to  encourage  reservoir  management  to 

13541  mimic  natural  hydrograph 

13542 

1 3543  Management  Plan 
13544 
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1 3583       Sanger  (Sander  canadensis) 
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Figure  102.  Distribution  of  the  Sauger 

Range 

Sauger  are  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  North  American  fishes  wilh  a 
historical  range  extending  across  most  of  central  and  eastern  North  America  from 
the  St.  Lawrence- Cham  plain  system  south,  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains, 
to  the  Tennessee  River  in  Alabama,  and  northwestward  to  central  Montana  and 
Alberta  {Scott  and  Crossman  1973). 

In  Montana,  historical  distribution  included  the  Missouri  River  and  its  major 
tributaries  downstream  of  Great  Falls  and  the  Yellowstone  River  and  its  major 
tributaries  downstream  of  the  Clark  Fork  (McMahon  and  Gardner  2001 ).  Current 
distribution  in  Montana  has  declined  by  53%  from  historical  levels  with  the  largest 
losses  occurring  in  tributaries  (McMahon  and  Gardner  2001 ).  Current  distribution 
in  the  Missouri  River  drainage  is  confined  to  the  primarystem  Missouri  and  small 
parts  of  the  previously  widely  occupied  Marias,  Musselshell,  and  Milk  rivers 
(McMahon  and  Gardner  2001).  Sauger  are  considered  rare  or  absent  in  other 
major  tributaries  such  as  the  Teton,  Judith,  and  Poplar  rivers  (McMahon  and 
Gardner  2001 ).  In  the  primarystem  Yellowstone  River,  distribution  is  now 
considered  limited  to  downstream  of  Rosebud  Creek;  sauger  are  considered  rare 
or  absent  in  major  tributaries  such  as  the  Big  Horn  and  Tongue  Rivers  although  a 
small,  partially  isolated  populatcn  may  persist  in  the  upper  Powder  River 
(McMahon  and  Gardner  2001;  B.  Stewart,  Wyoming  Department  of  Game  and 
Fish,  Sheridan,  WY,  personal  communication). 
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13615  Habitat 
13616 

13617  Sauger  typically  occurs  in  large  turbid  rivers  and  shallow  turbid  lakes  (Becker 

13618  1983).  Turbidity  is  an  important  delineator  of  suitable  habitat  for  sauger 

13619  Physiological  adaptations,  such  as  a  highly  advanced  tight-gathering  retina,  allow 

13620  sauger  to  thrive  in  bw-light  environments  (AH  and  Anctil  1977;  Crance  1987).  As 

1 3621  cool  water  mesotherms,  sauger  have  a  fairiy  wide  range  of  thermal  tolerance  with 

1 3622  occupied  temperatures  ranging  from  1  to  30  C  and  a  physiological  optimum  of  1 8 

13623  to  24  C  (Crance  1987;  Carlander  1997). 
13624 

1 3625  Sauger  are  heavily  dependent  throughout  their  life  history  on  unimpeded  access 

1 3626  to  the  wide  diversity  of  physical  habitats  that  are  present  in  large  river  systems. 

13627  They  are  considered  to  be  the  most  migratory  percid  (Collette  1977).  Their 

1 3628  migratory  behavior,  which  is  primarily  related  to  spawning,  is  well  documented 

1 3629  throughout  their  range  with  annual  movements  of  up  to  600  km  between 

13630  spawning  and  rearing  habitats  (Nelson  1968;  Collette  et  al.  1977;  Penkal  1992; 

13631  Pegget  al.  1997;  M.  E.Jaeger,  Montana  State  University,  unpublished  data). 

1 3632  Sauger  are  highly  selective  for  spawning  sites  and  commonly  travel  long 

13633  distances  to  aggregate  in  a  relatively  few  discrete  areas  to  spawn  (Nelson  1968; 

13634  Nelson  1969;  Gardner  and  Stewart  1987;  Penkal  1992).  Although  primarystem 

1 3635  spawning  does  occur  (Jeager  2004),  it  has  been  suggested  that  sauger 

13636  populations  are  strongly  reliant  on  access  to  large  tributaries  for  spawning 

13637  (Nelson  1968;  Gardner  and  Stewart  1987;  Penkal  1992;  Hesse  1994;  McMahon 

13638  1999).   Spawning  locations  are  associated  with  unque  geomorphic  features, 

13639  such  as  bluff  pools  and  bedrock  reefs,  and  rocky  substrates  over  which  sauger 

13640  broadcast  their  eggs  (Nelson  1968;  Gardner  and  Stewart  1987;  Hesse  1994; 

13641  Jeager  2004).   During  a  10- 12  day  period  following  emergence,  its  thought  that 

13642  larval  sauger  drift  long  distances  down  stream-- up  to  300  kilometers-prior  to 

13643  gaining  the  ability  to  maneuver  horizontally  and  begin  feeding  (Nelson  1968; 

13644  Penkal  1992;  McMahon  1999).  Juveniles  rear  in  sde  channels,  backwaters, 

13645  oxbows,  and  other  off-channel  habitats  during  spring  and  summer  before  shifting 

13646  to  primary  channel  habitats  in  autumn  (Gardner  and  Berg  1980;  Gardner  and 

13647  Stewart  1987;  Hesse  1994).  Adult  sauger  also  use  off-channel  and  channel- 

1 3648  margin  habitats  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  perbds  of  high  f  bw  and 

1 3649  turbidity,  and  then  move  to  deeper  primary  channel  habitats  in  late  summer  and 

1 3650  autumn  as  decreasing  flows  and  turbidities  cause  suitable  off-channel  habitats  to 

13651  become  unavailable  (Hesse  1994;  M.  E.  Jaeger  2004). 
13652 

13653  Management 
13654 

1 3655  Mitigation  of  habitat  loss  and  fragmentation  holds  the  most  potential  for  recovery 

1 3656  of  this  species.  Removal  of  primarystem  and  tributary  impoundments,  which 

1 3657  would  restore  natural  f  bw  and  sediment  regimes,  natural  channel  and  habitat 

1 3658  formatbn  processes,  and  population  and  habitat  connectivity,  would  be  the  single 

1 3659  most  effective  restorative  action  that  could  be  taken  and  holds  far  and  away  the 

1 3660  greatest  potential  for  recovery  of  sauger  and  other  imperiled  large  river  fishes  in 
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13661  Montana  Although  such  restorative  measures  are  unlikely  at  this  time,  other 

13662  restoration  potential  does  exist  and  is  being  pursued.   Improved  passage  at 

13663  several  irrigation-related  migratory  barriers  is  being  planned  and  implemented. 

13664  Similarly,  fish  screens  and  return  strictures  have  been  installed  and  more  are 

1 3665  planned  to  minimize  entrainment  of  fish  in  irrigatbn  canals.  Negotiatcns  to 

1 3666  restore  instream  flows  in  some  tributaries,  especially  during  critical  spring 

1 3667  spawning  times,  are  ongoing.  Flow  releases  from  primarystem  dams  can  also  be 

1 3668  regulated  throughout  the  year  to  maximize  spawning  success  and  year-class 

13669  strength  of  sauger  (Nelson  1968;  Walburg  1972).  Angler  harvest  has  been 

13670  restricted  to  reduce  fishing  mortality  in  areas  where  declines  in  sauger 

1 3671  abundances  are  most  marked.  Supplementation  of  sauger  populations  by 

13672  artificial  propagation  is  being  attempted  to  bolster  abundances  and  restore 

1 3673  sauger  to  areas  where  they  have  been  extirpated.  Levels  of  introgression  with 

13674  walleye  are  being  investigated  to  determine  the  threat  to  sauger  as  walleye 

1 3675  populations  expand.    Additionally,  extant  sauger  populations  are  being  closely 

1 3676  monitored  and  research  is  being  conducted  to  fill  informatbn  gaps  to  allow 

1 3677  managers  to  determine  how  and  where  restoration  and  conservatbn  efforts  can 

1 3678  be  most  effectively  directed, 
13679 

1 3680  Conservation  of  what  habitat  remains  should  also  be  recognized  as  essential  to 

13681  the  recovery  and  restoration  of  sauger  in  Montana  Montana  boasts  some  of  the 

13682  most  pristine  large-river  habitat  in  the  United  States.   Preservation  of  natural 

1 3683  hydrographs,  natural  processes  of  channel  formation,  and  high  degrees  of 

1 3684  connectivity  where  they  currently  exist  should  be  considered  among  the  highest 

1 3685  priorities  for  sauger  conservation  and  recovery.   Preservation  of  existing  habitat 

1 3686  can  best  occur  by  minimizing  the  diversion  of  water  from  river  channels  and 

1 3687  limiting  processes  such  as  channelization  and  stream-bank  armoring  that  result 

1 3688  in  loss  of  important  off-channel  habitats.  Additionally,  it  is  important  that  further 

1 3689  disruptions  to  the  connectivity  of  tributary  and  primarystem  habitats  be  prevented 

13690  to  avoid  further  declines  in  abundance  and  distribution  of  sauger  in  Montana 
13691 

1 3692  Conservation  Concerns 
13693 

13694  •     Water  withdraws  resulting  in  low  river  flows 

1 3695  •     Reservoir  operation  that  alters  the  natural  hydrograph 

13696  •     Barriers  that  negatively  influence  spawning  movement  patterns  and  larval 

13697  drift 

1 3698  •     Channelization  and  loss  of  side  channel  habitat  for  larval  and  juvenile 

13699  sauger 

1 3700  •     Hybridization  with  walleye 

13701  •     Negative  interactions  with  other  species  sixh  as  walteye  and  smallmouth 

13702  bass 

1 3703  •     Overexploitation 
13704 

13705 
13706 
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1 3707  Conservation  Strategies 

13708 

1 3709  •     Removal  of  primarystem  and  tributary  impoundments 

13710  •     Improved  passage  at  several  irrigation- related  migratory  barriers 

1 371 1  •     Flow  releases  from  primarystem  dams  can  also  be  regulated  throughout 

1 371 2  the  year  to  maximize  spawning  success  and  year-class  strength  of  sauger 

13713  •     Minimizing  the  diversion  of  water  from  river  channels  and  limiting 

13714  processes  such  as  channelization  and  stream-bank  armoring  that  result  in 

1 371 5  loss  of  important  off-channel  habitats 
13716 

1 371 7  Management  Plan 
13718 
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13797  Component  IV:  Greatest  Inventory  Needs 

13798 

1 3799  "Over  time,  this  strategy  will  allow  us  to  collect  data  for  1)  for  species  we 

1 3800  do  not  have  sufficient  information  to  determine  their  level  of  conservation 

13801  need,  2)  species  that  we  important  or  indicator  species  for  health  of 

1 3802  certain  communities,  or  3)  species  we  think  can  help  us  measure  the 

1 3803  success  we  are  having  at  conserving  our  fish  and  wildlife  using  a 

1 3804  comprehensive  approach" 
13805 

13806  Prior  to  assessing  inventory  needs,  we  obtained  and  entered  130,000  additional 

13807  observation  points  to  the  POD  maintained  by  the  Montana  Natural  Heritage 

13808  Program.  However,  many  species  still  have  inadequate  amounts  of  data,  poor 

1 3809  quality  data,  or  the  information  is  outdated.  Without  adequate  occurrence  data  it 

13810  is  difficult  to  determine  the  abundance  or  distribution  of  the  species,  making  it 

1381 1  impossible  to  confidently  classify  the  need  for  conservation  of  a  species  and  the 

13812  habitats  that  sustain  them.  Likewise,  many  species  and  groups  of  species  that 

13813  might  have  adequate  observations  offer  unique  opportunities  to  gauge  the  health 

13814  of  other  fish  and  wildlife  as  well  as  habitats  through  ongoing  monitoring.  We 

13815  define  inventory  as  collecting  data  in  order  to  establish  the  occurrence  and 

13816  distributbn  of  species,  but  we  also  recognized  that  collecting  data  in  order  to 

13817  establish  population  trends  of  species  statewide  overtime  is  important  and  could 

13818  occur  coincident  ally  with  inventory  efforts.  Future  versbns  of  this  Strategy 

13819  should  consider  developing  separate  species  monitoring  and  species  research 

1 3820  components  that  assign  species  and  species  groups  to  Tiers  based  on  specific 

13821  need  for  trend  monitoring  or  research. 
13822 

1 3823  The  following  species  and  groups  of  species  were  identified  as  Tier  I  (in  greatest 

1 3824  need  of  inventory).  This  Tier  assignment  is  separate  from  the  species 

1 3825  component  Tier  assignments  provided  earlier  in  this  Strategy.  In  other  words  the 

1 3826  Species  assigned  Tier  I  for  this  inventory  component  were  assessed  regardless  if 

1 3827  the  species  has  a  population  considered  tow  or  declining.  Ongoing  inventory  for 

1 3828  the  following  groups  should  continue  and  coordinated  efforts  should  be  made  to 

1 3829  inventory  these  groups  and  species.  The  following  legend  can  be  used  to 

13830  provide  information  about  why  a  group  or  species  has  been  classified  as  Tier  I, 

13831  andean  also  be  used  to  frame  experimental  design.    All  species  and  group 

1 3832  inventory  Tier  assignments  can  be  found  in  Tables  8  and  9. 
13833 

13834  Legend  for  Groups  &  Species  in  Greatest  Inventory  Needs: 

13835 

13836  Inventory: 

13837 

13838  I1  Observational  data  are  lacking 

1 3839  l:  Observational  data  are  outdated 

1 3840  I1  Observational  data  are  of  poor  quality 

13841  I*  :Statewide  inventory  needed 

13842  T  localized  inventory  needed 
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13843 
13844 
13845 
13846 
13847 

13848 
13849 

13850 

13851 

13852 

13853 

13854 

13855 

13856 

13857 

13858 

13859 

13860 

13861 

13862 

13863 

13864 

13865 

13866 

13867 

13868 
13869 
13870 
13871 
13872 
13873 
13874 
13875 
13876 
13877 

13878 
13879 
13880 
13881 
13882 
13883 
13884 
13885 
13886 
13887 

13888 


I6  :  Group/Species  requite  targeted  survey  efforts 

I   ilnformation  required  to  know  is  species  a  migratory  or  peripheral  species 

I"  iMonitoring  efforts  required 

Other: 

O1  iDependant  on  critical  habitats 

Of  Opportunity  exists  for  Law  Enforcement  to  assist  with  inventory 

Groups  with  Greatest  Inventory  Needs 


Birds,  owls  group 

Birds,  shore  bird  s/waterbirds  group 

Fish-Prairie  group 

Mammals,  bats  group 

Mammals,  small  group 

Reptiles  group 

Crayfish  Group 

Mussels  group 

Invertebrate  Group 


r 

,f, 

i6,o 

i\ 

i6,o 

1 

i\ 

Is 
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J4, 
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|' 

J4 

Is 
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,i4, 
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| 

,i\ 

Is 

I ' 

,i\ 

i4 

,i\ 
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Species  with  Greatest  Inventory  Needs 


American  Bittern                                         1  , 

.I4, 

O' 

Black-crowned  Night-heron                       l\ 

I4, 

O' 

White-faced  Ibis  "                                       1', 

,I4, 

o1 

Northern  Goshawk                                     1  , 

.1', 

r 

Columbia  Sharp-tailed  Grouse                  1  , 

.1', 

r 

YelbwRail                                                   l', 

.I4, 

r 

Greater  Yellowlegs                                     I1, 

,l\ 

r 

Solitary  Sandpiper                                      1', 

,l4, 

T 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper                           1  , 

,l4, 

r 

Western  Sandpiper                                     1  , 

.I4, 

r 

Least  Sandpiper                                         1  , 

I4, 

T 

Baird's  Sandpiper                                       1', 

I4, 

r 

Pectoral  Sandpiper                                     1", 

,l4, 

r 

Dunlin                                                           1  , 

J4, 

r 

Long-billed  Dowitcher                                 1  , 

.I4, 

r 

Arctic  Tern                                                   1  , 

J4, 

r 

Black-billed  Cuckoo                                    I1, 

,l4, 

o1 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo                                  1', 

,I4, 

r.o- 

Bam  Owl                                                      l\ 

.I4, 

r.o' 

Northern  Hawk  Owl                                    1  , 

.I4, 

is 

Common  Nighthawk                                   1  , 

.I4. 

i6,iu 

Common  Poorwill                                        1', 

I4, 

i6,  i" 

Black  Swift                                                   1' 

,1s, 

is,im,o 
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13889 

Chimney  Swift                                             1  , 

.iM'.o' 

13890 

White-throated  Swift                                   1', 

.IMMM11 

13891 

Black-chinned  Hummingbird                      l\ 

T.O1 

13892 

Alder  Flycatcher                                          I1, 

,iMMM 

13893 

Purple  Martin                                               1  , 

,iMM; 

13894 

Canyon  Wren                                              1  , 

.iMMM.o' 

13895 

Sedge  Wren                                                1', 

T.i' 

13896 

American  Dipper                                         l\ 

iMMM" 

13897 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher                               1  , 

.  Is.  Is.  r 

13898 

Eastern  Bluebird                                         1  , 

.iM" 

13899 

Western  Bluebird                                        l\ 

.iMM" 

13900 

Black-and-white  Warbler                            1', 

,iMMM.o' 

13901 

Indigo  Bunting                                             1', 

,iMMu.o' 

13902 

Green-tailed  Townee                                  1  , 

.iMM",©1 

13903 

Field  Sparrow                                              1  , 

iMMM" 

13904 

Le  Conte's  Sparrow                                    1  , 

iM' 

13905 

Nelson's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow                  l\ 

,IM' 

13906 

Black  Rosy-finch                                         1', 

,IM' 

13907 

Torrent  Sculpin                                           1  , 

,iJ 

13908 

Spoonhead  Sculpin                                    1  , 

I4 

13909 

Shortnose  Gar                                            1  , 

,1s 

13910 

Lake  Trout  (native  lakes)                            l\ 

MB,tf 

13911 

Western  Silvery  Minnow                            1', 

,IMMU 

13912 

Brassy  Minnow                                            1  , 

,iMMM 

13913 

Plains  Minnow                                             1  , 

,iMMM 

13914 

Pearl  Dace                                                   l\ 

,iJ 

13915 

Trout-perch                                                  1', 

.  i1 

13916 

Iowa  Darter                                                 l\ 

.i1 

13917 

Arctic  Shrew                                                1  , 

.  Is.  r 

13918 

Northern  Myotis                                           1  , 

.IM" 

13919 

Eastern  Red  Bat                                         l\ 

,iM' 

13920 

Spotted  Bat                                                 1', 

,IMMM 

13921 

Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat                         1", 

.M.f.r.o1 

13922 

Pallid  Bat                                                     l', 

i*.i' 

13923 

American  Pika                                             1  , 

,iMM".o' 

13924 

Eastern  Cottontail                                       1  , 

i*.i' 

13925 

Black-tailed  Jackrabbit                               I1, 

,  Is.  i'.  iM 

13926 

Uinta  Chipmunk                                          l\ 

,  Is,  i& 

13927 

Hoary  Marmot                                             1  , 

.iMM",©1 

13928 

Uinta  Ground  Squinel                                 1, 

,  Is,  i6,  iH 

13929 

Wyoming  Ground  Squinel                          1  , 

,  Is,  i6,  iu 

13930 

Northern  Flying  Squirrel                             l\ 

,  Is.  Is.  iM 

13931 

Idaho  Pocket  Gopher                                 1', 

,  Is,  Is,  iM 

13932 

Hispid  Pocket  Mouse                                  1  , 

.  Is.  i" 

13933 

Water  Vote                                                   l', 

,iMMH 

13934 

Sagebrush  Vole                                          1  , 

,iMMH 
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13935 
13936 
13937 
13938 
13939 
13940 
13941 

13942 

13943 

13944 

13945 

13946 

13947 

13948 

13949 

13950 

13951 

13952 

13953 

13954 

13955 

13956 

13957 

13958 

13959 

13960 

13961 

13962 

13963 

13964 

13965 

13966 

13967 

13968 

13969 

13970 

13971 

13972 

13973 

13974 

13975 

13976 

13977 

13978 

13979 

13980 
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Northern  Bog  Lemming 
Meadow  Jumping  Mouse 
Common  Porcupine 
Western  Spotted  Skunk 
Snapping  Turtle 
Spiny  Softs  hell 
Northern  Alligator  Lizard 
Western  Skink 
Rubber  Boa 

Western  Hognose  Snake 
Milk  Snake 
Smooth  Green  Snake 
Calico  Crayfish 
Virile  Crayfish 
A  Crayfish 
Signal  Crayfish 
Black  Sandshell 
Western  Pearlshell 


Revision  and  Monitoring  of  the  Strategy 

The  scope  of  this  Strategy  exceeds  the  funding  provided  through  the  State 
Wildlife  Grants  (SWG)  that  would  be  necessaiy  to  fully  implement  the 
conservation  strategies  Identified  in  each  of  the  four  components.  As  of  2005, 
SWG  funding  is  authorized  on  an  annual  basis  and  the  amount  can  vary  from 
year  to  year  The  unstable  nature  of  this  funding  will  continue  to  serve  as  a 
roadblock  that  could  prevent  FWP  and  its  partners  from  committing  to  long-term 
conservation  projects.  Due  to  these  factors,  caution  should  be  used  when 
attempting  to  apply  performance  measures  to  any  of  the  components  of  this  plan. 
At  current  levels  and  time  intervals  of  SWG  funding,  the  Inventory  and  Monitoring 
component  of  the  Strategy  is  the  most  likely  to  be  more  completely  implemented 
and  therefore,  provide  more  adequate  results  that  can  be  for  monitored  through 
performance  measures. 

The  Montana  Comprehensive  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Strategy  is 
intended  to  be  dynamic  and  the  potential  exists  to  review  and  revise  priorities 
and  monitor  success  within  two  of  the  four  components  (species  and  inventory) 
at  short  term  intervals.  Although  this  would  not  always  be  necessary,  it  is 
mentioned  to  demonstrate  the  degree  to  which  these  two  components  are 
connected  and  automated.  The  remaining  two  components  (focus  areas  and 
community  types)  are  linked  as  well,  however,  performance  measures  of 
landscape  or  community  level  health  and  conservation  success  are  more  difficult 
to  parameterize  and  measure.  Adequate  information  does  not  exist  to  establish 
a  statewide  baseline  of  landcover  types  or  habitat  conditions  that  contain 
consistent  estimates  of  precision.   For  example,  classified  sagebrush  land  cover 
types  in  the  existing  database  have  a  relatively  low  confidence  interval  attached 
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13981  to  them.  Likewise,  true  community  structures  have  not  necessarily  been 

1 3982  established  and  validated  for  Montana's  fish  and  wildlife  and  their  related  habitats 

1 3983  and  geo-climatic  factors.  The  necessary  land  covers  and  community  type 

1 3984  structures  will  need  to  be  developed  and  refined  between  the  beginning  of 

1 3985  Strategy  implementation  and  the  next  review  cycle. 

1 3986 

1 3987  Because  the  components  range  from  broad  to  fine-scate,  the  time  needed  to 

1 3988  detect  the  success  of  implementation  may  vary  from  years  to  decades.  As  such, 

13989  we  will  revise  and  monitor  conservation  success  for  each  of  the  four  components 

13990  at  different  intervals.    Although  components  will  be  monitored  separately,  the 

13991  overall  Strategy  will  be  revised  every  six  years.  The  following  is  the  general 

1 3992  timetable  for  monitoring  and  revision, 
13993 


Component 

Monitoring  (FWP 

Revisbn  (FWP  Responsive 

Information  Management 

Management  Unit) 

Unit) 

Focus  Areas 

Every  6  years 

Every  6  Years 

Community  Types 

Every  6  years 

Every  6  Years 

Species 

Annually 

Every  6  Years 

Inventory 

Annually 

Every  6  Years 

13994 

13995  Conservation  Focus  Areas 

13996 

1 3997  Conservation  Focus  Areas  were  identified  that  provide  some  of  the  greatest 

1 3998  opportunities  to  conserve  the  community  types  and  species  in  greatest  need  of 

1 3999  conservation.  The  long-term  success  at  conserving  these  areas  can  be 

1 4000  measured  by  measuring  the  health  of  the  communities  and  species  that  are 

14001  associated  with  these  areas.  In  most  cases  these  long-term  successes  will 

14002  require  decades  to  detect  In  the  absence  of  other  means,  progress  toward 

14003  implementing  the  conservation  strategies  described  for  each  Focus  Area  will  be 

1 4004  used  as  the  performance  measure  for  this  component.  Implementation  will  be 

14005  measured  as  not  implemented,  partially  implemented,  fully  implemented,  or 

14006  ongoing  indefinite  implementation  needed.  In  the  future,  if  adequate  land  cover 

1 4007  layers  are  developed,  and  communities  are  defined,  methods  for  monitoring  the 

1 4008  health  and  status  of  the  communities  and  species  within  focus  areas  could  be 

14009  refined.  The  FWP  Responsive  Management  Unit  will  coordinate  the  revisbn  of 

14010  this  component  incoordination  with  the  Information  Management  Unit  and  FWP 

1401 1  fish  and  wildlife  staff  every  six  years  in  collaboration  with  our  partners  and  with 

14012  public  review. 
14013 

14014  Community  Types 
14015 

14016  Fish  and  wildlife  communities  have  not  been  defined  in  Montana  Although  much 

14017  of  the  information  contained  in  this  Strategy  is  not  new,  the  Strategy  planning 

14018  process  provided  an  opportunity  to  begin  developing  general  and  essential 

14019  associations  for  all  fish  and  wildlife  species  with  their  habitats  by  building  on 
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14020  many  years  research  and  work  We  linked  fish  and  wifcllrte  with  plants  and 

14021  geoclimatic  characteristics  to  attempt  and  create  community  types.  In  the  future, 

1 4022  much  research  is  needed  to  fully  develop  and  validate  true  fish  and  wildlife 

1 4023  communities  in  Montana.  Success  at  conserving  these  communities  could  then 

1 4024  be  measured  by  using  an  index  of  overall  community  conditions.   Stxcess  at 

1 4025  conserving  communities  will  require  long  term  conservation  efforts  and  success 

1 4026  will  most  likely  be  detected  on  the  scale  of  decades  versus  years. 

1 4027 

1 4028  In  the  absence  of  validated  communities  for  Montana,  progress  toward 

14029  implementing  the  conservation  strategies  described  for  each  Community  Type 

14030  will  be  used  as  the  performance  measure  for  this  component.   Implementation 

14031  will  be  measured  as  not  implemented,  partially  implemented,  fully  implemented, 

1 4032  or  ongoing  indefinite  implementation  needed.  Once  validated  communities  have 

1 4033  been  defined  for  Montana,  monitoring  the  health  and  status  of  the  communities 

1 4034  will  provide  measures  of  success  for  implemented  conservation  strategies.  The 

14035  FWP  Responsive  Management  Unit  will  coordinate  the  revision  of  this 

14036  component  incoordination  with  the  Informatbn  Management  Unit  and  FWP  fish 

1 4037  and  wildlife  staff  every  six  years  in  collaboration  with  our  partners  and  with  public 

1 4038  review. 

14039 

14040  Species 
14041 

14042  The  FWP  Informatbn  Management  Unit  will  monitor  success  of  implementing  the 

14043  species  component  of  the  Strategy  annually.  The  Montana  Animal  Species  of 

1 4044  Concern  List  cooperatively  maintained  by  FWP  and  NHP  will  be  used  as  a 

14045  performance  measure  for  this  component.  Each  year  the  NHP  Senior  Zoologist 

14046  and  the  Chief  of  the  FWP  Information  Unit  will  conduct  a  review  of  the  list  using  a 

14047  protocol  developed  by  NaturServe  and  modified  by  Montana  The  review 

1 4048  combines  the  quantitative  documentation  approach  from  NaturServe  with 

1 4049  professional  knowledge  of  staff  from  numerous  agencies  and  organizations  to 

14050  determine  species  status.   Subsequent  to  the  annual  review,  the  FWP 

14051  Informatbn  Management  Unit  will  use  information  from  the  updated  Species  of 

1 4052  Concern  list  to  re-calculate  the  assignment  of  level  of  conservatbn  need  to  all 

1 4053  Montana  fish  and  wildlife  specbs  as  described  in  the  species  methods  section  of 

1 4054  this  Strategy.   Changes  in  Tbr  assignment  will  be  used  to  help  gauge  if  species 

14055  are  being  successfully  conserved  in  Montana.  Overall,  any  species  that  moves 

14056  from  a  higher  Tier  to  a  lower  Tier  (for  example  Tier  I  to  Tier  II),  or  off  the  list 

14057  entirely,  will  be  noted  as  a  positive.  Species  that  move  from  a  being  lower  Tier  to 

14058  a  higher  Tbr  will  be  identified  as  a  ^matter  of  concern".* 
14059 

14060  'Note:  Upward  movement  of  species  in  Ter assignment  shoukl  nol  be  considered  a 

14061  conservation  failure.  If  inventory  needs  are  successful/  addressed  awareness  will  be 

1 4062  raised  of  Ihe  imperiled  status  of  some  species  thai  were  previously  not  known  due  1o 

14063  inadequate  observational  or  monitoring  data.  Lkewise  prudent  judgment  should  be  used 

14064  when  considering  a  downward  movement  of  species  in  Tier  assignment  as  a 

14065  conservation  success  because  addressing  inventory  needs  will  also  raee  awareness  of 

1 4066  the  healthy  status  of  some  species  thai  were  previously  not  know  due  to  inadequate 

14067  observationalor  monitoring  data.  Hisimpossbte  in  most  cases  to  link  specie 
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14068  conservation  aclbnslo  ihe  success  or  failure  of  a  specks  and  for  ihe  reason,  ihe  SOC 

1 4069  ttsl  b  used  as  a  tool  for  helping  lo  gauge  success  nol  quaniHy  H. 

1 4070 

1 4071  Identifying  if  conservation  strategies  identified  for  each  of  the  Tier  I  species  are 

14072  being  implemented  will  also  be  used  as  a  performance  measure  for  this 

14073  component.  Implementation  will  be  measured  as  not  implemented,  partially 

14074  implemented,  fully  implemented,  or  ongoing  indefinite  implementation  needed. 

14075  The  FWP  Responsive  Management  Unit  will  coordinate  the  revisbnof  this 

14076  component  in  coordinaton  with  the  Information  Management  Unit  and  FWP  fish 

1 4077  and  wildlife  staff  every  six  years  in  collaboration  with  our  partners  and  with  public 

1 4078  review. 
14079 

14080  Inventory 
14081 

14082  The  FWP  Information  Management  Unit  will  measure  success  in  the  inventory 

14083  component  of  the  Strategy  annually.  The  performance  measure  for  this 

1 4084  component  will  be  the  FWP/NHP  point  observation  database  (POD).  The 

1 4085  database  is  the  statewide  clearinghouse  for  fish  and  wildlife  species  data  from 

14086  many  agencies  and  organizations  such  as  FWP,  NHP,  USFS,  TNC  and  The 

1 4087  Audubon  Society  for  species  not  currently  being  monitored  any  other  way.  The 

1 4088  POD  will  be  queried  to  determine  if  gaps  in  occurence  data  for  species  and 

1 4089  species  groups  identified  in  the  Strategy  as  in  greatest  need  of  inventory  have 

1 4090  been  met.  The  Tier  assignments  for  species  and  species  groups  will  be 

14091  recalculated  based  on  the  updated  POD  and  other  information  and  revised 

1 4092  priorities  for  Inventory  will  be  updated  in  the  web  based  Strategy  and  then 

14093  transmitted  to  FWP's  collaborators.  The  FWP  Responsive  Management  Unit  will 

14094  coordinate  the  revision  of  this  component  incoordination  with  the  Information 

14095  Management  Unit  and  FWP  fish  and  wildlife  staff  every  six  years  in  collaboration 

1 4096  with  our  partners  and  with  public  review. 
14097 

14098 
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14098  Law  Enforcement,  Con/Ed,  and  State  Parks 

14099 

1 41 00  To  date,  Congressional  wording  of  legislation  has  not  albwed,  or  as  limited,  the 

14101  direct  allocation  of  SWG  funds  to  projects  pertaining  to  law  enforcement, 

1 41 02  outreach  or  activities  in  state  parks.  This  does  not  mean  that  opportunities  do 

14103  not  exist  for  developing  projects  within  these  areas  that  woufcl  provide  benefits  to 

14104  species  and  habitats  in  greatest  need  of  conservation.   In  fact,  activities  of  this 

1 41 05  type  have  already  been  and  continue  to  be  conducted  within  each  of  these  areas 

1 41 06  without  SWG  funding.   Law  enforcement  officers  regularly  use  domestic  livestock 

1 41 07  to  assist  fisheries  bblogists  with  the  transport  of  arctic  grayling  and  cutthroat 

1 41 08  trout  for  restoration  projects  occurring  in  wilderness  and  remote  areas  of  the 

14109  state.  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  Conservation  Education  staff  have  been 

1 41 1 0  instrumental  in  helping  develop  information  strategies  for  the  SWG  planning 

141 1 1  efforts,  and  are  actively  involved  in  issues  related  to  many  species  and  habitats 

141 12  described  in  this  Strategy  such  as  toons,  native  fish,  and  invasive  species  that 

1 41 1 3  require  intense  education  and  informatton  campaigns  in  order  to  address  human 

1 41 1 4  related  conservation  concerns.  Montana's  State  Parks  have  been  involved  with 

141 15  recent  inventory  of  small  mammals,  bats  and  other  wildlife  species  that  have 

1 41 1 6  been  identified  as  in  greatest  need  and  offer  an  unequaled  venue  for 

1 41 1 7  communicating  the  foundations  of  comprehensive  conservation  to  Montana's 

1 41 1 8  public  through  interpretation  and  hands  on  experience.  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  & 

141 19  Parks  firmly  believes  that  the  successful  implementation  of  this  Strategy  will 

14120  require  that  law  enforcement,  conservation  education  and  state  parks  be 

14121  engaged  in  activities  and  be  eligible  for  funding. 
14122 

14123  The  following  list  is  intended  to  provide  examples  of  how  these  areas  of  FWP 

14124  could  be  integrated  with  the  implementation  of  the  FWP  Comprehensive  Fish  and 

14125  Wildlife  Conservation  Strategy.  The  list  is  not  complete,  but  should  provide  an 

14126  idea  of  the  diversity  of  opportunity  that  exists  and  will  be  required. 
14127 

14128  Law  Enforcement 
14129 

1 41 30  •     Investigation  and  prosecution  of  individuals  who  seek  to  profit  through  the 

14131  commercial  exploitation  of  sensitive  species  or  species  of  special  concern 
14132 

1 41 33  •     Ftegular  patrols,  presence  and  covert  operatbns  in  areas  where  sensitive 

1 41 34  species  projects  (such  as  brood  stock  ponds  or  in-channel  spawning  and 

1 41 35  rearing  areas  for  natives  fish)  and  efforts  are  in  process 
14136 

1 41 37  *     Investigate  and  prosecute  illegal  introducttons  of  fish  and  wildlife.  Provide 

1 41 38  an  enforcement  presence  in  areas  where  the  transportation  of  live  fish  to 

1 41 39  other  bodies  of  water  is  suspected  to  occur 
14140 

14141  *     Through  SWG,  augment  financial  resources  through  overtime  and  other 

14142  means,  for  special  species  related  projects  that  merit  an  enhanced 

14143  presence  or  protection  by  law  enforcement  offcers 
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14144 

14145  •     Participate  in  the  planning  and  management  of  sensitive  species,  offering 

14146  social  component  information  in  season-setting,  season-types  or  special 

14147  regulations  for  certain  areas  that  would  seive  to  enhance  certain  game 

14148  species  of  concern 
14149 

14150  •     Utilize  relationships  built  with  other  resource  agency's  law  enforcement 

14151  and  wildlife  control  divisions  in  the  protection  and  enhancement  of 

14152  sensitive  species 
14153 

14154  •     Focus  attention  on  violations  associated  with  snowmobiles.  ATV's,  and 

14155  water-based  recreation  that  directly  affect  fish  and  wildlife  and  their 

14156  habitats  during  certain  times  of  the  year 
14157 

14158  •     Expand  investigations  and  prosecution  of  individuals  involved  in  the 

14159  introduction  of  non-native  or  exotc  plants  and  animals 
14160 

14161  •     Continue  a  leadership  role  in  the  on-the-ground  efforts  to  resolve  conflicts 

1 41 62  between  wildlife  and  humans  (bears,  ungulates  in  urban  environments, 

1 41 63  etc.)  Develop  new  technologies,  equipment  and  approashes  to  reduce  the 

1 41 64  effects  of  wildlife  damage  to  private  property 
14165 

1 41 66  •     Provide  the  equipment  and  technical  expertise  in  the  logistics  of 

1 41 67  transporting  personnel,  equipment  and  fish'wildlife  species  in  restoratcn 

14168  efforts 
14169 

1 41 70  •     Provide  increased  field  assistance  as  well  as  informational  support  to 

1 41 71  biologists  in  the  carrying-out  of  fish  and  wildlife  inventories,  tagging  and 

1 41 72  marking  operations,  etc, 
14173 

1 41 74  *     Dovetail  efforts  with  the  Conservaton  Education  Division  in  preparing 

14175  sensitive  species  issues  presentations  in  public  forums  such  as  Hunter 

14176  Education  classes,  school  programs,  and  in  the  media. Work  with 

1 41 77  biologists  to  conduct  inventory  of  fish  and  wildlife  through  tagging, 

1 41 78  investigation  of  illegal  kills  and  harvest,  and  road  kills.  Special 

1 41 79  opportunities  exist  in  wilderness  and  remote  areas  where  officers  can 

1 41 80  provide  domestic  livestock  for  trans  port  at  ion.  Opportunities  exist  at  check 
14161  stations  and  especially  with  species  such  as  wolfs,  raptors,  and 

14182  furbearers. 

14183 

14184  *     Work  directly  with  bblogists  with  species  related  to  issues  such  as 

14185  disease,  and  re- introduction 
14186 

1 41 87  *     Help  conserve  habitats  by  addressing  issues  related  to  snowmobiles  and 

14188  ATV's,  no-wake  zones.exotic  introductions  of  plants  and  animals, 

14189  human'bear  and  wolf  conflcts,  310  permit  vblations 
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14190  Conservation  Education 
14191 

14192  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks'  mission  is  to  provide  for  the  stewardship  of  the 

14193  fish,  wildlife,  parks  and  recreational  resources  of  Montana,  white  contributing  to 

14194  the  quality  of  life  for  present  and  future  generatbns.  To  carry  out  its  mission, 

14195  FWP's  Conservation  Education  Division  strives  to  provide  and  support  fiscally 

14196  responsible  programs  that  help  Montanans  and  other  understand  and  appreciate 

14197  the  importance  of  the  conservation  and  management  of  Montana's: 
14198 

14199  •     Aquatic  ecosystems,  habitats,  and  species 

14200  •     Terrestrial  ecosystems,  habitats,  and  species 

14201  •     Important  cultural  and  recreational  resources 
14202 

14203  Under  the  CFWCS,  FWP  Conservation  Education  will  focus  on  programs  to: 
14204 

14205  •     Provide  aquatic  education  and  information  materials  and  programs  to  the 

1 4206  public,  to  schools  and  teachers 
14207 

1 4208  •     Develop,  refine,  and  expand  native  fish  species  program 
14209 

14210  •     Provide  information  about  the  problems  caused  by  illegal  introductions 

1421 1  •     Conduct  aquatic  education  and  comprehensive  fisheries  management 

1 421 2  training  for  FWP  staff 
14213 

14214  •     Enhance  the  stewardship  of  public  and  private  lands,  and  their  wildlife 

14215  inhabitants  through  education 
14216 

14217  •     Increase  knowledge  of  species  identified  as  being  in  greatest  conservation 

14218  need 
14219 

1 4220  •     Provide  wildlife-oriented  informatbn  and  educatbnal  efforts  to  meet 

14221  hunting  and  non-hunting  public  needs  and  to  address  changing  social 

14222  conditions 
14223 

14224  •     Offer  education  and  information  programs  to  help  people  learn  to  live  with 

1 4225  all  wildlife  and  reduce  wildlife^human  conflcts 
14226 

14227  State  Parks 
14228 

1 4229  •     Provide  sites  for  the  inventory  of  fish  and  wildlife  species  on  State  Park 

1 4230  properties 
14231 

1 4232  •     Work  with  Coa'Ed  to  create  interpretive  programs  that  inform  the  public 

1 4233  about  comprehensive  conservation 
14234 
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14235  •     Provide  programs  that  educate  and  inform  the  public  about  the  species 

1 4236  and  habitats  in  greatest  need  of  conservation  and  what  conservation 

1 4237  activities  need  to  occur  in  order  to  conserve  them 
14238 

14239 
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14239  Methods 

14240 

14241  The  Strategy  is  organized  from  broad-scale  (ecotype^focus  area)  to  fine-scale 

1 4242  (species).   However,  the  priorities  were  actually  devebped  using  methods  that 

14243  working  from  species  to  ecotype/focus  areas.  Our  first  step  was  to  update  our 

1 4244  occurrence  databases  and  assess  updated  databases  to  determine  which  native 

1 4245  Montana  species  are  in  greatest  need  of  conservation  (Tier  I).  Please  refer  to 

1 4246  Categorizing  the  Levels  of  Conservation  Need  in  the  Introduction  of  this  Strategy 

14247  for  complete  definitions  of  the  Tiers  used  in  this  document.  Using  this 

1 4248  information,  community  types  were  Identified  that  offer  some  of  the  greatest 

1 4249  opportunity  to  conserve  these  Tier  I  species.  Finally,  the  community  types  in 

1 4250  greatest  need  of  conservation  were  used  to  tocate  the  areas  of  the  state  where 

14251  those  communities  are  the  richest  and  offer  some  of  the  best  opportunities  for 

1 4252  comprehensive  conservation  of  all  associated  species  and  their  habitats. 
14253 

14254  Species 
14255 

1 4256  During  the  first  year  of  planning,  we  collected  as  much  observational  data  as 

14257  possible  from  all  agencies  and  organizations  in  Montana  for  incorporation  into 

14258  existing  FWP  and  Natural  Heritage  Program  (NHP)  Point  Observation  Database 

14259  (POD).  More  than  130,000  new  observations  were  added  during  this  period. 

14260  The  updated  database  was  used  by  FWP  and  NHP  to  review  the  Montana 

14261  Species  of  Concern  List  (except  fish).  A  matrix  was  developed  that  included  all 

14262  species  occurring  in  Montana  with  their  corresponding  score  for  each  of  the  fields 

1 4263  listed  below. 
14264 

1 4265  MP  =  Management  plan  (0=no,  1  =yes) 

14266  CF  =  Current  funding  (0=none,  1 -partial,  3=full) 

14267  CM  -Current  management  effort  (0=none,  1 -group  level,  2=species  specific) 

14268  SC- Species  of  Concern  Rank  (1-Sl,  2-S2,  3-S3,  4-S4,  5-S5) 

1 4269  LR  =  Limited  MT  Range  {0=yes,  1  -no) 

14270  LT -Existing  local  threats  (0=yes,  1=ro) 

1 4271  I  =  Incidental  to  Montana  (default  to  Tier  IV) 

1 4272  N  =  Non-native  species  (default  to  Tier  IV) 
14273 

14274  Tiers  for  conservation  need  had  previously  been  identified  for  birds  by  the 

1 4275  Partners- in- Flight  effort  and  for  fish  by  a  separate  FWP  effort.  We  used  these 

1 4276  existing  Tier  assignments  to  model  the  following  equation  and  then  calculated  the 

1 4277  original  draft  Tiers  assignment  for  all  species  including  land  birds  and  fish  using 

14278  this  equation. 
14279 

1 4280  Tier  =  (CF+CM+2*SC)/4+MP/4+LR-LT 
14281 

1 4282  Staff  from  NHP  and  staff  from  ea:h  of  FWP's  7  Regions  reviewed  the  draft  tiers 

1 4283  and  recommended  if  species  should  be  reassigned  to  a  different  level  Tier.  The 

1 4284  planning  team  was  concerned  about  not  including  a  species  in  Tier  I  that  should 
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1 4285  have  been  and  adopted  the  following  rules  for  adjusting  Tier  assignments.  It 

1 4286  required  only  one  FWP  Region  indicated  that  any  species  should  be  assigned  a 

14287  greater  conservation  need  status  such  as  from  Tier  II  or  Tier  III  to  a  Tier  I.  for  that 

14288  species  to  be  reassigned.  However,  it  required  at  least  2  FWP  administrative 

14289  regions  indicating  a  species  should  be  reassigned  from  a  Tier  II  to  a  Tier  III  and  3 

14290  Regions  indicating  a  species  should  be  reassigned  from  aTer  I  to  a  Tier  II 

14291  before  an  adjustment  was  made. 
14292 

1 4293  The  SWG  Technical  and  Steering  Committees  then  reviewed  the  species  Tier 

1 4294  assignments  and  made  some  final  adjustments  based  on  knowledge  of  future 

1 4295  funding  and  management  issues.  All  contacts  from  the  agencies  and  non- 

1 4296  governmental  organizations  that  were  invited  to  the  October  2003  exploratory 

1 4297  group  were  emailed  the  draft  list  and  comments  were  received  and  incorporated. 

1 4298  The  final  draft  of  the  species  tier  assignments  was  then  reviewed  and  approved 

1 4299  by  the  SWG  Steering  Committee  (Table  3). 
14300 

14301  Community  Types 

14302 

1 4303  Although  fish  and  wildlife  communities  have  never  been  formally  established  for 

1 4304  Montana,  associations  were  developed  between  species  and  their  related 

1 4305  habitats  to  the  degree  that  we  have  described  them  in  this  Strategy  as 

1 4306  community  types.  Future  efforts  should  be  made  to  define  and  validate  fish  and 

1 4307  wildlife  communities  for  Montana.  To  begin  developing  communities  and  identify 

1 4308  those  in  greatest  need  of  conservation,  the  FWP  Technical  Committee,  field  staff 

14309  and.  Habitat  Montana  staff  determined  the  scales  and  coverages  best  suited  for 

14310  assessing  the  levels  of  community  type  conservation  need.  Three  mapable 

1431 1  coverages  were  selected  to  albw  for  planning  at  three  scales.  1)  the  FWP 

14312  Habitat  Montana ecotvpes  2)  USFS  subsections  (HUC  for  aquatic  ').  and  3) 

14313  GAP  50  cover  types      (habitat  descriptors  for  aquatc  3).  (Montana  Fish,  Willdife 

14314  and  Parks  1991.  Nesseret.al  1997.  Fisher  et.  al  1998).  All  riparian  and  wetland 

14315  covertypes  from  the  GAP  50  were  combined  to  create  onecovertype.  The  same 

14316  was  done  for  sagebrush  and  salt  flats,  shrub  grassland  associations,  and 

14317  grassland  covertypes.  Covertypes  with  minor  associations  sixh  as  snow  and 

14318  rock  were  removed  prior  to  any  analysis.  Fish  and  wildlife  species  addressed  in 

14319  the  strategy  were  linked  with  the  GAP  covertypes  to  establish  essential  and 

1 4320  general  biological  associations  that  are  described  in  this  strategy  as  community 

14321  types.  The  newly  created  community  types  were  then  linked  with  the  USFS 

14322  subsections  and  HUC's  and  finally  with  the  FWP  Habitat  Montana  ecotypes. 

1 4323 

14324  GAP  covertypes.  such  as  for  grasslands,  one  of  Montana's  most  important 

1 4325  habitats,  are  based  on  the  amount  of  grass  cover  interpretable  by  remote 

1 4326  sensing.  They  are  not  strongly  associated  with  ecological  site  factors  or  a 

1 4327  recognized  vegetation  classification  like  the  National  Vegetation  Classification 

1 4328  System.  Future  classifications  and  maps  will  have  a  stronger  relationship  to 

14329  habitat  if  they  are  ecological  and  based  on  data  that  are  more  comprehensive. 

14330  The  scale  of  GAP  coverage  is  often  also  not  suitable  for  comprehensive  mapping 
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14331  of  wetlands  and  riparian  areas,  another  significant  habitat,  which  often  occur  as 

1 4332  narrow  or  small  areas.  These  habitats  will  be  better  known  and  managed  if 

14333  National  Wetlands  Inventory  mapping  or  a  similar  product  is  completed  for 

14334  Montana 
14335 

14336  *1  Note:  We  initially  used  USPS  subsections  for  aquatic  but  later  changed  to 

14337  HUC  4  to  better  represent  aquatc  communities 

1 4338  *2  Note:  For  clarity  of  description.  GAP  50  cover  types  were  used  as  a  surrogate 

14339  for  habitat 

1 4340  *3  Note:  Aquatic  communities  were  described  as  prairie  streams,  mixed  source 

14341  rivers,  intermountain  valley  rivers,  intermountain  valley  streams,  mountain 

14342  streams,  prairie  rivers,  lowland  lakes,  bwland  reservoirs,  mountain  lakes,  and 

1 4343  mountain  reservoirs. 
14344 

1 4345  A  habitat  matrix  containing  all  community  types  along  with  the  information  listed 

1 4346  below  was  developed  and  the  following  formula  was  used  to  calculate  draft  tiers 

14347  for  all  community  types  within  ea:h  subsectbnor  HUC. 

1 4348 

1 4349  ((S+AR+SAR+CR+CCRJ/5) 
14350 

14351  S  =  Percentage  of  cover  type  in  stewardship  (l=private,  2=public, 

1 4352  3=wilderness/parkJ 

14353  AR  =  Animal  richness  (1  =(>1 00),  2=(11  to  100),  3=(0to  10)) 

1 4354  SAR  =  Average  of  SWG  Tier  ranks  for  animal  richness  (1  =(0  to2.34),  2=(2,34  to 

14355  2.647),  3=(2.647to  3)> 

14356  CR  =  NHP  Community  richness  (1=(47to  100),  2=(16to46),  3={0to  15)) 

14357  CCR  =  NHP  Community  of  concern  rchness  (1=(10to  17),  2=(4to9),  3={0  to  3)) 
14358 

1 4359  Staff  from  FWP  administrative  regions  reviewed  draft  tiers  that  were  assigned  to 

14360  each  community  type  within  the  subsection  or  HUC  under  their  authority  and 

14361  adjustments  to  Tier  assignment  were  made.  Reviewers  also  scored  the  level  of 

1 4362  threat  (high,  medium  or  low)  associated  with  the  community  type  within  each 

14363  subsection  or  HUC.  An  average  statewide  Tier  was  calculated  for  each 

1 4364  community  type  using  the  staff's  adjusted  Tier  assignments  for  each  community 

14365  type  within  subsections  and  HUC's  (Tables  4  and  5). 
14366 

14367  Focus  Areas 
14368 

14369  USFS  Subsections  and  HUC's  were  inserted  with  the  final  statewide  community 

1 4370  type  Tier  assignments  to  determine  what  areas  contained  the  greatest 

14371  percentage  of  Tier  I  community  types.  These  subsectens  and  HUC's  were 

1 4372  assigned  Tier  I  status.  Staff  from  FWP  administrative  regions  were  provided 

1 4373  opportunities  to  review  and  comment  on  the  draft  focus  area  tier  assignments. 

14374  Habitat  Montana,  Upland  Game  Bird  Habitat  Enhancement,  and  Future  Fisheries 

1 4375  Staff  involved  with  administration  of  the  programs  then  reviewed  all  adjusted  draft 

14376  tier  assignments.  Technical  and  Steering  Committees  reviewed  and  approved 
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1 4377  community  and  focus  area  Tier  assignments.  Tier  I  focus  areas  were  then 

14378  organized  by  Ecotype  (Tables  6  and  7). 
14379 

14380  Inventory 
14381 

1 4382  The  inventory  component  addresses  species  in  greatest  need  of  collecting  data 

1 4383  in  order  to  establish  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  that  species.  The 

1 4384  inventory  component  was  designed  to  help  direct  survey  efforts  toward  species 

1 4385  and  groups  of  species  that  have  inadequate  occurrence  data 
14386 

14387  A  inventory  matrix  was  developed  using  the  following  information  and  all  groups 

14388  of  species  and  individual  species  were  assighned  a  Tier  I,  II,  or  III  (Tables  8  and 

14389  9). 
14390 

14391  IIS  =Need  for  inventory  of  individual  species 

14392  ISP  =  Need  for  inventory  of  species  group  (ISP  1  -2,3  =  Tier  1.  ISP  2.4 -2.6  = 

1 4393  Tier  2,  ISP  2,7-  3  =  Tier  3) 

1 4394  IE  =  inventory  effort  (observation  points  in  point  observation  database);  (0  to 

14395  100)=1,  (101  to  5001=2,  (>  500)=3 

1 4396  l/P  =  incidental/peripheral  species:  1  =  native  incidental/peripheral,  2  =  native  not 

1 4397  incidental'peripheral 

1 4398  ST=  sum  of  Tier  scores  for  all  species  in  a  given  taxonomic  group 

14399  SP=  number  of  species  in  a  taxonomic  group 
14400 

14401  IIS=(IE  +  1/PJ/2  ard  ISP=ST/SP 
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14402 
14403 
14404 
14405 
14406 


Tables 

Table  1.  Conservation  &  Management  Plans  of  Montana 

Note:  This  is  nol  acomptete  list  of  all  management  plans  prepared  for  Monlana. 


P lease  aferl  us  1o  any  additional  plans  for  incluston. 


Author 


Year 


Title 


Amphibians  &  Reptl 


Jo nes-Wue liner,  Ma 


Maxel.Bryce  A. 


Fisheries 

i  B.  and  Guy.  Christopher 


Montana  Department  of  Fen  Witille  &  Parks 

May.  8,  E..  Urie.  W..  Shepard.  B.B    Montana 
ocperaiive  Fishery  Research  Unit. 

Shepard  Brad  B  .  May,  BE  Ure.  W 


U.S.  Fen  and  WiUUe  Servce 
Magee.  James  P. 


2000 

2004 
>004 

2003 

>G03 


?C02 
^000 


.■l;«*;iyrni-TJii  of  Montana's  amphibians:  A  Review  of  factors  #iai  may  presenl  a  risk  to 
>opulalion  viabXty  and  accounts  on  #ie  identification,  distribution,  taxonomy,  habifctf 
ipe.  natural  history  and  tie  status  and  conservation  oi  individual  species.  Contact  No. 
3-034a-o-oza4. 


Status  erf  Burbot  in  Montana.  Prepared  for  Montana  Fen.  Wildlfe  &  Parks.  Montana 
ocperaiive  Fisheries  Research  UnH.  Moniana  Slate  University-Bozeman. 

Memorandum  of  Understanding  and  Conservation  Agreement  for  Sauger  (Sander 
in  Montana.  23  pg.  Draft  In  \ 


MBTRT  (Montana  Bui  Troul  Restoration  Team).     2000 


Range-wkle  status  of  Yelbwstone  Cutthroat  Trout  (Oncorhynchuscfearkibouvieri):  2001. 
Status  erf  Weststope  Cutthroat  Trout  (Onchorhyncusclaiki  lewis!)  in  the  United  States 
2002.  Weststope  Cutthroat  Conservatbn  Team. 

Endangered  and  Threatened  WikJIFeand  Pbnls:  Bull  Trout  (Sarvelinusconfluenius) 
Draft  Recovery  Plan.  Available:  htip:>l.ipacfic.fvk,G.gov.ibulhrout'lrecovefy>lDefauli*him. 

February  2003). 

Moniana  fluvial  arctic  grayling  recovery  project :  annual  monitoring  report 
Restoration  plan  for  bull  trout  in  the  C  hark  FoiK  River  basin  and  Kootenai  Rrver  basin. 
Moniana.  Montana  Deparimeni  erf  Fish  WiWlfecV  PaiKs  Hetena    116 

nle  mountain  foot  hi  II  grassland. 
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Montana  Department  of  Fish.  Wifcllfe  3,  Parks. 


Mariana  Fish.  WikdlrTe  &  Parks. 

U.S.  Department  of  Interior  Fish  and  Widlfe 
Sen/  ice 


1999 
999 


May.  B.  E. 


Montana  Fluvel  Arctc  Grayling  Wotkgroip 

North  Dakota  Game  &  Fish  Department.  Montana 
Department  of  Fish.  WikJlle&  Parks*  University 
of  Idaho 


Yellowstone  Cutthroat  Trout  Working  Groip 
Fluvial  Arctic  Grayling  Workgroup. 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wititfe  Servce. 


Kaya.  Calvin  M. 

Montana  Department  of  Fish,  WiUlle.  and  Paiks. 

Schrader.  William C. 


1935 


995 


994 
993 
993 


990 
989 


ocperaiive  Conservation  Agreement  for  Yellowstone  Cutthroat  Trout  whhin  Montana 
between  Crow  Tnbe.  Montana  Department  of  Fish.  WiUlfe  &  Parks  (FWP).  Montana 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality  (DEO).  Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
and  Conservation  (DNRC).  USDA-Forest  Servce.  Northern  Region.  Gafetinfi  Custer 
National  Forests,  USDl-Bureauof  Land  Management  -  Montana  (BLM).  USDI-Fishand 
Wildlie  Servce  (FWS).  USDI-Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA).  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  and  Conservation  Agreement  for  Westslope  Cutthroat 
Trout  (Onchorhynchuscteiki  lewisi)  in  Montana. 

While  Sturgeon:  Kootenai  Rrver  Population  Recovery  Plan.  Region  1.  USFWS. 
Portland.  Oregon 

Yellowstone  cutthroat  trout:  current  status  and  conservation  recommendations  with  the 
state  of  Montana.  U.S.  Forest  Servce.  Gallatin  National  Forest.  Bozeman.  Montana 

Montana  Fluvial  Arctc  Grayling  Restoration  Pbn.  Montana  Department  erf  Fish.  WikJIfe. 
and  Parks.  Helena. 

Montana-North  Dakota  Paddlefish  Management  Plan.  A  cooperative  venture  between: 
North  Dakota  Game  &  Fish  Department.  Montana  Department  of  F&h.  Wi'dlfe  &  Parks  & 
Unwersrty  of  Idaho.  45pgs. 

Yellowstone  cutthroat  trout  (Oncorhynchuscfcarkibouvieri)  management  guide  for  the 

Yellowstone  River  drainage.  Montana  Department  of  Fish.  WifcJI?e&  Parks.  Hefena.  and 

Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Department.  Cheyenne. 

Fluvial  arctic  grayling  conservation  plan,  [unpubished  draft].  44  pp. 

Pallid  sturgeon  recovery  pfcan  U.S.  Fish  and  WiUKfe  Sen/..  Bismarck.  N.D.  55  pp. 

Status  Report  on  Fluvial  Arctc  Grayling  (Thymallus  arctc  us)  in  Montana.    Biology 
Department.  Montana  Stale  University.  Bozeman.  MT.  Prepared  for  FWP.  Hefena.  MT 
Hauser  Reservoir:  fisheries  management  plan:  September  1989-Sepiember  1994. 16 

Trout  Mortality.  Movements,  and  Hdohat  Selection  During  Winter  in  Souih  Willow  Creek. 
MT 
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Montana 


Birds 
rouse  Woik  Group 


2004 


Rich,  T.D..  C.J.  Beardmore.  H.  Berbnga.  P.J. 
Btancher.  M.  S.  W.  Bradsireet,  G  S  Butcher 
D.W.  DemaresT  E  H  Dunn.  W.  G.  Hunter  E.  E. 
nigo-Elias  J.  A.  Kenned/.  A.  M.  Martell.  A.  O 
Panjabi.  D.  N.Pashley.K.  V.  Rosenberg.  C  M 
Rustay.  J.  S.  Wendt.  T.  C.  Will 

Kluie,  D.  S..  L.W.  Ayers.  MX  Green.  W.H.  Howe. 
S  L  Jones.  J  A  Shctfer.  S.R.  Sheff  feU  and  T.S. 
Zimmerman 

fvbnlana  Pping  Pbver  Wo  iking  Group 
Pacfb  Flyway  Council  and  USFWS 


James  A.  Kushtm.  Me  lame  J.  Sleinkanp. 
Katherine  C.  Parsons.  Jack  Capp  Martin  Acosla 

ruz.  Mabolm  Courier.  Ian  Davidson.  Loney 
Dickson.  Naomi  Edefeon  Richard  Ellbi.  R. 
Michael  Erwin.  Sccti  Hatch.  Stephen  Kress 
Robert  Miko.  Sieve  Miller  Kyra  Milk.  Rchard 
Paul.  Rcberto  Philips.  Jorge  E.  Saliva.  Bill 
Sydeman.  John  Trspp.  JennferWheeter  and 
KenlWohl. 

Biown.  S.  C.  Hckey.  B.  Harrington,  and  R.  Gill 


Partners  in  Flight  North  American  Landbird  Conservation  Pbn.  Cornell  Lab  of 
£004     Drnhhobgy.  Hhaca.  NY. 


2003 

>CG3 


2003 


D. 
North  Amer* 


Waterfowl  Planning  Team 


MrssBSfpi  and  Central  Flyway  Councils 


2001 


?coo 

998 


997 


ttanagementpkan  and  covservaibn  strategies  for  sage-grouse  in  Ktoniana 


Status  Assessment  and  Conservation  Plan  for  the  Western  Burrowing  Owl  in  the  United 
Stales.  U.S.  Department  erf  ihe  (merer  Fish  and  WikJIie  Service.  Bbbgcal  Techneal 
Publfcatbn  FWS.BTP-R6001  -2003.  Washington.  D.C. 

Montana  Pping  Pbver  Management  Plan.  Unpublished  Report.  35  pp. 

Pacfb  Flyway  Irrptemeniaibn  Pbn  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Popubtbn  of  Trumpeter 

Swans  2003  Annual  Report    29  pp. 


2002     3p 


Waleibird  Conservatbn  for  the  Amercas:  The  North  Amercan  Waieibird  Conservatbn 
Pbn.  Versbnl    Wale  ibid  Conservatbn  for  the  Amercas  Washington.  DC.  U  SA.  78 


The  U.S.  Shorebird  Conservatbn  Pfcan.  2nded.  htenomet  Center  for  Conservatbn 

Sciences.  Manomet.  MA. 

Partners  in  Flight  Bird  Conservatbn  Plan  Montana  Versbn  1 .0.  Montana  Partners  in 

Flight.  KalepelL  rvbnlana 

North  American  Waterfowl  Management  Plan.  Expanding  the  Veen-Update.  32  pp. 

Subcommittee  on  the  Inferior  Pcpukaibn  of  Trumpeter  Swans.  Misstssppi  and  Central 
ryway  management  plan  for  the  Interbrpopubibnof  Trumpeter  Swan.  Mrssssppiand 
Central  Flyway  Councils.  fC'o  USFWS.  Migratory  Bird  Coordinator  Twin  Cities.  MM 
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Subcommittee  on  the  Inferior  Popufcatbn  of 
Trumpeter  Swans. 


assirer.  E.  R.J,  D.  Rechel.  R  L Walfen.and 
E.  C.  Afcinson. 

Montana  Bad  Eagle  Working  Group. 
U.S.  Fish  and  WiUlle  Servce. 
Skile.  J.G.andW.  R  Harrison. 


rD. 


Haig  S  .el at 

r.Q. 

U.B.  Fish  and  WiUlfe  Servce. 

Zubk.  R.  J. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Escano.  R . .  D.  Flaihr  R.  Hazehvood  and  8. 
Ktaver.  (eds.). 

[Will.  G.  C. 

Trumpeter  Swan  Recovery  Group 


U.S.  Fish  and  WiUlle  Servce 

U.S.  Fish  and  WiUlle  Seivce  Divebn  of  WiUlle 
Management. 


1997 

1996 
1994 

1994 

1990 

1990 

1988 


Mtssissppi  and  Central  flyway  management  pbn  for  the  Inierbrpopulaibnof  Trumpeter 
Swan.  Missrssppi  and  Central  Flyway  Councils,  c-'o  USFWS.  Migratory  Bird  Coordinator 
TwinCHtes.  M 


11 

1986 

1984 


1984 
1981 


Harlequin  Duck  (Hetrbnicus  histrbnbus)  conservation  assessment  and  strategy  for  the 
J.S.  Rocky  fountains.  Unpublished  Technical  Report.  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game.  Lewiston.  Idaho.  U.S.A. 

Montana  BaU  Eagle  management  pfen.  2nd  edrlbn.  Bureau  of  Recramaton.  104  pp. 
Revised  recovery  pbn  for  pping  ptaversCHARADRIUS  MELODUS  breeding  on  the 
3teat  Lakes  and  Northern  Great  Pfains.  121  pp. 

Recovery  ptan  for  the  inierbrpopulaibnof  the  Least  Tern  (STERNA  ANTILLARUM) 
U.S.  Fish  and  WiUlle  Seivce.  90  pp. 

Montana  common  bon  management  plan.  Unpublished  report  prepared  for  U.S.  Forest 
Servce.  Regbn  1 .  61  pp. 

Recovery  ptan  for pping  ptaversCHARADRIUS  MELODUS  of  the  Great  Lefces  and 
northern  great  plains  U.S.  Fsh&  WiUHe  Servce.  160pp. 

reat ion  of  a  management  pten  for  the  common  bon  in  Montana.  Intermounlain-foothill 
grassland  101  -102  in:  North  Amercan  Loon  Fund  conference  report 
Great  Lakes  and  northern  Great  Plains  pping  plover  recovery  pbn.  160  pp. 

4  site  specie  management  pfen  for  the  bwer  Stillwater  baU  eagle  territory.  Unpublished 
report.  Montana  Department  of  Fish.  Wildle  and  Parks.  Kalispetl.  43  PP. 
Montana  BaU  Eagle  Management  Pfcin.  U.S.D.L,  Billings.  MT. 

Montana  eagle  managemerrl  pfen.  Montana  Bald  Eagle  Working  Group.  BLM.  MT  Stale 
Dffbe.61pp. 

Waterfowl.  Sandhill  Crane  and  Snpe  Management  Plan 

The  North  American  Management  Plan  for  Trumpeter  Swans 

Amercan  peregrine  falcon  recovery  plan  (Rocky  Mm. Southwest  populatbn).  Prepared 
in  cooperation  with  Amercan  pregrinefabon  recovery  team.  USFWS.  Denver.  CO. 

Draft  western  golden  eagle  management  pbn.  Washington.  D.C. 
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Ofeen.  David  L 

Whooping  Crane  Recovery  Team:  U.S.  Fish  & 
WiUlie  Service.  Nebraska  Game  and  Paiks 
ommisscn.  Texas  Parks  &  WiUlie  Department, 
latbnal  The  Audubon  Society  Soctely 
Mo  tin  i.  W.  A. 


Mammals 

Montana  Fish  WiUlfe  &  Parks 
Montana  Prairie  Dog  Working  Groip 
Montana  Fish.  WiUlie  &  Parks 

Monlana  Feh.  WiUlie  &  Parks 


Rued^er  Bill  &  14  others  on  Lynx  Bblogy  Team    3000 


USDI  National  Paik  Servee. 

Piereon  E.D..  M.C.  Wackenhul.  J.S.  Aherbacfv 
P.  Bradley.  P.  Call.  D  L.  Genler.  C.  E.  Harris.  B 
L  Keller  B  Lengus.  L.  Lewis.  B  Luce.  K.  W. 
Navo.  J  M  Perkins.  S  Smith,  and  L.  Welch 
Monlana  Department  ot  Livestock  and  Montana 
Fish.  Wild  ire  &  Paiks. 
Monlana  Fish.  WiUlie  &  Parks 


ServheenC 


Monlana  Fish.  WiUlie  &  Parks 


1980 


9S" 
976 


2C03 
2002 
2002 

>G0l 


ZCOO 


999 

996 
996 

993 

1992 


Whooping  Crane  Recovery  Pbn.  Whocping  Crane  Recovery  Team  (USFWS.  Nebraska 
Game  and  Parks  Commission.  Texas  Parks  &  WiUlie  Department.  Natbnal  The 
^udibon  Society  Society)  206  pp 


Whooping  Crane  Recovery  Plan 
hifcar  Partridge.  Speces  Management  Plan 


Monlana  Gray  Wof  Conservation  and  Management  Plan 

onservaibn  plan  for  black -tailed  and  white -tailed  prairte  dogs  in  Montana 
Grizzly  bear  management  pfcan  for  southwestern  Montana  :  2002-2012 


rvatbn  plan  for  grizzly  bear  in  Montana 


anada  Lynx  Conservation  Assessment  and  Sirategy.  120  pp. 

con  Management  for  the  Stale  erf  Montana  and  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Final 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  the  Interagency  Bson  Management  Plan  for  the 

State  of  Montana  and  Yelfowstone  Natbnal  Park.  Vol.  I. 


Species  coroervatbn  assessment  and  strategy  for  Townsends  big-eared  bat 
Corynorhinus  tov/nsendii  tov/nsendii  and  Coynorhinus  townsendii  pallescens).  Idaho 
onservaibn  Effort.  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  Boise.  Idaho. 

nterim  bison  management  plan.  70  pp. 
Management  ot  Mountain  Lbns  in  Montana:  Final  EIS 

3rizzlybear  recovery  pfcan.  Unpublished  report  to  the  U.S.  FWS.  University  of  Montana. 
Missoula.  1 81  pp. 

North  Cenital  Monlana  Black -footed  ferret  reintroductbn  and  management  plan. 
Prepared  by  North  Central  Monlana  Woiking  Group.  59  pp. 
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Shaffer  M. 

y.  D..and  P.  Mafia 
U8.  Fish  and  Wildlfe  Service. 
U.S.  Fish  and  WiMNe  Servce  (USFWS). 

U.S.  Fish  and  WiUNe  Servce. 

Dood,  A.R.  Brannon  R.D..  Ktece,  R.D. 
Parker  T.  and  M  Scott 

U.S.  Fish  and  WiUHe  Servce. 
Tsifcamoio,  G  JC 

U.S.  Fish  and  WiUHe  Servce. 

Joslin  G 

Northern  Rocky  Mountain  Wof  Recovery  Team. 

Bureau  erf  Land  Management. 

Anderson.  M.  E.  el  al 
u-reenwail.  LA 

Phe(os  D.  E ..  B.  Jameson  and  R.  A.  Demaichi 

McGowan.  T.  A. 

U.  S  Fish  and  WiHIfe  Servce 

Riley.  Shawn  J, 


19^2 

1990 
1990 
1988 

1987 


1J 
1985 

1984 
1983 

1982 

1980 

1980 

1979 

1978 
1978 

1975 
1970 
1970 


Keeping  ihe  grizzly  bear  in  ihe  Amercan  West:  an  alternative  recovery  plan.  The 

Wifcterness  Society.  Washington.  D.C. 

Long-term  habrtai  management  pfcan  for  ek  and  mute  deer  winter  range  enhancment 

irefighier  mountain  and  spotted  bear  wiiter  ranges 
Grizzly  bear  recovery  plan  (Draft).  Unpubl.  Rep..  Missoula.  MT.  117  pp. 
Bfack -looted  ferret  recovery  plan.  Denver  CO.  1 54  pp. 

Northern  Rocky  Mountain  wof  recovery  plan.  U.S.  Fen  and  WildlVe  Service.  Denver  CO. 

119  pp. 

Final  Programmatic  Environmental  Impact  Statement,  the  Grizzly  Bear  in  Northwestern 
Montana,  Montana  Department  ol  Fish.  Wildlfe  &  Parks 

Bighorn  Sheep  Management  Plan 

Sekirk  mountain  canbou  management 'recovery  plan.  U.S.  Fish  Wiblfe  Service. 

Portland.  Oregon.  121  pp. 

Pronghorn  Antebpe  specks  management  plan 

3rizzlybear  recovery  plan.  Unpublished  report  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 

Recovery  Team  Leader.  Don  L.  Brown  of  the  MTDFWP.  195  pp. 

Mountain  ^jat  habitat  management  pkan  for  the  Cabinet  Mountains.  Montana.  MT.  Depi. 

Fish,  Wildl.  and  Parks  and  Kootenai  National  Forest 

Northern  Rocky  Mountain  wof  recovery  plan  interagency  report.  67  pp. 

Habitat  management  plan  prairie  dog  ecotypes.  USDI.  BLM.  Montana  Slate  Office. 

Wildlfe  Habitat  Area  MT-02-06-07-S1 .  61  pp. 

Btek-footed  ferret  recovery  plan.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlfe  Servce  Black  footed  Ferret 

Recovery  Team.  1 50  pp. 

Bhdc -footed  ferret  recovery  plan 

Mountain  goa\  management  in  the  Kootenays  I.  The  history  erf  goat  management  II.  A 
goat  management  pbn.  1975*1985 

^ntefcpe  management  and  BLMswiUlfe  habitat  management  planning  system 
^summary  of  the  Northern  Rocky  Mountain  wof  recovery  pbn 
ougars  in  Montana:  A  review  of  biobgy  and  management  and  a  plan  for  the  future. 
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Resource  Areas,  Communities.  Habitats  and 
Landscape  Level  Conservation  Plans 


Siagleno  O.M 

The  Nature  Conservancy 

Kootenai  Trbe  of  Idaho  and  Montana  Fish, 
Witilie  &  Parks 


The  Nature  Conservancy 


U.  S.  Fish&WiUlie  Servce 

onfede  rated  Salehand  Kootenai  Tribes  and 
Montana  Fsh  WiUlIe  &  Parks 
Frisina  MchaelR     McCarthy.  John.  J. 

Jatcna)  Wildire  Federation  and  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Counci. 

R  Noss  G  Wuerthner.  K.  Vance -Borland,  and  C 
a  r  roll 

The  Nature  Conservancy 

The  Nature  Conservancy 

Psllfe.W-R.R.  E  Schneider.  J.  M  AWrch.  T.  M. 
Faust.  R  L.  B.  McKimand  S.  J  Chaplin 

The  Nature  Conseivancy. 


2C05 
2005 

2004 
>004 

2004 

>003 
2001 

2001 

2001 

2000 

999 

997 

999 


Equate  Ecotype  Diversity  in  Montana's  Missouri  River  Drainages:  A  Community 

lassf  cation  Project,  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program  A  report  to  the  BLM  and  The 
Nature  Conservancy.  98pp. 
Unpublche  Report 

Pubic  Review  Drsft  Kootenai  Subbasin  Plan.  Executive  Summary.  Report  prepared  for 
he  Northwest  Power  and  Conservator!  Council.  Portland.  OR. 


Rocky  Mountains  Ecoregional  Assessment.  Four  volumes,  including  Report. 
[Appendces.  Conservation  Area  Descnptions  &  Maps. 

onservatbn  Focus  Areas  of  the  Great  Divtie:  A  vast  region  encompassing  the  Upper 
Missouri.  Yelbwsioneand  Upper  Columbia  watersheds.  Publisher:  USFWS  Benton 
Luke  Wildire  Refuge  Great  Falls.  MT.  77pgs 

Flathead  Subbasin  Plan  Assessment:  Execuiwe  Summary.  NWPCC.  Portland.  OR. 
Montana  Sagebrush  Bbhogrsphy,  Montana  Fen .  WiUlie  &  Parks.  69pp 

onservatcn  Management  of  Amenta's  Public  Lands;  An  Assessment  and 
Recommendations  for  Progress  25  Years  crfter  FLPMA. 

[A  8iok>gcal  Conservation  Assessment  fori  he  Uiah- Wyoming  Rocky  Mountain 
Ecoregbn:  Report  to  the  Nature  Conservancy.  Conservation  Science.  Inc.  125  pp.  + 
Executive  Summary  and  Appendix  D. 

Middle  Rockies-Blue  fountains  Ecoregbnal  Conservation  Plan.  Prepared  by  the  McHI 
Rockes  —  Blue  Mountains  Planning  Team.  58  pgs  +  appendces. 

Ecoregcnal  Conservation  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  Steppe.  Northern  Great  Plains 
Steppe  Ecoregbnal  Planning  Team.  76  pgs. 

The  staiusof  biodiversity  in  the  Great  Plains.  The  Nature  Conservancy.  Arlington.  VA. 
USA  326  pp+ XII. 

Statewtie  conservation  pkan.  Prepared  by  The  Nature  Conservancy  of  Montana- 
Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program.  48pp. 
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Statewide  Habitat  Pbn.  Inplementatbnof  Fbh .  WiUlie&  Parks  Commissbn  Habhat 

rVbniana  Policy. 

Endangered  and  threatened  wifcllfe  and  plants:  Establehmenl  of  a  nonessential 

experimental  populatbn  ctf  bbdc -footed  ferrets  in  North-Central  rVbntana 

Draft  -  Resource  management  plan  and  environmental  impact  statement  lor  the 

Resource  Area  Miles  City  Drsirct  United  Stales  Department  of  the  Inierbr. 

ianyon  Ferry  Reservoir  noxbus  weed  management  pfen 

EnvirDnmenial  assessment  ctf  vegetatbn  trealement  and  afctment  management  pbn 
evrsbns  for  The  Greater  Crow  Creek  and  Indian  Creek  watershed 


anyon  Ferry  WikJIfe  Management  Area  Final  Draft  Management  Plan. 

Range  land  program  summary  update:  Missouri  Breaks  grazing  EIS.  Prairie  Potholes 
grazing  EIS,  Headwaters  resource  management  pbn  (Greai  Falb  Resource  Area 
x>ribn)  102  pp. 

onpatbilhy  of  livestock  grazing  strategies  with  fbherbs.  p.  103*110.  In:  RE. 
Gresswell.  B.A.  Barton.  J.L.  Kershner  (eds).  Praclcal  approaches  to  rpanen  resource 
management.  U.S.  Bureau  erf  Land  Management  P.O.  Box  36800.  Billings  Montana. 

Upper  Flathead  system  fisheries  management  pbn:  1989-1 994.  Unpublished  report.  MT 
Depi.  of  Fish  WiUlIe  &  Parks  and  the  Confederated  Salbh  and  Kootenai  Tnbes.  47  pp. 

Proposed  Master  Plan  for  Owen  Sowerwine  State  Natural  Area. 

Environmental  impact  statement  for  the  Hetena  Natbnal  Forest,  tend  and  resource 
management  pbn.  USDA.  Forest  Servce. 

bViblie  and  wiblfe  habitat  mitigatbn  plan  for  Hungry  Horse  hydroebctrc  project.  Final 
report  Mom.  Depi.  Fbh.  WiWIfe  &  Parks. 

Witdlie  and  wiblfe  hebrtai  mitigatbn  plan  for  the  Noxon  Rapcts  and  Cabinet  Gorge 
hydroelectric.  Mont.  Depi.  Fen  Wild..  &  Parks 

harles  M.  Russell  Natbnal  Widffe  Refuge.  rVbniana:  Final  Environmental  Impact 
Statement 

meragency  Rocky  Mountain  Front  WikJIfe  MonhoringEvaluatbn  Program. 
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Determining  size  and  dispersion  of  minimum  vioble  pep  u  talons  for  fend  management 
planning  and  species  conservator  Environmental  Management  8(2)167-176, 

nf  luence  of  forest  and  range&nd  management  on  anadromous  f  feh  habitat  in  western 
North  America:  7.  Effects  erf  livestock  grazing.  USDA  Forest  Serv  Gen,  Tech.  Rep. 
PNW-124. 
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Western  spruce  budworm  management  plan. 

Instream  Flow  Regimesfor  Fish.  Wikdffe  Recreation,  and  Related  Environmental 
Resources  (Billings,  Mont:  U.S.  Fish  and  WMIfe  Service) 
Fleecer  Mountain  game  range.  Game  management  plan.  MT  Feh  and  Game. 
Wilderness  fire  management  planning  guidelines  and  inventory  procedures 

Strati  eaten  of  forest  tend  for  limber  management  planning  on  the  Western  National 
Forests 

963-1964  Northern  Yellowstone  wildlle  and  range  management  plan 

ft  preliminary  report  on  fish  and  wildlfe  resources  in  refeik>n  to  the  water  development 
plan  for  the  Sun-Tetodivison  Missouri  River  basin  project  Montana 
ft  planning  guide  for  protecting  Montana's  wetlands  npanan  areas.  Montana 
Watercourse.  Montana  Department  cf  Environmental  Quality  and  Montana  The  Audubon 
Society, 
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Species  Page  Number 

Long-toed  Salamander 
Tiger  Salamander 
Coeur  D'Alene  Salamander 
Roughskin  Newt 
Idaho  Giant  Salamander 
Rocky  Mountain  Tailed  Frog 
Boreal  Toad 
Great  Plains  Toad 
Canadian  Toad 
Woodhouse's  Toad 
Boreal  Chorus  Frog 
Pacific  Treefrog 
Plains  Spadefoot 
Great  Basin  Spadetoot 
Bullfrog 

NDrthem  Leopard  Frog 
Wood  Frog 

Columbia  Spotted  Frog 
Barn  Owl 
Flammulated  Owl 
Eastern  Screech-owl 
Western  Screech-owl 
Great  Horned  Owl 
Snowy  Owl 
NDrthem  Hawk  Owl 
NDrthem  Pygmy-owl 
Burrowing  Owl 
Barred  Owl 
Great  Gray  Owl 
Long-eared  Owl 
Short-eared  Owl 
Boreal  Owl 

NDrthem  Saw-whet  Owt 
Rock  Dove 
Band-tailed  Pigeon 
Eurasian  Collared-dove 
White-winged  Dove 
Black-billed  Cuckoo 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 
Common  Nighthawk 
Common  Poorwill 
Whip-poor-will 
Black  Swift 
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Chimney  Swift 
Vaux's  Swift 
White-throated  Swift 
Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 
Black-chinned  Hummingbird 
Anna's  Hummingbird 
Calliope  Hummingbird 
Broad- tailed  Hummingbird 
Rufous  Hummingbird 
Belted  Kingfisher 
Lewis's  Woodpecker 
Red- headed  Woodpecker 
Red- bellied  Woodpecker 
Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 
Williamson's  Sapsixker 
Red-naped  Sapsucker 
Downy  Woodpecker 
Hairy  Woodpecker 
White-headed  Woodpecker 
Three-toed  Woodpecker 
Black-basked  Woodpecker 
Northern  Flcker 
Pileated  Woodpecker 
Olive-sided  Flycatcher 
Western  Wood-pewee 
Eastern  Wood-pewee 
Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher 
Alder  Flycatcher 
Willow  Flycatcher 
Least  Flycatcher 
Hammond's  Flycatcher 
Dusky  Flycatcher 
Cordilleran  Flycatcher 
Eastern  Phoebe 
Say's  Phoebe 
Ash-throated  Flycatcher 
Great  Crested  Flycatcher 
Cassin's  Kingbird 
Western  Kingbird 
Eastern  Kingbird 
Scissor- tailed  Flycatcher 
Horned  Lark 
Purple  Martin 
Tree  Swaltow 
Vb  let-green  Swallow 
Ntorthem  Rough-winged  Swallow 
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Bank  Swallow 
Cliff  Swallow 
Barn  Swallow 
Gray  Jay 
Ste Iter's  Jay 
Blue  Jay 
Pinyon  Jay 
Clark's  Nutcracker 

Black-billed  Magpie 

American  Crow 

Common  Raven 

Black-capped  Chickadee 

Mountain  Chckadee 

Boreal  Chickadee 

Che st nut- backed  Chickadee 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

White-breasted  Nuthatch 

Pygmy  Nuthatch 

Brown  Creeper 

Rock  Wren 

Canyon  Wren 

Bewick's  Wren 

House  Wren 

Winter  Wren 

Sedge  Wren 

Marsh  Wren 

American  Dipper 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 

Eastern  Bluebird 

Western  Bluebird 

Mountain  Bluebird 

Townsend's  Solitaire 

Veery 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush 

Swainson's  Thrush 

Hermit  Thrush 

Wood  Thrush 

American  Robin 

Varied  Thrush 

Gray  Catbird 

NDrthem  Mockingbird 

Sage  Thrasher 

Brown  Thrasher 

American  Pipit 
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Sprague's  Pipit 
Bohemian  Waxwing 
Cedar  Waxwing 
Northern  Shrike 
Loggerhead  Shrike 
European  Starling 
Warbling  Vireo 
Philadelphia  Vireo 
Red-eyed  Vireo 
Cassin's  Vireo 
Golden-winged  Warbter 
Tennessee  Warbler 
Orange-crowned  Warbler 
Nashville  Warbler 
Northern  Parula 

Yellow  Warbler 
Chestnut-sided  Warbler 
Magnolia  Warbler 
Cape  May  Warbler 

Black-throated  8lue  Warbler 
Yellow-rumped  Warbler 
Black-throated  Gray  Warbler 
Townsend's  Warbler 
Black-throated  Green  Warbler 
Blackburnian  Warbler 
Yellow-throated  Warbler 
Pine  Warbler 
Prairie  Warbler 
Palm  Warbler 
Bay-breasted  Warbler 
Blackpoll  Warbler 
Black-and-white  Warbler 
American  Redstart 
Prothonotary  Warbler 
Ovenbird 

Northern  Waterthrush 
Kentucky  Warbler 
Connecticut  Warbler 
Mourning  Warbler 
M acgi II iv ray's  Warbler 
Common  Yellowthroat 
Hooded  Warbler 
Wilson's  Warbler 
Canada  Warbler 
Painted  Redstart 
Yellow-breasted  Chat 
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Summer  Tanager 

Scarlet  Tanager 

Western  Tanager 

Northern  Cardinal 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 

Black-headed  Grosbeak 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Indigo  Bunting 

Painted  Bunting 

Dickcissel 

Green-tailed  Towhee 

Spotted  Towhee 

American  Tree  Sparrow 

Chipping  Sparrow 

Clay-colored  Sparrow 

Brewer's  Sparrow 

Field  Sparrow 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Lark  Sparrow 

Black- throated  Sparrow 

Sage  Sparrow 

Lark  Bunting 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Baird's  Sparrow 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

Le  Conte's  Sparrow 

Nelson's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow 

Fox  Sparrow 

Song  Sparrow 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Swamp  Sparrow 

White- throated  Sparrow 

Go  Wen-crowned  Sparrow 

White-crowned  Sparrow 

Harris's  Sparrow 

Dark-eyed  Junco 

Mccown's  Long  spur 

Lapland  Longspur 

Smith's  Longspur 

Chestnut-collared  Longspur 

Snow  Bunting 

Bobolink 

Red- winged  Blackbird 

Western  Meadowlark 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird 

Rusty  Blackbird 
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Brewer's  Blackbird 
Great-tailed  Grackle 
Common  Grackte 
Brown- he aded  Cowbird 
Orchard  Oriole 
Hooded  Oriole 
Baltimore  Oriole 
Bullock's  Oriote 
Brambling 
Black  Rosy-finch 
Gray-crowned  Rosy-finch 
Pine  Grosbeak 
Purple  Finch 
Cassin's  Finch 
House  Finch 
Red  Crossbill 
While-winged  Crossbill 
Common  Redpoll 
Hoary  Redpoll 
Pine  Siskin 
Lesser  GDldf  inch 
American  Goldfinch 
Evening  Grosbeak 
House  Sparrow 
Turkey  Vulture 
Osprey 
Bald  Eagle 
NDrthern  Harrier 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk 
Cooper's  Hawk 
NDrthern  Goshawk 
Red-shouldered  Hawk 
Broad-winged  Hawk 
Swainson's  Hawk 
Red-tailed  Hawk 
Ferruginous  Hawk 
Rough-legged  Hawk 
Golden  Eagle 
American  Kestrel 
Merlin 

Peregrine  Falcon 
Gyrfalcon 
Prairie  Falcon 
Yellow  Rail 
Virginia  Rail 
Sora 
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Common  Moorhen 
American  Coot 
Greater  Sandhill  Crane 
Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 
Whooping  Crane 

Black-bellied  Plover 
American  Golden-plover 
Snowy  Plover 
Semipalmated  Ptover 
Piping  Plover 
Killdeer 

Mountain  Plover 
Black-necked  Stilt 
American  Avocet 
Greater  Yellowlegs 
Lesser  Yellowlegs 
Solitary  Sandpiper 
Willet 

Spotted  Sandpiper 
Upland  Sandpiper 
Whimbrel 
Long- billed  Curlew 
Hudsonian  Godwit 
Marbled  Godwit 
Ruddy  Turnstone 
Black  Turnstone 
Red  Knot 
Sanderling 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper 
Western  Sandpiper 
Least  Sandpiper 
White-rumped  Sandpiper 
Baird's  Sandpiper 
Pectoral  Sandpiper 
Dunlin 

Curlew  Sandpiper 
Stilt  Sandpiper 
Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 
Short-billed  Dowitcher 
Long-billed  Dowitcher 
Common  Snipe 
American  Woodcock 
Wilson's  Phalarope 
Red-necked  Phalarope 
Red  Phalarope 
Pom  arine  Jaeger 
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Parasitic  Jaeger 

Long-tailed  Jaeger 

Laughing  Gull 

Franklin's  Gull 

Bonaparte's  Gull 

Mew  Gull 

Ring-billed  Gull 

California  Gull 

Herring  Gull 

Thayer's  Gull 

Glaucous- winged  Gull 

Glaucous  Gull 

Great  Bla:k-backed  Gull 

Black-legged  Kittiwake 

Sabine's  Gull 

Ivory  Gull 

Caspian  Tern 

Common  Tern 

Arctic  Tern 

Forster's  Tern 

Least  Tern 

Black  Tern 

Marbled  Murrelet 

Ancient  Murrelet 

Gray  Partridge 

Chukar 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 

Spruce  Grouse 

Blue  Grouse 

Willow  Ptarmigan 

White- 1 ailed  Ptarmigan 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Sage-grouse 

Sharp- tailed  Grouse 

Columbia  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 

WiW  Turkey 

Mourning  Dove 

Red-throated  Loon 

Pacific  Loon 

Common  Loon 

Yellow-billed  Loon 

Pied- bilked  Grebe 

Horned  Grebe 

Red-necked  Grebe 

Eared  Grebe 

Western  Grebe 
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Clark's  Grebe 
American  While  Pelican 
Double-crested  Cormorant 
American  Bittern 
Least  Bittern 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Great  Egret 

Snowy  Egret 

Little  Blue  Heron 

Cattle  Egret 

Green  Heron 

Black-crowned  Night-heron 

Yellow-crowned  Night-heron 

White-faced  Ibis 

Wood  Stork 

Tundra  Swan 

Trumpeter  Swan 

Mute  Swan 

Greater  White-fronted  Goose 

Snow  Goose 

Ross'  Goose 

Brant 

Canada  Goose 

Wood  Duck 

Green-winged  Teal 

American  Black  Duck 

Mallard 

Northern  Pintail 

Garganey 

Blue-winged  Teal 

Cinnamon  Teal 

Northern  Shoveler 

Gadwall 

Eurasian  Wigeon 

American  Wigeon 

Canvasback 

Redhead 

Ring- necked  Duck 

Greater  Scaup 

Lesser  Scaup 

Harlequin  Duck 

Long  Tailed  Duck 

Black  Scoter 

Surf  Scoter 

White- winged  Scoter 
Common  GokJeneye 
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Barrow's  Goldeneye 

Bufflehead 

Hooded  Merganser 

Common  Merganser 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

Ruddy  Duck 

Mottled  Sculpin 

Slimy  Sculpin 

Torrent  Sculpin 

Spoonhead  Sculpin 

White  Sturgeon 

Lake  Whitefish 

Yellowstone  Cutthroat  Trout 

Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout 

Columbia  Basin  Redband  Trout 

Pygmy  Whitefish 

Mountain  Whitefish 

Bull  Trout 

Lake  Trout  (native  lakes) 

Arctic  Grayling 

Peamouth 

Northern  Pike  minnow 

Redstie  Shiner 

Longnose  Sucker 

White  Sicker 

Largescale  Sucker 

Mountain  Sixker 

Trout-perch 

Burbot 

Cisco 

Kokanee  Salmon 

Chinook  Salmon 

Rainbow  Trout 

Golden  Trout 

Brown  Trout 

Brook  Trout 

Rainbow  Smelt 

Northern  Pike 

Goldfish 

Common  Carp 

Utah  Chub 

Golden  Shiner 

Spottail  Shiner 

Black  Bullhead 

Yellow  Bullhead 

Plains  Killifish 
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Western  Mosqurtofish 

Sailfin  Molly 

SHortfin  Molly 

Green  Swordtail 

Variable  Platyfish 

While  Bass 

Rock  Bass 

Green  Sunfish 

Pumpkinseed 

Bluegill 

Smallmouth  Bass 

Largemouth  Bass 

While  Crappie 

Black  Crappie 

Yellow  Perch 

Walleye 

Pal  Id  Sturgeon 

Shove  (nose  Sturgeon 

Paddlefish 

Shorinose  Gar 

GsWeye 

Lake  Chub 

Western  Silvery  Minnow 

Brassy  Minnow 

Plains  Minnow 

Emerald  Shiner 

Sand  Shiner 

torthern  Redbelly  Dace 

NDrthern  Redbelly  X  Finescale  Dace 

Fathead  Minnow 

Longnose  Dace 

Creek  Chub 

Sturgeon  Chub 

Scklefin  Chub 

Pearl  Dxe 

Flathead  Chub 

River  Carpsucker 

Blue  Sucker 

Smallmouth  Buffalo 

Bigmouth  Buffalo 

Shorihead  Redhorse 

Channel  Catfish 

Stonecat 

Brook  Stckleback 

Iowa  Darter 

S auger 
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Freshwater  Drum 

Little  Brown  Myotis 

YumaMyotis 

Long-eared  Myotis 

Fringed  Myotis 

Long-legged  Myotis 

California  Myotis 

Western  Small-footed  Myotis 

Northern  Myotis 

Silver-haired  Bat 

Big  Brown  Bat 

Eastern  Red  Bat 

Hoary  Bat 

Spotted  Bat 

Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat 

Pallid  Bat 

Black  Bear 

Grizzly  Bear 

Mountain  Lion 

Wapiti  Or  Elk 

Mule  Deer 

White-tailed  Deer 

Moose 

Caribou 

Prong  horn 

American  Bison 

Mountain  Goat 

Bighorn  Sheep 

Feral  Horse 

American  Beaver 

Gray  Wolf 

Swift  Fox 

American  Marten 

Fisher 

Black-footed  Ferret 

Mink 

Wolverine 

American  Badger 

Western  Spotted  Skunk 

Striped  Skunk 

Northern  River  Otter 

Lynx 

Bobcat 

Coyote 

Red  Fox 

Common  Raccoon 
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Ermine 

Least  Weasel 

Long-tailed  Weasel 

Masked  Shrew 

Preble's  Shrew 

Vagrant  Shrew 

Dusky  Or  Montane  Shrew 

Dwarf  Shrew 

Water  Shrew 

Arctic  Shrew 

Merriam's  Shrew 

Pygmy  Shrew 

Hayden's  Shrew 

NDrthem  Short-tailed  Shrew 

American  Pika 

Eastern  Cottontail 
Mountain  Cottontail 
Desert  Cottontail 
Snowshoe  Hare 
White-tailed  Jackrabbit 
Black-tailed  Jackrabbit 
Pygmy  Rabbit 
Least  Chipmunk 
Yellow-pine  Chipmunk 
Red-tailed  Chipmunk 
Uinta  Chipmunk 
Yellow-bellied  Marmot 
Hoary  Marmot 

Richardson's  Ground  Squirrel 
Uinta  Ground  Squirrel 
Columbian  Ground  Squirrel 
Thirteen- lined  Ground  Squirrel 
Franklin's  Ground  Squirrel 
Golden-mantled  Ground  Squirrel 
Wyoming  Ground  Squirrel 
Townsend's  Ground  Squirrel 
Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog 
White-tailed  Prairie  Dog 
Eastern  Gray  Squirrel 
Eastern  Fox  Squirrel 
Red  Squirrel 
NDrthern  Flying  Squirrel 
NDrthern  Pocket  Gspter 
Idaho  Pocket  Gopher 
Olive- basked  Pocket  Mouse 
Plains  Pocket  Mouse 
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Great  Basin  Pocket  Mouse 

Ordrs  Kangaroo  Rat 

Hispid  Pocket  Mouse 

Western  Harvest  Mouse 

Deer  Mouse 

White-footed  Mouse 

NDrthern  Grasshopper  Mouse 

Bushy-tailed  Woodrat 

Southern  Red- backed  Vole 

Heather  Vole 

Meadow  Vole 

Montane  Vole 

Long-tailed  Vole 

Prairie  Vole 

Water  Vole 

Sagebrush  Vole 

Muskrat 

NDrthern  Bog  Lemming 

Norway  Rat 

House  Mouse 

Meadow  Jumping  Mouse 

Western  Jumping  Mouse 

Common  Porcupine 

Snapping  Turtle 

Painted  Turtle 

Spiny  Softshell 

NDrthern  Alligator  Lizard 

Short-horned  Lizard 

Sagebrush  Lizard 

Western  Skink 

Rubber  Boa 

Racer 

Western  Hognose  Snake 

Milk  Snake 

Gopher  Snake 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Snake 

Plains  Garter  Snake 

Common  Garter  Snake 

Smooth  Green  Snake 

Western  Rattlesnake 

Calco  Crayfish 

Virile  Crayfish 

A  Crayfish 

Signal  Crayfish 

Fatmucket 

White  HeelsplHter 
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Black  Sandshell 

Western  Pearlshell 

Giant  Floater 

14409 

14410 

Table  3.  Species  Tier  Assignments 
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_c 

Coeur  D'Alene  Salamander 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Boreal  Toad 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Common  Loon 

1 

I 

2 

2 

1 

Trumpeter  Swan 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

Harlequin  Duck 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Bald  Eagle 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Sage-grouse 

1 

D 

2 

4 

1 

Columbian  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Yelbw  Rail 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Whooping  Crane 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

Piping  Plover 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

Mountain  Plover 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Long-billed  Curlew 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Least  Tern 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Black  Tern 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Flammulated  Owl 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Burrowing  Owl 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

Black-backed  Woodpecker 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

Olive-sded  Flycatcher 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Sedge  Wren 

0 

0 

1 

Nelson's  Sharp- tailed  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1 

White  Sturgeon 

0 

0 

1 

Pallid  Sturgeon 

1 

1 

2 

Paddleiish 

1 

0 

1 

Shortnose  Gar 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Yelbwstone  Cutthroat  Trout 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Weststope  Cutthroat  Trout 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Columbia  Basin  Ftedband  Trout 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Bull  Trout 

1 

1 

2 

2 

» 
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Lake  Trout  (native  lakes) 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Arctc  Grayling 

t 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Sturgeon  Chub 

0 

0 

2 

Sic  kief  in  Chub 

0 

0 

I 

Pearl  Dace 

0 

0 

2 

Blue  Sucker 

0 

0 

2 

Trout- perch 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Burbot 

0 

0 

3 

1 

S auger 

0 

0 

2 

Spotted  Bat 

0 

0 

1 

Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat 

1 

0 

2 

Pallid  Bat 

0 

0 

1 

Pygmy  Rabbit 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1        1 

Hoary  Marmot 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

1 

0 

2 

3 

1 

White-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

1 

0 

2 

1 

Great  Basin  Pocket  Mouse 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Northern  Bog  Lemming 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Meadow  Jumping  Mouse 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Gray  Wolf 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Grizzly  Bear 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Black-footed  Ferret 

1 

2 

2 

\ 

Lynx 

1 

0 

2 

3 

' 

American  Bison 

1 

0 

2 

2 

1 

Snapping  Turtle 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Spiny  Softshell 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Western  Hognose  Snake 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Milk  Snake 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Smooth  Green  Snake 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Western  Pearls  he  II 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Long-toed  Salamander 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

Tiger  Salamander 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

2 

Tailed  Frog 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Great  Plains  Toad 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Woodhouse's  Toad 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Pacific  Treefrog 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Plains  Spadefoot 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Columbia  Spotted  Frog 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Horned  Grebe 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Red-necked  Grebe 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Western  Grebe 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

American  Bittern 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

Black-crowned  Night-heron 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

White-faced  Ibis 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Canvas  back 

1 

0 

1 

5 

2 

Redhead 

1 

0 

1 

5 

2 
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Hooded  Merganser 

1 

0 

1 

4 

Turkey  Vulture 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Northern  Harrier 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Cooper's  Hawk 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Northern  Goshawk 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Swainson's  Hawk 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Golden  Eagle 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Merlin 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Peregrine  Fafcon 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Prairie  Falcon 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Blue  Grouse 

0 

0 

1 

5 

White-tailed  Ptarmigan 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Greater  Sandhill  Crane 

1 

0 

2 

2 

Upland  Sandpiper 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Marbled  Godwit 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Franklin's  Gull 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Caspian  Tern 

0 

0 

0 

2         1 

Common  Tern 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Forster's  Tern 

0 

0 

0 

2         1 

Black-billed  Cuckoo 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Yelbw-bilted  Cuckoo 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Barn  Owl 

0 

0 

0 

1          1 

Northern  Hawk  Owl 

0 

0 

0 

1          1 

Northern  Pygmy-owl 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Barred  Owl 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Great  Gray  Owl 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Boreal  Owl 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Northern  Saw-whet  Owl 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Black  Swift 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Vaux's  Swift 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Black-chinned  Hummingbird 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Broad-tailed  Hummingbird 

0 

0 

0 

1          1 

Lewis'  Woodpecker 

0 

0 

3 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

0 

0 

3 

Williamson's  Sapsucker 

0 

0 

4 

Three-toed  Woodpecker 

0 

0 

4 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

0 

0 

4 

Alder  Flycatcher 

0 

0 

1         1 

Hammond's  Flycatcher 

0 

0 

4 

Cass  in 's  Kingbird 

0 

0 

2         1 

Pinyon  Jay 

0 

0 

4 

Boreal  Chckadee 

0 

0 

1          1 

Chest  nut- backed  Chickadee 

0 

0 

4 

White- breasted  Nuthatch 

0 

0 

4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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Pygmy  Nuthatch 

0 

0 

1         4 

2 

Brown  Creeper 

0 

0 

1         4 

2 

Canyon  Wren 

0 

0 

1         4 

2 

Winter  Wren 

0 

0 

1         4 

2 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 

0 

0 

1      1      1 

2 

Eastern  Bluebird 

0 

0 

I         2         1 

2 

Western  Bluebird 

0 

0 

I         4 

2 

Veery 

0 

0 

I         4 

2 

Sprague's  Pipit 

0 

0 

I         3 

2 

Loggerhead  Shrike 

0 

0 

I         4 

2 

Black-and-white  Warbler 

0 

0 

I         2         1 

2 

American  Redstart 

0 

0 

I         5                  1 

2 

Yelbw-breasted  Chat 

0 

0 

1         5                  1 

2 

Indigo  Bunting 

0 

0 

1         2         1 

2 

Green-tailed  Towhee 

0 

0 

I         4 

2 

Clay-colored  Sparrow 

0 

0 

I         4 

2 

Brewer's  Sparrow 

0 

0 

I         4 

2 

Field  Sparrow 

0 

0 

I         4 

2 

Lark  Bunting 

0 

0 

I         4 

2 

Baird's  Sparrow 

0 

0 

I         3 

2 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

0 

0 

I         4 

2 

Le  Conte's  Sparrow 

0 

0 

I          1          1 

2 

Mccown's  Longs  pur 

0 

0 

I         4 

2 

Dickcissel 

0 

0 

I          1          1 

2 

Baltimore  Orble 

0 

0 

I         3 

2 

Bulbck's  Oriole 

0 

0 

I         5                  1 

2 

Black  Rosy-finch 

0 

0 

1         3 

2 

Gray-crowned  Rosy-tinch 

0 

0 

1         3 

2 

White-winged  Crossbill 

0 

0 

1         4 

2 

Torrent  Sculpin 

0 

0 

1         3 

2 

Spoon  he  ad  Sculpin 

0 

0 

1         3 

2 

Northern  Redbelly  X  Finescale  Dace 

0 

0 

1         3 

2 

Big  mouth  Buffalo 

0 

0 

1         4                  1 

2 

Freshwater  Drum 

0 

0 

1         4 

2 

Preble's  Shrew 

0 

0         I 

3         3                  1 

2 

Vagrant  Shrew 

0 

o      \ 

3         4 

2 

Dwarf  Shrew 

0 

0      \ 

3         3 

2 

Arctc  Shrew 

0 

0      \ 

3         1 

2 

Merriam's  Shrew 

0 

0         1 

3         3 

2 

Pygmy  Shrew 

0 

0         1 

3         3 

2 

Hayden's  Shrew 

0 

0         \ 

3         4 

2 

Yuma  Myotis 

0 

0 

I         4 

2 

Long-eared  Myotis 

0 

0 

I         4 

2 

Fringed  Myotis 

0 

0 

I         3 

2 

Long-legged  Myotis 

0 

0 

I         4 

2 

California  Myotis 

0 

0 

I         4 

2 
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Western  Small-footed  Myotis 
Northern  Myotis 
Silver-haired  Bat 
Big  Brown  Bat 
Eastern  Red  Bat 
Hoary  Bat 
Eastern  Cottontail 
Mountain  Cottontail 
White-tailed  Jackrabbit 
Black-tailed  Jackrabbit 
Uinta  Chipmunk 
Uinta  Ground  Squirrel 
Wyoming  Ground  Squirrel 
Northern  Flying  Squirrel 
Idaho  Pocket  Gopher 
Olive-backed  Pocket  Mouse 
Ord's  Kangaroo  Rat 
Hispid  Pocket  Mouse 
White-footed  Mouse 
Water  Vole 
Sagebrush  Vole 
Swift  Fox 
American  Marten 
Fisher 

Least  Weasel 
Wolverine 
American  Badger 
Western  Spotted  Skunk 
Northern  River  Otter 

Northern  Alligator  Lizard 
Short- horned  Lizard 
Sagebrush  Lizard 
Western  Skink 
Rubber  Boa 

Common  Garter  Snake 
Western  Rattlesnake 
Black  Sardshell 
Boreal  Chorus  Frog 
Great  Basin  Spadefoot 
Pied-billed  Grebe 
Eared  Grebe 
Clark's  Grebe 
American  White  Pelican 
Double-crested  Cormorant 
Great  Blue  Heron 
Snowy  Egret 


0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

i 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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Cattle  Egret 

0 

0 

0         5 

Tundra  Swan 

0 

0 

1         5 

Greater  White-fronted  Goose 

0 

0 

1         5 

Snow  Goose 

0 

1         4 

Ross' Goose 

0 

1         4 

Canada  Goose 

0 

0 

1         5 

Wood  Duck 

0 

1         5 

Green-winged  Teal 

0 

1         5 

American  Black  Duck 

0 

1         5 

Mallard 

0 

1         5 

Northern  Pintail 

0 

1         5 

Blue-winged  Teal 

0 

1         5 

Cinnamon  Teal 

0 

1         5 

Northern  Shoveler 

0 

1         5 

Gadwall 

0 

1         5 

American  Wigeon 

0 

1         5 

Ring-necked  Duck 

0 

1         5 

Greater  Scaup 

0 

1         5 

Lesser  Scaup 

0 

1         5 

Long  Tailed  Duck 

0 

1         5 

White-winged  Scoter 

0 

1         5 

Common  Goldeneye 

0 

1         5 

Barrow's  Goldeneye 

0 

1         5 

Buff  le  he  ad 

0 

1         5 

Common  Merganser 

0 

1         5 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

0 

1         5 

Ruddy  Duck 

0 

1         5 

Osprey 

0 

0 

1         5 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

0 

0 

1         5 

Rough-legged  Hawk 

0 

0 

1         5 

American  Kestrel 

0 

0 

1         5 

Gyrfafcon 

0 

0 

1         5 

Spruce  Grouse 

0 

0 

1         4 

Ruffed  Grouse 

0 

0 

1         5 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse 

0 

0 

1         4 

Virginia  Rail 

0 

0 

0        5 

Sora 

0 

0 

0        5 

American  Coot 

0 

0 

0         5 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

1 

0 

2         2 

Killdoer 

0 

0 

0         5 

Black-necked  Stilt 

0 

0 

0         5 

American  Avocet 

0 

0 

0         5 

Greater  Yeltowlegs 

0 

0 

0         5 

Lesser  Yellowlegs 

0 

0 

0         5 

Solitary  Sandpiper 

0 

0 

0         5 

Willet 

0 

0 

0         5 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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Spotted  Sandpiper 
Semi  pal  mated  Sandpiper 
Western  Sandpiper 
Least  Sandpiper 
White-rumped  Sandpiper 
Baird's  Sandpiper 
Pectoral  Sandpiper 
Dunlin 

Long-billed  Dowitcher 
Common  Snipe 
Wilson's  Phalarope 
Red-necked  Phalarope 
Ring-billed  Gull 
California  Gull 
Herring  Gull 
Glaucous-winged  Gull 
Glaucous  Gull 
Arctc  Tern 
Mourning  Dove 
Eastern  Screech-owl 
Western  Screech-owl 
Great  Horned  Owl 
Snowy  Owl 
Long-eared  Owl 
Shorl-earedOwl 
Common  Nighthawk 
Common  Poorwill 
Chimney  Swift 
White-throated  Swift 
Calliope  Hummingbird 
Rufous  Hummingbird 
Belled  Kingfisher 
Red-naped  Sapsixker 
Downy  Woodpecker 

Hairy  Woodpecker 
Northern  Flicker 
Western  Wood-pewee 
Willow  Flycatcher 
Least  Flycatcher 

Dusky  Flycatcher 
Cordilleran  Flycatcher 
Say's  Phoebe 
Western  Kingbird 
Eastern  Kingbird 
Horned  Lark 
Purple  Martin 


0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

D 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

D 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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3 
3 
3 
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Tree  Swallow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Violet-green  Swallow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Northern  Rough- winged  Swallow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Bank  Swallow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

CI  iff  Swallow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Barn  Swallow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Gray  Jay 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Steller's  Jay 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Blue  Jay 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Clark's  Nutcracker 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Black-billed  Magpie 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

American  Crow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Common  Raven 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Black-capped  Chckadee 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Mountain  Chickadee 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Rock  Wren 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

House  Wren 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Marsh  Wren 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

American  Dipper 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Mountain  Bluebird 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Town  send 's  Solitaire 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Swain  son's  Thrush 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Hermit  Thrush 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

American  Robin 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Varied  Thrush 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Gray  Catbird 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Northern  Mockingbird 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Sage  Thrasher 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Brown  Thrasher 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

American  Pipit 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Bohemian  Waxwing 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Cedar  Waxwing 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Northern  Shrike 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Warbling  Vireo 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Cass  in 's  Vireo 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Tennessee  Warbler 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Orange-crowned  Warbler 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Nashville  Warbler 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Yelbw  Warbler 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Yelbw- rumped  Warbler 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Black-throated  Gray  Warbler 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 
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Townsend's  Warbler 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Oven  bird 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Northern  W alert hrush 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Macgillivray's  Warbler 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Common  Yelbwthroat 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Wilson's  Warbler 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Western  Tan  age  r 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Black-headed  Grosbeak 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Lazuli  Bunting 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Spotted  Townee 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

American  Tree  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Chipping  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Vesper  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Lark  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Sage  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Savannah  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Fox  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Song  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Swamp  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

White-throated  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

White-crowned  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Harris'  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Dark-eyed  Junco 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Lapland  Long  spur 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Chestnut-collared  Longspur 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Snow  Bunting 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Bobolink 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Red- winged  Blackbird 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Western  Meadow  lark 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Yelbw-headed  Blackbird 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Rusty  Blackbird 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Common  Grackle 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Brown- headed  Cowbird 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Orchard  Oriole 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Pine  Grosbeak 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Purple  Finch 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Cassin's  Finch 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

House  Finch 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Red  Crossbill 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Common  Redpoll 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Hoary  Redpoll 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Pine  Siskin 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

American  Goldfinch 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Evening  Grosbeak 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 
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Mottled  Sculpin 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Slimy  Sculpin 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Shovel  nose  Sturgeon 

0 

0 

1         4 

3 

Goldeye 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Lake  Whitefish 

0 

0 

1         4 

3 

Pygmy  Whitefish 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Mountain  Whitefish 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Lake  Chub 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Western  Silvery  Minnow 

0 

0 

1         4 

3 

Brassy  Minnow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Plains  Minnow 

0 

0 

1         5                  1 

3 

Peamouth 

0 

0 

5 

3 

Emerald  Shiner 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Sand  Shiner 

0 

0 

1         4 

3 

Northern  Redbelly  Dace 

0 

0 

1         5                  1 

3 

Fathead  Minnow 

0 

0 

1         4 

3 

Northern  Pikeminnow 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Long  nose  Dace 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Redside  Shiner 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Creek  Chub 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Flathead  Chub 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

River  Carp  sucker 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Longnose  Sucker 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

White  Sucker 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Largescale  Sucker 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Mountain  Sucker 

0 

0 

1         5                  1 

3 

Small  mouth  Buffalo 

0 

0 

1         5                  1 

3 

Shorthead  Red  horse 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Channel  Catfish 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Stonecat 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Brook  Stickleback 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

Iowa  Darter 

0 

0 

1         5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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Franklin's  Ground  Squirrel 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Golden- mantled  Ground  Squirrel 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Town  send 's  Ground  Squirrel 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Eastern  Fox  Squirrel 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Red  Squirrel 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 

0 

0 

0 

5 

American  Beaver 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Western  Harvest  Mouse 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Deer  Mouse 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Northern  Grasshopper  Mouse 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Bushy-tailed  Woodrat 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Southern  Red-backed  Vole 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Heather  Vole 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Meadow  Vole 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Montane  Vole 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Long-tailed  Vole 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Prairie  Vole 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Muskrat 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Western  Jumping  Mouse 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Common  Porcupine 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Coyote 

0 

0 

5 

Red  Fox 

0 

0 

5 

Black  Bear 

1 

0 

5 

Ermine 

0 

0 

5 

Long-tailed  Weasel 

0 

0 

5 

Mink 

0 

0 

5 

Striped  Skunk 

0 

0 

5 

Bobcat 

0 

0 

5 

Mountain  Lbn 

1 

0 

2 

4 

Wapiti  Or  Elk 

1 

0 

2 

5 

Mule  Deer 

1 

0 

2 

5 

White-tailed  Deer 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Moose 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Pronghorn 

1 

0 

2 

5 

Mountain  Goat 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Bighorn  Sheep 

1 

0 

1 

4 

Painted  Turtle 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Racer 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Gopher  Snake 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Snake 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Plains  Garter  Snake 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Calico  Crayfish 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Virile  Crayfish 

0 

0 

0 

4 

A  Crayfish 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Signal  Crayfish 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Fatmucket 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1     1 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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Qant  Floater 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

Ftoughskin  Newt 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Idaho  Giant  Salamander 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Canadian  Toad 

0 

0 

1 

5 

I                    4 

Bullfrog 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1         4 

Wood  Frog 

0 

0 

1 

5 

4 

Fted-throated  Loon 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Pacific  Loon 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Yelbw-billed  Loon 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Least  Bittern 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Great  Egret 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Little  Blue  Heron 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Green  Heron 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Ye  1  tow-crowned  Night-heron 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Wood  Stork 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Mute  Swan 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Brant 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Garganey 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Eurasian  Wigeon 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Black  Scoter 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Surf  Scoter 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Fted- shouldered  Hawk 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Broad-winged  Hawk 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Gray  Partridge 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Chukar 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Willow  Ptarmigan 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Wild  Turkey 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1         4 

Common  Moorhen 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Black-bellied  Pbver 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

American  Golden- pbver 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Snowy  Pbver 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Semi  pal  mated  Plover 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Whimbrel 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Hudsonian  Godwit 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Ruddy  Turnstone 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Black  Turnstone 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Red  Knot 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Sanderling 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Curtew  Sandpiper 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Stilt  Sandpiper 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Short-billed  Dowitcher 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

American  Woodcock 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Fted  Phalarope 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Pomarine  Jaeger 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 
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Parasitic  Jaeger 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1                    4 

Long-tailed  Jaeger 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1                    4 

Laughing  Gull 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1                    4 

Bonaparte's  Gull 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1                    4 

Mew  Gull 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1                    4 

Thayer's  Gull 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1                    4 

Great  Black-backed  Gull 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1                    4 

Black-legged  Kittiwake 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1                    4 

Sabine's  Gull 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1                    4 

Ivory  Gull 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1                    4 

Marbled  Murrelet 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1                    4 

Ancient  Murrelet 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1                    4 

Rock  Dove 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Band-tailed  Pigeon 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Eurasian  Collared-dove 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

White- winged  Dove 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Whip-poor-will 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Anna's  Hummingbird 

0 

0 

0 

5                  1 

4 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 

0 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Red-bellied  Woodpecker 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Yelbw-bellied  Sapsucker 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

White-headed  Woodpecker 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Eastern  Wood-pewee 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Yelbw-bellied  Flycatcher 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Eastern  Phoebe 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Ash-throated  Flycatcher 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Great  Crested  Flycatcher 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Bewck's  Wren 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Wood  Thrush 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

European  Starling 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Philadelphia  Vireo 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Golden-winged  Warbler 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Northern  Parula 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Chest  nut- sided  Warbler 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Magnolia  Warbler 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Cape  May  Warbler 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Blackburnian  Warbler 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Yelbw-throated  Warbter 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Pine  Warbler 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Prairie  Warbler 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Palm  Warbter 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Bay-breasted  Warbter 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 

Blackpoll  Warbler 

0 

0 

5 

I                    4 
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Prothonotary  Warbler 

0 

0 

1         5                          1 

4 

Kentucky  Warbler 

0 

0 

I         5                          1 

4 

Connecticut  Warbler 

0 

0 

I         5                          1 

4 

Mourning  Warbler 

0 

0 

I         5                          1 

4 

Hooded  Warbler 

0 

0 

I         5                          1 

4 

Canada  Warbler 

0 

0 

I         5                          1 

4 

Painted  Redstart 

0 

0 

I         5                          1 

4 

Summer  Tanager 

0 

0 

I         5                          1 

4 

Scarlet  Tanager 

0 

0 

I         5                          1 

4 

Northern  Cardinal 

0 

0 

I         5                          1 

4 

B  rambling 

0 

0 

I         5 

4 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 

0 

0 

I         5                          1 

4 

Painted  Bunting 

0 

0 

I         5                          1 

4 

Black-throated  Sparrow 

0 

0 

I         5                          1 

4 

Golden-crowned  Sparrow 

0 

0 

1         5                          1 

4 

Smith's  Longspur 

0 

0 

I         5                          1 

4 

Great-tailed  Grackle 

0 

0 

1         5                          1 

4 

Hooded  Oriole 

0 

0 

I         5                          1 

4 

Lesser  Goldfinch 

0 

0 

1         5                          1 

4 

House  Sparrow 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Cisco 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Kokanee  Salmon 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Chinook  Salmon 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Rainbow  Trout 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Golden  Trout 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Brown  Trout 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Brook  Trout 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Rainbow  Smelt 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Northern  Pike 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Goldfish 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Common  Carp 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Utah  Chub 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Golden  Shiner 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Spottail  Shiner 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Black  Bullhead 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Yelbw  Bullhead 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Plains  Killifish 

0 

0 

I         4 

1         4 

Western  Mosquitofish 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Saiffin  Molly 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Shortfin  Molly 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Green  Swordtail 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Variable  Platyfish 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

White  8ass 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Rock  Bass 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Green  Sunfish 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 

Pump  kin  seed 

0 

0 

I         5 

1         4 
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14414 
14415 
14416 


Bluegill 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Small  mouth  Bass 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Largemouth  Bass 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

White  Crappie 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Black  Crappie 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Yelbw  Perch 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Walleye 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Northern  Short-tailed  Shrew 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1                    4 

Eastern  Gray  Squirrel 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Plains  Pocket  Mouse 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1                    4 

Norway  Rat 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

House  Mouse 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Common  Raccoon 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1         4 

Caribou 

0 

0 

0 

5         1        1 

1                    4 

Feral  Horse 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

White  Heelsplitter 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1         4 

Table  4.  Terrestrial  Communities  Tiers 


Community  I  Habitat 


Grassland  Complexes 

Mixed  Broadlea)  Forests 

Mixed  Shrub/Grass  Associations 

Riparian  &  Wetlands 

Sagebrush  &  Salt  Flats 

Alpine  Meadows 

Altered  Herbaceous 

Badlands 

Douglas  Fir 

Low  Density  Xeric  Forest 

Mixed  Mesic  Forest 

Mixed  Mesic  Shrubs 

Mixed  Whitebark  Pine  Forests 

Ponderosa  Pine 

Western  Red  Cedar 

Western  Larch 

Standing  Burnt  Forest 

Ftocky  Mountain  Juniper 

Snowfields  Or  Ice 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Dry 

Agricultural  Lands  -  Irrigated 

Douglas-fir/  Lodgepole  Pine 

Grand  Fir 


~ier 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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Limber  Pine 

3 

Lodgepole  Pine 

3 

Mines,  Quarries,  Gravel  Pits 

3 

Missouri  Breaks 

3 

Mixed  Barren  Sites 

3 

Mixed  Broadleaf  and  Conifer  Forest 

3 

Mixed  Subalpine  Forest 

3 

Mixed  Xeric  Forest 

3 

Montane  Parklands  &  Subalpine  Meadows 

3 

Rock 

3 

Utah  Juniper 

3 

Western  Hemlock 

3 

Cloud  Shadows 

4 

Clouds 

4 

Urban 

4 

Water 

4 

14417 

14418 

Table  5.  Aquatic  Community  Tiers 

14419 

Community 

Tier 

Mountain  Streams 

1 

Prairie  Streams 

i 

Intermountain  Valley  Rivers 

2 

Intermountain  Valley  Streams 

2 

Mixed  Source  Rivers  (Intermountain  and  Prairie  Flow) 

2 

Prairie  Rivers 

2 

Lowland  Lakes 

3 

Lowland  Reservoirs 

3 

Mountain  Lakes 

3 

Mountain  Reservoirs 

3 

14420 

14421 

Table  6.  Terrestrial  Focus  Area  Rankings 

based  on  USFS  Subsections 

14422 

USFS  Subsection 

Ecotype 

Tier 

BitterrootfFrenchtown  Valleys 

Central  Montana  Broad  Valleys 

Deerlodge  Valley 

Flathead  River  Valley 

Little  Belt  Foothills 

North  Tobacco  Ftoot  Mountains  and 


ntermountain/'foothill  grassland 

itermountain/foothill  grassland 
itermountain/foothill  grassland 

itermountain/foo thill  grassland 
iterrnountaiiVfoothill  grassland 
itermountain/foothjll  grassland 
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Foothills 

Rocky  Mountain  Front  Foothills 

South  Elkhorn  Mountains 

Southwest  Montana  I  ntermontane 

Basins  and  Valleys 

Upper  Yellowstone  Valley 

Mission'Swan  Valley  and  Mountains 

Missouri  Coteau 

Montana  Sedimentary  Plains 

Bighorn  Intermontane  Basin 

Montana  Glaciated  Plains 

Montana  Shale  Plains 

Powder  River  Basin'Breaks/Scoria  Hills 

Shale  Scablands 

Avori'Nevada  Valleys 

Belt  Mountain  Foothills 

Bighorn  Sedimentary  Mountains 

Flint  Creek/Upper  Willow  Creek  Basins 

Snowy  Foothills 

Beartooth  Front 

Big  Belt  Foothills 

East  Pioneer  Mountains 

Gallatin  Foothills/Spanish  Peaks 

Little  Belt/Snowy/Judith/Mountains 
Madison  Mountains 
Ruby/Tobacco  Root  Mountains 
Missouri  Plateau 
Missouri  River  Breaks 
Montana  High  Plains  and  Foothills 
Pierre  Shate  Plains 
Blacktail  Mountains 
Gravelly/Snowcrest  Mountains 
Montana  Isolated  Mountain  Ranges 
Absaroka  Gallatin  Mountains 

Anaconda  Mountains 
Anaconda/Flint  Creek  Mountains 
Beartooth  Mountains 
Beaverhead  Mountains 
Big  Belt  Mountains 
Bitterroot  Glaciated  Canyons 
Boulder/Elkhorn  Mountains 

Bridger  Mountains  and  Foothills 

Cabinet  Mountains 

Clark  Fork  Valley  and  Mountains 


Intermountain/foothill  grassland 
Intermountain/foothill  grassland 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland 
Intermountain/foothill  grassland 
Montane  Forest 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest 
Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest 
Shrub  Grassland 
Shrub  Grassland 
Shrub  Grassland 
Shrub  Grassland 
Shrub  Grassland 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  2 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  2 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  2 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  2 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  2 

Montane  Forest  2 

Montane  Forest  2 

Montane  Forest  2 

Montane  Forest  2 

Montane  Forest  2 

Montane  Forest  2 

Montane  Forest  2 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest  2 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest  2 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest  2 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest  2 

Shrub  Grassland  2 

Shrub  Grassland  2 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 
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Coeurd'Alene  Mountains 

Continental  Divide  Foothills 

Continental  Divide  Uplands 

Crazy  Mountains 

Flathead  Thrust  Faulted  Mountains 

Garnet'S app hire  Mountains 

Livingston  Mountains 

Middle  Rocky  Mountain  Front 

North  Rocky  Mountain  Front 

Northern  Absaroka  Volcanic  Mountains 

Purcell^North  Cabinet  Mountains 

Rattles  nake'B  I  ackfoot/South  Swan 

Mountains 

Salish  Mountains 

South  Anaconda^Bitterroot  Mountains 

South  Rocky  Mountain  Front 

Southern  Beaverhead  Mountains 

StJoe/Bitterroot  Mountains 

West  Pioneer  Mountains 

West  Yellowstone  Valley 

Whitefish'Swan  Mountains 

Yellowstone  Volcanic  Plateau 

Wolf  Mountains 


Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Montane  Forest 

3 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest 

3 
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4th  Code  HUG 


Ecotype 


Big  Hole 
Bitterroot 
Blaskfoot 
Jefferson 

Upper  Yellowstone  &  Tributaries 

Lower  Clark  Fork 

Middle  Clark  Fork 

Lower  Missouri 

Lower  Yellowstone 

Powder 

Tongue 

Middle  Missouri  &  Tributaries 

Lower  Musselshell 

Madison 

Middle  Musselshell 

Teton 

Upper  Musselshell 


Intermountain/foothill  grassland 
Intermountain/foothill  grassland 
Intermountain/foothill  grassland 
Intermountain/foothill  grassland 
Intermountain/foothill  grassland 
Montane  Forest 
Montane  Forest 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest 
Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest 
Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest 
Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest 
Shrub  Grassland 
Intermountain/foothill  grassland 
Intermountain/foothill  grassland 
Intermountain/foothill  grassland 
Intermountain/foothill  grassland 
Intermountain/foothill  grassland 


~ier 


2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
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Lower  Milk 

Middle  Milk 

Ruby 

Upper  Milk 

Arrow 

Beaverhead 

Bell 

Boulder 

Box  Elder 

Flathead  Lake 

Flatwiltow 

Gallatin 

Judith 

Lower  Flathead 

Milk  Headwaters 

Red  Rock 

Upper  Missouri 

Belly 

Clarks  Fork  Yellowstone 

Cut  Bank 

Fisher 

Flint  -  Rock 

Lower  Kootenai 

Middle  Fork  Flathead 

Moyie 

North  Fork  Flathead 

Shoshone 

Smith 

South  Fork  Flathead 

St  Mary 

Stillwater  in  Pend  Oreille  Catalog 

Stillwater  in  Upper  Yellowstone 

Swan 

Two  Medicine 

Upper  Clark  Fork 

Upper  Kootenai 

Yaak 

Yellowstone  Headwaters 

Big  Dry 

Big  Muddy 

Boxelder 

Brush  Lake  Closed  Basin 

Little  Dry 

Lower  Bighorn 


Shrub  Grassland  2 

Shrub  Grassland  2 

Shrub  Grassland  2 

Shrub  Grassland  2 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  3 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  3 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  3 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  3 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  3 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  3 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  3 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  3 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  3 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  3 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  3 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  3 

Intermountain/foothill  grassland  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Montane  Forest  3 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest  3 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest  3 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest  3 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest  3 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest  3 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest  3 
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Mizpah 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest 

3 

O'Fallon 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest 

3 

Poplar 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest 

3 

Ptyor 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest 

3 

Redwater 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest 

3 

Rosebud 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest 

3 

West  Fork  Poplar 

Plains  Grassland  &  Plains  Forest 

3 

Battle 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Beaver  in  Little  Missouri  Catalog 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Beaver  in  Milk  River  Catalog  Unit 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Big  Horn  Lake 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Big  Porcupine 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Big  Sandy 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Cottonwood 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Frenchman 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Lrttle  Bighorn 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Little  Powder 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Lodge 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Lower  Belle  Fourche 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Marias 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Middle  Little  Missouri 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Peoples 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Porcupine 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Rock 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Sage 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Upper  Little  Missouri 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Whitewater 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Wild  Horse  Lake 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 

Wiltow 

Shrub  Grassland 

3 
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Taxonomic  Group 


O  — 


_:= 
C 
O 

3 

o 

EL 


Invertebrate  Group 

1.00 

i             i\\r 

Crayfish  Group 

1.00 

I                       I1,',!' 

Mammals,  bats  group 

1.67 

1              i\\r 

Reptiles  group 

1.71 

i             i\\r 

Mussels  group 

1.80 

i             i'.\ii 
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14429 
14430 
14431 


Mammals,  small  group 
Birds,  shore bird/waterbird  group 
Birds,  owls  group 
Fish-Prairie  group 
Birds,  raptors  group 
Fish-Montane  group 
Mammals,  furbearers  group 
Birds,  passerine  group 
Birds,  waterfowl  group 
Mammals,  predators  group 
Amphibians  group 
Birds,  upland  game  group 
Fi s h- No n- native  group 
Mammals,  big  game  group 


1.92 

1 

iM'.l' 

2.33 

1 

I'.IM'.O' 

2.33 

1 

I'.I'.P.O' 

2.39 

1 

I'.iM' 

2.42 

2 

\\\>,\l.P.& 

2.57 

2 

r.ro' 

2.57 

2 

r.iM'.r.c 

2.68 

2 

r.?,pjy 

2.75 

3 

Im.O' 

2.83 

3 

i\i\r,tf 

2.83 

3 

iMYi-.o' 

2.86 

3 

r.o1 

3.00 

3 

r.a 

3.00 

3 

r.o' 

Table  9-  Species  Inventory  Tier  Assignments 


Species 


CO 


ca    £* 

|  I  1  |  ^ 

o    "c3 


i 
H 

£* 
G 

c 

5 


CO 


O 

ID 

a 
n 

a: 


American  Bittern 

1     1 

1 

t 

2 

1 

I'.I'.O' 

Black-crowned  Night-heron 

I     1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

I'.I'.O' 

White-faced  Ibis 

I     1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

I'.I'.O' 

Northern  Goshawk                                  1 

I    2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

r.i'.i" 

Columbia  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 

I     2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

I'.iM" 

Yellow  Rail 

I      1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

■\i\r 

Greater  Yellowlegs 

I      1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

i\i\r 

Solitary  Sandpiper 

I      1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

iM'.r 

Semipalmated  Sandpiper 

I      1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

r.iM7 

Western  Sandpiper 

I      1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

i\i\i7 

Least  Sandpiper 

I      1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

■MM7 

White-rumped  Sandpiper 

I      1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

■MM7 

Baird's  Sandpiper 

I      1 

1 

I 

3 

1 

iM'.r 
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Pectoral  Sandpiper 

1     1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

i\  i\  r 

Dunlin 

I     1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

i\i*.p 

Long-billed  Dowilcher 

I     1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

r,i\r 

Glaucous- winged  Gull 

I     1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

r,i\r 

Glaucous  Gull 

I     1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

r,i\r 

Arctic  Tern 

I     1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

r,i\r 

Black-billed  Cuckoo 

I     1 

I 

1 

2 

1 

I'.I'.O' 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

I     1 

I 

1 

2 

1 

iM'.r.o' 

Barn  Owl 

I     1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

i\i\r,o' 

Snowy  Owl 

I     1 

I 

1 

1 

iMMM' 

Northern  Hawk  Owl 

I     1 

1 

1 

1 

■\i\i* 

Common  Nighthawk                               '. 

!     2 

2 

1 

1 

I\I\IMM 

Common  Poorwill 

I     2 

2 

1 

1 

IMMM" 

Black  Swift 

I      2 

2 

1 

1 

\\t,f.\u.a 

Chimney  Swift 

I      1 

1 

1 

1 

1'.  1*.  Is.  O' 

White-throated  Swift 

I     2 

2 

1 

1 

i\M\F,i" 

Black-chinned  Hummingbird 

I      1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

IM'.O' 

Anna's  Hummingbird 

I      1 

I 

1 

3 

1 

IM'.M7 

Alder  Flycatcher 

I     2 

2 

1 

1 

IMMM" 

Purple  Martin 

I      1 

1 

1 

1 

i\i\iM: 

Canyon  Wren 

I     2 

2 

1 

1 

r.iM'.r.o' 

Sedge  Wren 

I      1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

iM'.r 

American  Dipper                                     ', 

!     2 

2 

1 

1 

IMM\IMM 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 

I      1 

I 

1 

1 

IMMM7 

Eastern  Bluebird 

I      1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

r,i\r 

Western  Bluebird 

I     2 

2 

1 

1 

IMMM" 

Black-and-white  Warbler 

I     2 

2 

1 

1 

I'.fM'T.O' 

Indigo  Bunting 

I     2 

2 

1 

1 

r.*1,!6.!".©' 

Green-taited  Townee                              '. 

!     2 

2 

1 

1 

I'.r1,  M".©' 

Field  Sparrow 

I     2 

2 

1 

1 

IMMMM" 

Le  Conte's  Sparrow 

1 

2 

1 

r.i\r 

Nelson's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow 

1 

2 

1 

rj\r 

Black  Rosy-finch 

1 

2 

1 

r,i\r 

Torrent  Sculpin 

2 

2 

1 

1M- 

Spoonhead  Sculpin 

2 

2 

1 

I'.r 

Shortnose  Gar 

2 

2 

1 

p.p 

Lake  Trout  {native  lakes) 

I     2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

I'.f.r.o' 

Western  Silvery  Minnow                        ', 

>     2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

IMMM" 

Brassy  Minnow 

I     2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

IMMM" 

Plains  Minnow                                         ', 

!     2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

i1. MM" 

Pearl  Dace 

I      1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

i'.i4 

Trout-perch 

I      1 

I 

2 

2 

1 

IM4 

Iowa  Darter 

I      1 

1 

1 

2 

t 

IM4 
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Arctic  Shrew 

t 

1 

1 

I 

2     1 

l\  is.  r 

Northern  Myotis 

i 

1 

1 

I 

2      1 

l\l\P 

Eastern  Red  Bat 

1 

1 

1 

I 

2      1 

iM'.r 

Spotted  Bat 

1 

2 

2 

I 

i\iMMM 

Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat 

2 

2 

2 

1 

r.iM'T.o1 

Pallid  Bat 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2      1 

iM'.r 

American  Pika 

2 

2 

2 

1 

i\iMM\o' 

Eastern  Cottontail 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2      1 

iM'.r 

Black-tailed  Jackrabbit 

I 

2 

2 

1 

i\MMy 

Uinta  Chipmunk 

I 

1 

1 

1 

iMs,i* 

Hoary  Marmot 

2 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM".©' 

Uinta  Ground  Squirrel 

I 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

Wyoming  Ground  Squirrel 

1 

2 

2 

1 

IMMMU 

Northern  Flying  Squirrel 

1 

2 

2 

1 

IMM1,!" 

Idaho  Pocket  Gopher 

I 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

Hispid  Pocket  Mouse 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2      1 

IMB,P 

Water  Vole 

1 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

Sagebrush  Vote 

1 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

Northern  Bog  Lemming 

1 

2 

2 

1 

iMMMm.O' 

Meadow  Jumping  Mouse 

1 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

Common  Porcupine 

2 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM'T.O' 

Western  Spotted  Skunk 

1 

1 

I 

1 

3      1 

IMM'.O'.C 

Snapping  Turtle 

1 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

Spiny  Softs  he  II 

1 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

Northern  Alligator  Lizard 

1 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

Western  Skink 

1 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

Rubber  Boa 

2 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

Western  Hognose  Snake 

I 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

Milk  Snake 

1 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM".©' 

Smooth  Green  Snake 

1 

1 

I 

1 

IMMM: 

Calco  Crayfish 

I 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

Virile  Crayfish 

1 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

A  Crayfish 

1 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

Signal  Crayfish 

I 

2 

2 

1 

IMMM" 

Black  Sandshell 

0 

2 

I 

1 

3      t 

IM4 

Western  Pearlshell 

0 

2 

1 

1 

3      1 

I'.C 

Pacific  Treefrog 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2     2 

I4 

Plains  Spade  foot 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1      2 

IM4 

Great  Basin  Spadefoot 

I 

2 

2 

2 

1      2 

IM4 

Pied-billed  Grebe 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3     2 

IM'.O' 

Horned  Grebe 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2     2 

iMMVo1 

Red-necked  Grebe 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2     2 

iMMs,o' 

Eared  Grebe 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2     2 

IM'.O1 
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Western  Grebe 

2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

iM'.i'.o1 

Clark's  Grebe 

1 

2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

I'.I'.O' 

Do uble-c rested  Cormorant 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I'.l4 

Snowy  Egret 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

r.i4 

Cattle  Egret 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

r.i* 

Northern  Harrier 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

is 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i!,i* 

Cooper's  Hawk 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IMS 

Swainson's  Hawk 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i 

Rough-legged  Hawk 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Is 

American  Kestrel 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I2 

Merlin 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IMS 

Gyrfalcon 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i'.l1 

Prairie  Falcon 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IMS 

Virginia  Rail 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I'.l4 

Sora 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IM1 

American  Coot 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I'.l4 

Black-necked  Stilt 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I'.l4 

American  Avocet 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I'.l4 

Lesser  Yellowlegs 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I'.l4 

Willet 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I'.l4 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I'.l4 

Upland  Sandpiper 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

l'.l4.l* 

Long-billed  Curlew 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

I'.l'.l' 

Marbled  Godwit 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

l'.l4.l* 

Common  Snipe 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1M- 

Wilson's  Phalarope 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I'.l4 

Franklin's  Gull 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

l\l\  Is,  O1 

Ring-billed  Gull 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I'.l4 

California  Gull 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I'.l4 

Herring  Gull 

I 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I'.l4 

Caspian  Tern 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IMM'.O' 

Common  Tern 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

l\  I'.I'.O' 

Forster's  Tern 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IMM'.O' 

Black  Tern 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IMM'.O' 

Eastern  Screech-owl 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

I1,:' 

Great  Horned  Owl 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

I'.l' 

Northern  Pygmy-owl 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I'.l' 

Short-eared  Owl 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

I'.l' 

Vaux's  Swift 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

I'.IM' 

Calliope  Hummingbird 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I'.l* 

Broad-tailed  Hummingbird 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IM'.IM" 

Rufous  Hummingbird 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I'.l4 
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Belted  Kingfisher 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

I1,  I4 

Lewis's  Woodpecker 

I 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2                    1 

J'.l* 

Red- headed  Woodpecker 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2                    1 

,  1*.  1* 

Cassin's  Kingbird 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2                    1 

J'.l* 

Boreal  Chickadee 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2                    1 

J'.l* 

Chestnut- backed  Chickadee 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2                    1 

,l\l* 

Brown  Creeper 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2                    1 

,  1*.  1* 

Rock  Wren 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

r.i4 

Marsh  Wren 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2                    1 

,  r.  i« 

American  Pipit 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2                    1 

J'.F 

Loggerhead  Shrike 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2                    1 

,l\l* 

Yellow- breasted  Chat 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2                    1 

JM6 

Snow  Bunting 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

I'.I4 

Orchard  Oriole 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2                    1 

J1. 1* 

Baltimore  Oriole 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2                    1 

,  1*.  1* 

Gray-crowned  Rosy-finch 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2                    1 

.I'.:' 

White-winged  Crossbill 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2                    1 

,l\l* 

Mottled  Sculpin 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

IM4 

Slimy  Sculpin 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i'.r 

Palld  Sturgeon 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2                   I1 

j\o> 

Northern  Redbelly  Dace 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

r 

Northern  Redbelly  X  Finescale 

Dace    1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i 

Longnose  Dace 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i 

Red  side  Shiner 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i 

Creek  Chub 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i 

Sturgeon  Chub 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

],; 

Sb  kief  in  Chub 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i" 

Burbot 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

i" 

Masked  Shrew 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i'.i* 

Preble's  Shrew 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

iM4 

Vagrant  Shrew 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i'.i4 

Dusky  Or  Montane  Shrew 

I 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i'.i4 

Dwarf  Shrew 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i'.i4 

Water  Shrew 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i'j' 

Merriam's  Shrew 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i'.i4 

Pygmy  Shrew 

I 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i'.i4 

Hayden's  Shrew 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i'.i4 

Little  Brown  Myotis 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i'.i4 

YumaMyotis 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i'.i4 

Long-eared  Myotis 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i'.i4 

Fringed  Myotis 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i'.i4 

Long-legged  Myotis 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i'.i' 

California  Myotis 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i'.i4 
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Western  Small-fooled  Myotis 

t 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IV 

Silver-haired  Bat 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IV 

Big  Brown  Bat 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IV 

Hoary  Bat 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IV 

Mountain  Cottontail 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

lu 

Desert  Cottontail 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

r 

Snows  hoe  Hare 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i" 

White-tailed  Jackrabbit 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

i" 

Pygmy  Rabbit 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

i" 

Least  Chipmunk 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i" 

Yellow- pine  Chipmunk 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

iu 

Red-tailed  Chipmunk 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i" 

Yellow-bellied  Marmot 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i" 

Richardson's  Ground  Squirrel 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

r 

Columbian  Ground  Squirrel 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i" 

Thirteen- lined  Ground  Squirrel 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i" 

Franklin's  Ground  Squirrel 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i" 

Golden-mantled  Ground  Squirrel 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

iH 

Townsend's  Ground  Squirrel 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i" 

Eastern  Fox  Squirrel 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

i" 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IV 

Olive- backed  Pocket  Mouse 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IV 

Great  Basin  Pocket  Mouse 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IV 

Ord's  Kangaroo  Rat 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IV 

American  Beaver 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1" 

Western  Harvest  Mouse 

1 

2 

2 

' 

3 

2 

IV 

White-tooted  Mouse 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IV 

Northern  Grasshopper  Mouse 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IV 

Bushy-tailed  Woodrat 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IV 

Southern  Red-backed  Vole 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IV 

Heather  Vole 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IV 

Montane  Vole 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IV 

Long-tailed  Vole 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IV 

Prairie  Vole 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IV 

Western  Jumping  Mouse 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IV 

Swift  Fox 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1" 

Fisher 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1" 

Least  Weasel 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

IV 

American  Badger 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Is 

Short-homed  Lizard 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IV 

Sagebrush  Lizard 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

IV 

Racer 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IV 

Gopher  Snake 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IV 
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Plains  Garter  Snake 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IV 

Western  Rattlesnake 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

l\l4 

Fatmucket 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IV 

Giant  Floater 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

IV 

Long-toed  Salamander 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

r 

Tiger  Salamander 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

r 

Coeur  D'alene  Salamander 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

IV 

Rough  skin  Newt 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

i'.i\im 

Idaho  Giant  Salamander 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

IV 

Rocky  Mountain  Tailed  Frog 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

I" 

Boreal  Toad 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Great  Plains  Toad 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

IV 

Canadian  Toad 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

IV 

Woodhouse's  Toad 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1" 

Boreal  Chorus  Frog 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1" 

Bullfrog 

I 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

IV 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

lM 

Wood  Frog 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

IV 

Columbia  Spotted  Frog 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

IV 

Red-throated  Loon 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

r.i'.r.o* 

Pacific  Loon 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

iM'.r.o2 

Common  Loon 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

a 

Yellow-billed  Loon 

I 

1 

I 

1 

3 

3 

iM'.P.o2 

American  White  Pelican 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i\i\o> 

Least  Bittern 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

i\i\r 

Great  Blue  Heron 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

\u.o> 

Great  Egret 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Little  Blue  Heron 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

i'.i\r 

Green  Heron 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Yellow-crowned  Night-heron 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Wood  Stork 

1 

1 

I 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Tundra  Swan 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i\i\o> 

Trumpeter  Swan 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

I'.I'.O* 

Mute  Swan 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

iM'.r.o* 

Greater  White-fronted  Goose 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Snow  Goose 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\a 

Ross'  Goose 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\a 

Brant 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i\i\r 

Canada  Goose 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

O'.O" 

Wood  Duck 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.O'.O2 

Green-winged  Teal 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\<y 

American  Black  Duck 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

wa.a 

Mallard 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

o,,of 
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Northern  Pintail 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.O'.O* 

Garganey 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

iM'.r 

Blue-winged  Teal 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\a 

Cinnamon  Teal 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\a 

Northern  Shoveler 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\a 

Gadwall 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

wa.a 

Eurasian  Wigeon 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

American  Wigeon 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\a 

Canvas  back 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\<y 

Redhead 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

wa.a 

Ring-necked  Duck 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\a 

Greater  Scaup 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\a 

Lesser  Scaup 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\a 

Harlequin  Duck 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

3 

r.o'.o2 

Long  Tailed  Duck 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\a 

Black  Scoter 

I 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

rj\r 

Surf  Scoter 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

rj\r 

White-winged  Scoter 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.O'.O3 

Common  Goldeneye 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\a 

Barrow's  Goldeneye 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\a 

Butflehead 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

v,o\a 

Hooded  Merganser 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.O'.O2 

Common  Merganser 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

a  .a 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

wa.a 

Ruddy  Duck 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

\\o\<y 

Turkey  Vulture 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Osprey 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Bald  Eagle 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

r.o* 

Red-shouldered  Hawk 

1 

1 

1 

I 

3 

3 

i'.i'.i* 

Broad-winged  Hawk 

I 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

i" 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Golden  Eagle 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

\»,o' 

Peregrine  Falcon 

I 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

r 

Gray  Partridge 

I 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I.C 

Chukar 

I 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I.C 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I.Cr1 

Spruce  Grouse 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I.C 

Blue  Grouse 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I.C 

Willow  Ptarmigan 

I 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

i1  i\r 

White-tailed  Ptarmigan 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

r  i\r 

Ruffed  Grouse 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

iM 

Sage-grouse 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

I.O' 
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Sharp-tailed  Grouse 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1'  0' 

Wild  Turkey 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I'.O2 

Common  Moorhen 

1 

i 

1 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Greater  Sandhill  Crane 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

r.o- 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

I'.C 

Whooping  Crane 

1 

3 

3 

3 

I'.O* 

Black-bellied  Plover 

1 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

American  GoWen-plover 

1 

1 

3 

3 

rj\r 

Snowy  Plover 

1 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Semipalmated  Pbver 

i 

1 

3 

3 

i\i\r 

Piping  Plover 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

iM'.o1 

Kilkfeer 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

I" 

Mountain  Plover 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

r 

Whimbrel 

1 

3 

3 

iM'.r 

Hudson ian  Godwit 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Ruddy  Turnstone 

1 

3 

3 

rj\r 

Black  Turnstone 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Red  Knot 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Sanderling 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Curlew  Sandpiper 

1 

3 

3 

iM'.r 

Stilt  Sandpiper 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 

1 

3 

3 

i\i\r 

Short-billed  Dowitcher 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

American  Woodcock 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Red-necked  Phalarope 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

r.i'.i" 

Red  Phalarope 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Pomarine  Jaeger 

1 

3 

3 

i'.i'.p 

Parasitic  Jaeger 

1 

3 

3 

v,\\v 

Long-tailed  Jaeger 

1 

3 

3 

I'.l'.p 

Laughing  Gull 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Bonaparte's  Gull 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Mew  Gull 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Thayer's  Gull 

1 

3 

3 

i'.i'.p 

Great  Black-backed  Gull 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Black-legged  Kittiwake 

1 

3 

3 

i'.i'.p 

Sabine's  Gull 

1 

3 

3 

v,\\v 

Ivory  Gull 

1 

3 

3 

i'.i'.p 

Least  Tern 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

iM'.o1 

Marbled  Murrelet 

1 

3 

3 

I'.i'.P 

Ancient  Murrelet 

1 

3 

3 

v,\\v 

Rock  Dove 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

I'.l'.f 

Band-tailed  Pigeon 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

iM'.r 

Eurasian  Collared-dove 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

iM'.r 
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While-winged  Dove 

t 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

iM'.r 

Mourning  Dove 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

iM 

Flammulated  Owl 

I 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

I'.I'.O' 

Western  Screech-owl 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

IM" 

Burrowing  Owl 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

lH 

Barred  Owl 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.l4 

Great  Gray  Owl 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I1.  I4 

Long-eared  Owl 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.l4 

Boreal  Owl 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

IM4 

Northern  Saw-whet  Owl 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.l4 

Whip-poor-will 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

i1.  i4.ir 

Red- bellied  Woodpecker 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 

1 

1 

I 

1 

3 

3 

i1.  i4.  i7 

Williamson's  Sapsucker 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.l4 

Red-naped  Sapsucker 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Downy  Woodpecker 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

r 

White-headed  Woodpecker 

1 

1 

I 

1 

3 

3 

i\i\r 

Three-toed  Woodpecker 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.I'.O' 

Black-backed  Woodpecker 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.I'.O1 

Northern  Flcker 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

r 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Western  Wood-pewee 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Eastern  Wood-pewee 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

r.i4 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher 

1 

1 

I 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

Willow  Flycatcher 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Least  Flycatcher 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Hammond's  Flycatcher 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Dusky  Flycatcher 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Cordilleran  Flycatcher 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

iM4 

Eastern  Phoebe 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

i1.  i4.  i; 

Say's  Phoebe 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

IM4 

Ash-throated  Flycatcher 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

IM4.!7 

Great  Crested  Flycatcher 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

IM4.!7 

Western  Kingbird 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

IM" 

Eastern  Kingbird 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.l4 

Scissor- tailed  Flycatcher 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

I'.l4.!7 

Horned  Lark 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

IM 

Tree  Swallow 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1" 

Vb let-green  Swallow 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.l4 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swalbw 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.l4 
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Bank  Swallow 

t 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

r.i- 

Cliff  Swallow 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

r  i- 

Barn  Swallow 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Gray  Jay 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Steller's  Jay 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

iH 

Blue  Jay 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Pinyon  Jay 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Clark's  Nutcracker 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Black-billed  Magpie 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

American  Crow 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Common  Raven 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Black-capped  Chickadee 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Mountain  Chckadee 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

White- breasted  Nuthatch 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1M- 

Pygmy  Nuthatch 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.l4 

Bewick's  Wren 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

r,i\r 

House  Wren 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

iM 

Winter  Wren 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

i" 

Go  den-crowned  Kinglet 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Mountain  Bluebird 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

r 

Townsend's  Solitaire 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

iu 

Veery 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i 

Swainson's  Thrush 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

]'■■ 

Hermit  Thrush 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Wood  Thrush 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i 

American  Robin 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Varied  Thrush 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Gray  Catbird 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Northern  Mockingbird 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Sage  Thrasher 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Brown  Thrasher 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

S prague's  Pipit 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Bohemian  Waxwing 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

IM- 

Cedar  Waxwing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.l4 

Northern  Shrike 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.I4 

European  Starling 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I" 

Warbling  Vireo 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1" 

Philadelphia  Vireo 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1' 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.I4 

Cassin's  Vireo 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.I4 
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Golden- winged  Warbter 

t 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I1 

Tennessee  Warbler 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.C 

Orange-crowned  Warbler 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1" 

Nashville  Warbler 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1M- 

Northern  Parula 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Yellow  Warbler 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1" 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Magnolia  Warbler 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I1 

Cape  May  Warbler 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I1 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

I'.l4 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

lH 

Black- throated  Gray  Warbler 

I 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

I'.i- 

Townsend's  Warbler 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1" 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler 

I 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Blackburnian  Warbler 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Yellow-throated  Warbler 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Pine  Warbler 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Prairie  Warbler 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Palm  Warbler 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Bay-breasted  Warbler 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Blackpoll  Warbler 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I1 

American  Redstart 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.l4 

Prothonotary  Warbler 

I 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

r 

Ovenbird 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1M- 

Northern  Waterthrush 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.C 

Kentucky  Warbler 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I 

Connecticut  Warbler 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I 

Mourning  Warbler 

I 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I 

M acgi II iv ray's  Warbler 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I" 

Common  Yellowthroat 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I" 

Hooded  Warbler 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I 

Wilson's  Warbler 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I" 

Canada  Warbler 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I 

Painted  Redstart 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I 

Summer  Tanager 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I 

Scarlet  Tanager 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I 

Western  Tanager 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I" 

Northern  Cardinal 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I 

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I 

Black-headed  Grosbeak 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

lu 

Lazuli  Bunting 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I'.l* 

Painted  Bunting 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

r 

Dickcissel 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

i'.l4 
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Spotted  Towhee  2    2  2  2  3  3 

American  Tree  Sparrow  12  2  2  3  3 

Chipping  Sparrow  3    2  3  2  3  3 

Clay-colored  Sparrow  12  2  2  3  3 

Brewer's  Sparrow  2    2  2  2  3  3 

Vesper  Sparrow  3    2  3  2  3  3 

Lark  Sparrow  2    2  2  2  3  3 

Black- throated  Sparrow  14  3  2  3  3 

Sage  Sparrow  12  2  2  3  3 

Lark  Bunting  2    2  2  2  3  3 

Savannah  Sparrow  2    2  2  2  3  3 

Baird's  Sparrow  3    2  3  2  3  3 

Grasshopper  Sparrow  2    2  2  2  3  3 

Fox  Sparrow  2    2  2  2  3  3 

Song  Sparrow  3    2  3  2  3  3 

Lincoln's  Sparrow  3    2  3  2  3  3 

Swamp  Sparrow  1112  3  3 

White-throated  Sparrow  12  2  2  3  3 

Golden-crowned  Sparrow  14  3  2  3  3 

White-crowned  Sparrow  3    2  3  2  3  3 

Harris's  Sparrow  12  2  2  3  3 

Dark-eyed  Junco  3    2  3  2  3  3 

Mccown's  Longspur  12  2  2  3  3 

Lapland  Longspur  12  2  2  3  3 

Smith's  Longspur  14  3  2  3  3 

Chestnut-collared  Longspur  3    2  3  2  3  3 

Bobolink  12  2  2  3  3 

Red-winged  Blackbird  2    2  2  2  3  3 

Western  Meadowlark  3    2  3  2  3  3 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird  12  2  2  3  3 

Rusty  Blackbird  12  2  2  3  3 

Brewers  Blackbird  2    2  2  2  3  3 

Great-tailed  Grackle  14  3  2  3  3 

Common  Grackte  2    2  2  2  3  3 

Brown-headed  Cowbird  3    2  3  2  3  3 

Hooded  Oriole  14  3  2  3  3 

Bullock's  Oriole  12  2  2  3  3 

Brambling  1112  3  3 

Pine  Grosbeak  2    2  2  2  3  3 

Purple  Finch  1112  3  3 

Cassin's  Finch  3    2  3  2  3  3  lu 

House  Finch  12  2  2  3  3 

Red  Crossbill  3    2  3  2  3  3  f 
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Common  Redpoll 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

r.i- 

Hoary  Redpoll 

i 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

r.i4 

Pine  Siskin 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

IN 

Lesser  Goldfinch 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

| 

American  Goldfinch 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

r.i- 

Evening  Grosbeak 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

|M 

House  Sparrow 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

11 

While  Sturgeon 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

IM- 

Shovelnose  Sturgeon 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

|M 

Paddlefish 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

i",o' 

Goldeye 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

IN 

Cisco 

I 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

11/ 

Lake  Whitefish 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

if.' 

Kokanee  Salmon 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

if.' 

Chinook  Salmon 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

if.' 

Yellowstone  Cutthroat  Trout 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

if/ 

Westsbpe  Cutthroat  Trout 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

rc 

Rainbow  Trout 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

|U 

Columbia  Basin  Redband  Trout 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

ii/ 

Golden  Trout 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

ii/ 

Pygmy  Whitefish 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1M- 

Mountain  Whitefish 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

IN 

Brown  Trout 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

if/ 

Bull  Trout 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

r\0! 

Brook  Trout 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

If.' 

Arctic  Grayling 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

If/ 

Rainbow  Smelt 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

If/ 

Northern  Pike 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

If/ 

Goldfish 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Lake  Chub 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Common  Carp 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

|M 

Utah  Chub 

I 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Peamouth 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Golden  Shiner 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Emerald  Shiner 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Spottail  Shiner 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Sand  Shiner 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Fathead  Minnow 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Northern  Pike  minnow 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Flathead  Chub 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

if/ 

River  Carpsucker 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

['"' 

Longnose  Sucker 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

if/ 

White  Sucker 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

[1/ 
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Latgescale  Sicker 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

IM- 

Mountain  Sucker 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

l" 

Blue  Sucker 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

r 

Smallmouth  Buffalo 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Bigmouth  Buffalo 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Shorthead  Redhorse 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

r 

Channel  Catfish 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Stonecat 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

r 

Black  Bullhead 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Yellow  Bullhead 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

I'.C 

Plains  Killifish 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Western  Mosquitofish 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Sailfin  Molly 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i' 

Shortfin  Molly 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i'.r 

Green  Swordtail 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i\f 

Variable  Platyfish 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Vjf 

Brook  Stckleback 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

White  Bass 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Rock  Bass 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Green  Sunfish 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Pumpkinseed 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Bluegill 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i'.i4 

Smallmouth  Bass 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Largemouth  Bass 

I 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

r 

White  Crappie 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Black  Crappie 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Yellow  Perch 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

r 

S auger 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

iM,o' 

Walleye 

3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

iu 

Freshwater  Drum 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

r 

Northern  Short-tailed  Shrew 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

i'.i' 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

i\o' 

White-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

1 

I 

1 

3 

3 

3 

\u,o2 

Eastern  Gray  Squirrel 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

I'.l'.l" 

Red  Squirrel 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

lM 

Plains  Pocket  Mouse 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

I'.I4 

Deer  Mouse 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1" 

Meadow  Vole 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

]'■' 

Muskrat 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I" 

Norway  Rat 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

l'.l'.lM 

House  Mouse 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

r.l'.l" 

Coyote 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

lM 

Gray  Wolf 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

i",o: 
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Red  Fox 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

,H 

Black  Bear 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

I" 

Grizzly  Bear 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

i",o! 

Common  Raccoon 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

r 

American  Marten 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Ermine 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Long-tailed  Weasel 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

iu 

Black-footed  Ferret 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

\u,<y 

Mink 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

r 

Wolverine 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

i" 

Striped  Skunk 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

i" 

Northern  River  Otter 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

r 

Lynx 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

i",o! 

Bobcat 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

r,o! 

Mountain  Lion 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

r 

Wapiti  Or  Elk 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

i" 

Mule  Deer 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

i" 

White-tailed  Deer 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

i" 

Moose 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

i" 

Caribou 

1 

1 

1 

I 

3 

3 

i'.r 

Prong  horn 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

iH 

American  Bison 

I 

1 

I 

3 

3 

3 

i",o! 

Mountain  Goat 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

r 

Bighorn  Sheep 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

i" 

Feral  Horse 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

i" 

Painted  Turtle 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

i" 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Snake 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

i" 

Common  Garter  Snake 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

i" 

White  Heelsplitter 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

i'.r 
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Table  10.  Bitterroot'Frenchtown  Valleys  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


TOTAL:  342 

TIER  II:  96 

MarbtedGodwit 
Franklin's  Gul 

Veery 
Loggerhead  Shrfce 

Idaho  Pockei  Gopher 
Water  Vote 

Long-toed  Salamander 

Group  Breakdown 

Tailed  Frog 

Caspian  Tern 

Amencan  Redstart 

American  Marten 

Amphbens  8 

Pacfic  Treelrog 

Common  Tern 

Yellow-breasted  C  hal 

Fisher 
Wolverine 

Birds:  252 

Columbia  Spoiled  Frog 

Fo  islet's  Tern 

Green -failed  Towhee 

Mammals:  73 

Horned  Grebe 

Mori  hem  Pygmy -owl 

Ctay-cobred  Sparrow 

American  Badger 

Reptiles:  9 

Red-necked  Grebe 

Barred  Owl 

Brewers  Sparrow 

Western  Spoiled  Skunk 

I 

Western  Grebe 

A  me  r  can  Bittern 

Bbck -crowned  Nighl-heron 

Greal  Gray  Owl 

Boreal  Owl 

Northern  Saw-whelOwl 

Baircf s  Sparrow 
Grasshcpper  Sparrow 

Le  Conies  Sparrow 

Northern  RrverOiter 
Jo rl hern  Alligator  Lizard 

Western  Skink 

Rubber  Boa 

TIER  I:  16 

Coeur  Datene  Sabmancter 

Boreal  Toad 

White -laced  Ibis 

Bbck  Swfl 

Bullock's  Orble 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Canvasback 

/aux"s  Swfl 

Gray-crowned  Rosy-finch 

Common  Garter  Snake 

Common  Loon 

Redhead 

Black -chinned  Hummingbird 

Wh  He  -w  inged  C  rossb  ill 

Western  Ratilesnake 

Trumpeter  Swan 
Harlequin  Dick 
BaU  Eagte 

Hooded  Merganser 
Turkey  Vulture 
Northern  Harrier 

Anna's  Hummingbird 
Broad -tailed  Hummingbird 
Lew&  Woocfciecker 

Preble's  Shrew 
Vagranl  Shrew 
Pygmy  Shrew 

TIER  111:210 

Ped-billed  Grebe 

Long -billed  Curlew 

Sharp-shinned  Hawtt 

Wilemson's  Sapsucker 

Yuma  Myolis 

Eared  Grebe 
Clark's  Grebe 

Bteck  Tern 

Cooper's  Havik 

Three-toed  Woodpecker 

Long-eared  Myolis 

Flammulaled  Owl 

Mori  hern  Gosha'ftk 

Pitealed  Woodpecker 

Fringed  Myolis 

American  White  Pelican 

Bfcxk-backed  Woodpecker 

Swainsoris  Hawk 

Hammonds  Frycalcher 

Long-tegged  Myolis 

Ctoubte  -crested  Cormoranl 

Olive-sided  Flycatcher 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

Bo  real  Chickadee 

Callornra  Myolis 

Great  Blue  Heron 

TownsencTs  Big-eared  Bal 

Golden  Eagfe 

Chest  nirt-ba*ed  Chckadee 

Western  Small-fooled  Myolis 

Snowy  Egret 

Northern  Bog  Lemming 

Merlin 

Afh  He -breasted  Nuihaich 

S^er-haired  Bal 

Cattle  Egret 

Gray  Wot 

Peregrine  Fafcon 

Pygmy  Nuihaich 

Bg  Brown  Bal 

Tundra  Swan 

3rizzry  Bear 

Prairie  Fafcon 

Brown  Creeper 

Hoary  8ai 

Greater  White-fronted  Goose 

Blue  Grouse 

Canyon  Wren 

Md  unlain  C  oflo  nla  i 

Snow  Goose 

Greater  Sandhill  Crane 

Winter  Wren 

While-tailed  Jack rabbH 

Ross"  Goose 

Upbnd  Sardpper 

Western  Bluebird 

Northern  Flying  Squirrel 

Canada  Goose 

■4434 
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Wood  Duck 

American  Avocet 

Western  Wood -pe  wee 

Mountain  Bluebird 

Chipping  Sparrow 
Vesper  Sparrow 

Green-winged  Teal 

Greater  Yelbwlegs 

Wilbw  Flycalcher 

Townsencfs  Solriaire 

Mallard 

Lesser  Ye  low  legs 

Least  Flycatcher 

Swalnsons  Thrush 

Lark  Sparrow 

Northern  Pinlai 

Willet 

Dusky  Flycalcher 

Hermit  Thrush 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Blue-winged  Teal 

Spoiled  Sanc^per 

Cordilleran  Flycalcher 

American  Robin 

Fox  Sparrow 

C  in  natron  Teal 

Sempal  mated  Sandpper 

Says  Phoebe 

Varied  Thrush 

Song  Sparrow 

Northern  Shoveler 

Wesiern  Sandpper 

Western  Kin^fcird 

Gray  Cafcird 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Gadwall 

Least  Sandpper 

Eastern  Kingbird 

Brown  Thrasher 

White  -throated  Sparrow 

Amercan  Wgeon 

Baird's  Sandpper 

Homed  Lark 

American  Ppit 

White-crowned  Sparrow 

Ring-necked  Duck 

Pectoral  Sanc^per 

Tree  Swallow 

Bohemian  Waxwing 

Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Greater  Scaup 

Dunlin 

Volet-green  Swalbw 

Cedar  Wax  wing 

Lapland  Longspur 

Lesser  Scaup 

Long-billed  Dov/rtcher 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swalbw 

Northern  Shnke 

Snow  Bunting 

Long  Tailed  Duck 

Common  Snpe 

Bank  Swalbw 

Waibling  Vireo 

Bobolink 

Common  GoUeneye 

Wilson's  Phakarope 

Clff  Swalbw 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

Barrow's  Gobeneye 

Ring-biltedGull 

Barn  Swalbw 

Cassin's  Vireo 

Western  Meadowlaik 

Bufflehead 

CallombGull 

Gray  Jay 

Tennessee  Warbler 

Yelbw-headed  8lackbitd 

Common  Merganser 

Herring  Gull 

SieHefs  Jay 

Orange -crowned  Warbler 

Rusty  Bfcxkbird 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

Mourning  Dove 

Blue  Jay 

Nashville  Warbler 

Brewer's  Bbckbird 

Ruddy  Duck 

Western  Screech-owl 

Claik's  Nutcracker 

Yelbw  Warbter 

Common  Grackle 

Osp  rey 

Great  Horned  Owl 

BbcK-billed  Magpie 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbfer 

Brown -headed  Cowbird 

Red-tailed  Hank 

Snowy  Owl 

Amercan  Crow 

Yelbw-rumped  Warbler 

Pine  Grosbeak 

Rough-legged  Hawk 

Short-eared  Owl 

Common  Raven 

Townsencfs  Warbler 

Cassin's  Finch 

Amercan  Kestrel 

Common  Night  hawk 

Bbck -capped  Chickadee 

Northern  Waterlhrush 

House  Finch 

Gyrfateon 

White -throated  Swii 

Mountain  Chckadee 

Macg  ill iv  ray's  Warbler 

Red  Crossbill 

Spruce  Grouse 

Callcpe  Hummingbird 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

Common  Yelbwthroal 

Common  Redpoll 
Pine  Sekin 
Amercan  Gobi irch 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Rufous  Hummingbird 

Rock  Wren 

Wilson's  Warbter 

Virginia  Rail 

Behed  Kin^isner 

House  Wren 

Western  Tanager 

Bob 

Red-naped  Sapsucker 

Marsh  Wren 

Black-headed  Grosbeck 

Evening  Grosbeak 

Amercan  Coot 

Downy  Woodpecker 

Amercan  Dpper 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Ktefced  Shrew 

Kilbeer 

Hairy  Woocfc>ecker 

GoUen-c  (owned  Kingtet 

Spotted  Towhee 

Dusky  Or  Montane  Shrew 

BfcKk-  necked  Stiti 

Northern  Flicker 

1  uby-c  rowned  Kinglet 

American  Tr&e  Sparrow 

Water  Shrew 
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Litlte  Brown  MyolB 

Mountain  Lion 

American  Pka 

Wapiti  Or  Ek 
Mute  Deer 

Snowshoe  Hare 

Leasl  Chpmunk 

While-tailed  Deer 

Yelbw-pine  Chpmunk 

Moose 

Red-tailed  Chpmunk 

Mountain  Goal 

Yelbw-belfed  Marmol 

Bighorn  Sheep 

Columbian  Ground  Squirrel 

Painled  Turtle 

Gokten -mantled  Ground  Squirrel 
Eastern  Fox  Squirrel 

Racer 
Gopher  Sncfce 

Red  Squirrel 

Weslem  Terrestrial  Garter  Snske 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 

Amercan  Beaver 

TIER  IV:  18 

Deer  Mouse 

Bulfrog 

Bushy -taifed  Woodrai 

Gray  Parirdge 

Souihem  Red-backed  Vole 

Chukar 

Heal  her  Vole 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 

Meadow  Vote 

Wild  Turkey 

Mo  mane  Vote 

Bonaparte's  Gull 

Long-tailed  Vole 
MudtraJ 

Rock  Dove 

Yeltow-belted  Sapsucker 

Western  Jumping  Mouse 
Common  Porcupine 

European  Starling 
Chestnut-skied  Warbler 

Coyote 

Palm  Warbler 

Red  Fox 

BfeKkpoll  Waibter 

Black  Bear 

Rose -breasted  Grosbeak 

Ermine 

House  Sparrow 

Long -tailed  Weasel 

Eastern  Gray  Squirrel 

Mink 

Norway  Rat 

Stnped  Skunk 

House  Mouse 

Bobcat 

Common  Raccoon 
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Table  11.  Central  Montana  Broad  Valleys  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 
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TOTAL:  317 

Tiger  Salamander 
Tailed  Frog 

Aider  Flycatcher 
Hammoncfs  Flycatcher 

Sirver-ha*ed  Bai 
Big  Brown  8ai 

Datile  Egret 
Tundra  Swan 

Group  Breakdown 

Wood  ho  use's  Toad 

Pinyon  Jay 

Hoary  Bai 

greater  White-fronted  Goose 

Amphibians:  9 

Plains  Spadefool 

Wh  ite-breasled  Nuihatch 

Kfountain  Cottontail 

Snow  Goose 

Birds:  228 

Columbia  Spoiled  Frog 

Canyon  Wren 

WhKe-laitedJaikrcfcbit 

Ross' Goose 

Mam  mate:  73 

Horned  Grebe 

Weslem  Bluebird 

Northern  Flying  Squirrel 

Canada  Goose 

Reptiles:  7 

Western  Grebe 

Veery 

Olrve  -backed  Pocket  Mouse 

Wood  Duck 

Amercan  Bittern 

Loggerhead  Shrke 

White-footed  Mouse 

3  reen  -winged  Teal 

^anvasback 
Redhead 
Turkey  Vulure 

A  me  r  can  Redstart 
Clay -co  to  red  Sparrow 
Brewer's  Sparrow 

Sagebrush  Vole 
Amercan  Marten 
Least  Weasel 

Mallard 

Morlhern  Pintail 
Blue-winged  Teal 

TIER  1:14 

Boreal  Toad 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Mori  hern  Harrier 

Fieb  Sparrow 

Wolverine 

Dinnamon  Teal 

Common  Loon 

Sharp-shinned  Hm\k 

Lark  Burning 

Amercan  Badger 

Morlhern  Shoveler 

BaU  Eagle 

Doopefs  Hawk 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

Northern  Rarer  Otter 

5adwall 

Sage -grouse 

Mori  hern  Goshavik 

Baltimore  Orb le 

Short -horned  Lizard 

Ring-necked  Duck 

fvtounlain  Pbver 

Swainson's  Hawk 

Bullock's  Orb Je 

Rubber  Boa 

greater  Scaup 

Long -billed  Curfew 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

Preble's  Shrew 

Western  Rattlesnake 

Lesser  Scaup 

Bfcxk  Tern 
Burrowing  Owl 

Towrtsencfs  Big-eared  Bai 

3olden  Eagle 
^fterlin 
Prairie  Falcon 

Vagrant  Shrew 
Vie  mam's  Shrew 
Pygmy  Shrew 

t/Vh  He -winged  Scoter 
Common  Goldeneye 
Barrow's  Go  bene  ye 

TIER  111:199 

Boreal  Chorus  Frog 

Palld  Bai 

Blue  Grouse 

Hayden's  Shrew 

Red -billed  Grebe 

Buff  te  head 

Bfcxk-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

5reater  Sandhill  Crane 

Yuma  Myotis 

Eared  Grebe 

Dommon  Merganser 

3rizzly  Bear 

Up  tend  Sandpper 

Long-eared  Myots 

C  la  ik's  Grebe 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

Lynx 

Frarfclin'sGulI 

Fringed  Myotis 

Amercan  White  Pelcan 

Ruddy  Duck 

Common  Tern 
Fo  rater's  Tern 

Northern  Sav^vreiGwl 

Long-tegged  Myotis 
Weslem  Small-footed  Myotis 
Jorthem  Myolis 

Double -crested  Cormorant 
Great  Blue  Heron 
Snowy  Egret 

Dsp  rey 

Red-lailed  Hawk 
Rough-hogged  Hawk 

TIER  11:72 

Long-toed  Salamander 
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A  mere  an  Kestrel 

Snowy  Owl 

Clark's  Nufcra&er 

Western  Tanager 

Dusky  Or  Montane  Shrew 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Long-eared  Owl 

Btek-bilfed  Magpie 

Btek-headed  Grosbeak 

Water  Shrew 

Sharp -tailed  Grouse 

Short -eared  Owl 

Amercan  Crow 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Little  Brown  Myotis 

Bob 

Common  Nighthawk 

Bfcxk -capped  C  hckadee 

Dickcissel 

Amercan  Pita 

A  me  re  an  Cool 

Common  Poo rw ill 

Red-breasted  Nulhatch 

Spotted  Towhee 

Snowshoe  Hare 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

While-throated  Swft 

Rock  Wren 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Least  Chpmunk 

KilWeer 

Calliope  Hummingbird 

House  Wren 

C  hpping  Sparrow 

Yelbw-pine  Chipmunk 

Bbck- necked  Sliti 

Rufous  Hummingbird 

Marsh  Wren 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Yellow-bellied  Ktermot 

A  me  re  an  Avocet 

Belted  Kingfisher 

Amercan  Dpper 

Sage  Sparrow 

Richardson'sGround  Squirrel 

Greater  Yelbwtegs 

Red-naped  Sapsucker 

Ruby -crowned  Kinglet 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Columbian  Ground  Squirrel 
Golden -mantled  Ground  Squirrel 

Lesser  Yellow  legs 

Downy  Woocpecfcer 

Kfounlain  Bluebird 

Song  Sparrow 

Solitary  Sandpper 

Hairy  Woocfeecker 

Townsencfs  Solitaire 

While -throated  Sparrow 

Red  Squirrel 

Wiltet 

Northern  Flicker 

Swainsorfs  Thrush 

White -crowned  Sparrow 

Morthem  Pocket  Gcpher 

Spoiled  Sandpper 

Weslem  Wood -pe wee 

Hermit  Thrush 

Harris"  Sparrow 

Amercan  Beaver 

Sempalmated  Sandpper 

Witow  Flycatcher 

Amercan  Robin 

Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Deer  Mouse 

Western  Sanc^per 

Least  Flycatcher 

Gray  Catbird 

Lap  tend  Longspur 

Jorlhem  Grasshopper  Mouse 

Least  Sandpper 

Du*y  Flycatcher 

Northern  Mxkingbird 

Chestnut -collared  Longspur 

Bushy-tated  Wood  rat 

Baircfs  Sanc^per 

Cordilleran  Flycatcher 

Sage  Thrasher 

Bobolink 

Southern  Red-backed  Vole 

Pectoral  Sandpiper 

Say's  Phoebe 

Amercan  PpH 

Red-winged  Bfcackbird 

Heather  Vole 

Dunlin 

Western  Kingbird 

Bohemian  Waxwing 

Western  Meadow  brk 

Meadow  Vote 

Long-billed  DowHcher 

Eastern  Kin^ird 

Cedar  Waxwing 

Yelbw-headed  Bfcxkbird 

rVbniane  Vote 

Common  Snipe 

Horned  Lark 

Northern  Shnke 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

Long-tailed  Vole 

Wifeon's  Phaferope 

Tiee  Swalbw 

Warbling  Vireo 

Common  Grackte 

Prairie  Vote 

Ring-biltedGull 

Volet-green  Swallow 

Red -eyed  Vireo 

Brown- headed  Cowbird 

dusk  rat 

CatfornBGull 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swalbw 

Yeltow  Warbler 

Caseins  Finch 

Western  Jumping  Mouse 

Herring  Gull 

Bank  Swallow 

Yelbw-rumped  Warbler 

House  Finch 

Common  Porcupine 

Glaucous  Gull 

Cltf  Swallow 

Morthem  Waterthrush 

Common  Redpo:i 

Coyote 

Mourning  Dove 

Bam  Swalbw 

Jtacgi  tin/ray's  Warbler 

Amercan  Go kf  inch 

Red  Fox 

Western  Screech-Owl 

Gray  Jay 

Common  Yelbwthroal 

Evening  Grosbeak 

BbckBear 

Great  Horned  Owl 

Blue  Jay 

Wibon's  Warbler 

Masked  Sht=w 

Ermine 
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Long-tailed  Weasel 

Ruddy  Turnstone 

Mink 

Sander  ling 

Sirped  Skunk 

Siilt  Sandpiper 

Bobcat 

Biff -breasted  Sanc^per 

Wapiti  Or  Ek 

Short-billed  Oowrtcher 

Mule  Deer 

Red-necked  Phalarope 

White-tailed  Deer 

Pomame  Jaeger 

Mdobb 

Bonaparte's  Gull 

Prong  horn 

Rock  Dove 

Maun  lain  Goal 

Band-tailed  Pigeon 

Painled  Turtte 

Scesor-taifed  Flycatcher 

Racer 

Gray-cheefced  Thrush 

Gcp her  Snake 

European  Starling 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Srcfce 

Scarlet  Tanager 

Rose -breasted  Grosbesfc 
House  Spanow 
House  Ktouse 

TIER  IV:  32 

Great  Egret 

Mule  Swan 

Common  Raccoon 

Eurasian  Wigeon 

Surf  Scoter 

Broad -winged  Hm\fc 

Gray  Partridge 

Chifcar 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 

Wib  Turkey 

Bfcxk-bellied  Pbver 

A  me  r  can  Golden -p  foyer 

Semipafmated  Plover 

Whirrfcrel 

-tudsonian  Godwh 
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TOTAL;  260 

A  me  r  can  Bittern 

Bbck -crowned  Night-heron 

Brown  Creeper 
Western  Bluebird 

Amercan  Badger 
Northern  Rr^er  Otter 

Common  Gotieneye 
Barrow's  Go  be  neye 

Group  Breakdown 

While-laced  Ibis 

Veery 

Rubber  Boa 

Buff  te  head 

Amphbens:  4 

Canvasback 

Loggerhead  Shrfce 

Common  Garter  Snake 

Common  Merganser 

Biids:  1 89 

Hooded  Merganser 

ndigo  Bunting 

Western  Rattlesnake 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

Mammals:  60 
Replies:  6 

Turkey  Vulture 

tort  hem  Harrier 

Sharp -shinned  Hawk 
Mori  hem  Goshavik 

Swainson's  Hawk 

Green-tailed  Townee 
Clay -co  bred  Sparrow 
Brewer's  Sparrow 
LaiK  Bunting 
Bullock's  Orb  le 

RucfcJy  Duck 
Dsprey 

Rough-bgged  Hav\4t 
Amercan  Kestrel 
Ruffed  Grouse 

TIER  III:  177 

Red -billed  Grebe 
Eared  Grebe 
Amercan  White  Pelcan 

TIER  1: 10 

Boreal  Toad 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

Prebte's  Shrew 

rouble -crested  Cormorant 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse 

Common  Loon 

Golden  Eagle 

Vagrant  Shrew 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Virginia  Rail 

Trumpeter  Swan 

Blue  Grouse 

Yuma  Myote 

Cattle  Egret 

Bore 

Harlequin  Duck 

Greater  Sandhll  Crane 

Long-eared  Myotis 

Tundra  Swan 

Amercan  Coot 

BaW  Eagle 

Franklin'sGull 

Fringed  Myotis 

Greater  White-fronted  Goose 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

Long -billed  C  urtew 

Caspian  Tern 

Long-legged  Myotis 

Snow  Goose 

Killdeer 

BfcxkTern 

Common  Tern 

Western  Small-footed  Myote 

Canada  Goose 

Btek-necked  Stilt 

TownsencTs  Big-eared  Bal 

Northern  Pygmy-owl 

Sitver-haied  Bat 

Wood  Duck 

Amercan  Avocet 

Lynx 

Great  Gray  Owl 

Bg  Brown  8at 

Green-winged  Teal 

Greater  Ye  lb  w  tegs 

Northern  Saw-whet  Owl 

Hoary  Bat 

Mallaid 

Lesser  Ye  lb w legs 

Bkxk-chinned  Hummin^ird    1 
Lewis"  Woocjsecfcer 
Williamson's  Sapsucker 

Mountain  Cottontail 

White-tailed  Ja:kn*bit 

Northern  Flying  Squirrel 
Water  Vote 

Northern  Pintail 
Blue-winged  Teal 
Cinnamon  Teal 

Solitary  Sancfrper 

WilJet 

Spotted  Sancfcper 

TIER  II:  64 

Long-toed  Salamander 

Columbia  Spotted  Frog 

Pileated  Woodpecker 

Northern  Shoveler 

Western  Sanofcper 

Horned  Grebe 

Hammonds  Flycafcher 

Sagebrush  Vole 

Gad  wall 

Least  Ssndpper 

Red-necked  Grebe 

While -breasted  Nuthatch 

Amercan  Marten 

Greater  Scaup 

Bairds  Sanc^per 

Western  Grebe 

Pygm/  Nuthatch 

Fisher 

Lesser  Scaup 

Pectoral  Sandpper 
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Long-billed  Dowhcher 

Dlff  Swaibw 

Jlacglllivra/s  Warbler 

Masked  Shrew 

Strped  Skunk 

Common  Snpe 

Bam  Swaibw 

Common  Yekwihroat 

Du*y  Or  Montane  Shrew 

Bobcat 

Wifeon's  Phabrope 

Gray  Jay 

Wifeon's  Waibler 

Waler  Shrew 

Wapiti  Or  Ek 

Ring-billed  Gull 

Ste Iter's  Jay 

Western  Tanager 

Little  Brown  MyotB 

Mule  Deer 

Calf  ornia  Gull 

C  laik's  Nutcracker 

Black-headed  Grosbeak 

Snowshoe  Hare 

While-tailed  Deer 

Herring  Gull 

Bfcxk-billed  Magpie 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Least  Chpmunk 

Mddbb 

Mourning  Dove 

Amercan  Crow 

Spoiled  Towhee 

Yelbw-pine  Chipmunk 

Prongborn 

Great  Horned  Owl 

Bbck-cappedChckadee  i 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Red-tailed  Chpmunk 

Racer 

Common  Nighthawk 

Rock  Wren 

Ch^ping  Sparrow 

Yellow-bellied  Marmot 

Gcp her  Snake 

White-throated  Swft 

House  Wren 

Vesper  Spanow 

Columbian  Ground  Squirrel 

Western  Terrestrial  Gartei 

Snake 

Callbpe  Hummingbird 
Rufous  Hummingbird 

Belled  Kingfisher 

Marsh  Wren 
Amercan  Dpper 

Golden -crowned  Kinglet 

Lark  Sparrow 
Savannah  Sparrow 

Song  Sparrow 

Golden- man IhKl  Ground  Squirrel 

ted  Squirrel 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 

TIER  IV:  8 

Gray  Partridge 

Red-naped  Sapsucker 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

Wh  he -throated  Sparrow 

Amercan  Beaver 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 

Downy  Woocfeecker 

Mountain  Bluebird 

While -crowned  Sparrow 
Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Deer  Mouse 

WiU  Turkey 

Hairy  Woocfctecker 

TownsencTs  Solitaire 

Bushy-taibd  Wood  rat 

Rock  Dove 

Northern  Flcker 

Swaitsarfs  Thrush 

Bobolink 

Southern  Red-ba:ked  Vole 

European  Starting 

Western  Wood  -pe wee 

Hermit  Thrush 

Red-winged  Btackbird 

Heather  Vole 

House  Spanow 

Wilbw  Flycafcher 

Amercan  Robin 

Western  Meadow  fei  rk 

Kteadow  Vole 

House  Mouse 

Least  Flycatcher 

Gray  Catbird 

Yelbw-headed  Bfcxkbird 

fob  mane  Vole 

Common  Raccoon 

Dusky  Flycatcher 

Amercan  Ppit 

Brewer's  8  bckbird 

long-tailed  Vole 

Corditleran  Flycatcher 

Bo  he  men  Wax  wing 

Common  Grackb 

Musk  rat 

Say's  Phoebe 

Cedar  Wax  wing 

Brown- headed  Cowbird 

Weslem  Jumping  htouse 

Western  Kingbird 

Northern  Shrfce 

Pine  Grosbeak 

Common  Porcupine 

Eastern  :-.  iKblrd 

Warbling  Vireo 

Cassin's  Finch 

Coyote 

Homed  Lark 

Red -eyed  Vireo 

House  Finch 

Red  Fox 

Tiee  Swaibw 

Yelbw  Warbler 

Common  Redpoll 

Bfcxk  Bear 

Vc  lei -green  Swallow 

Yelbw-rumped  Warbler 

Hoary  Redpoll 

Ermine 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swaibw 

Towrtsenrfs  Waibler 

Amercan  Gokff  inch 

Long-taited  Weasel 

Bank  Swallow 

Northern  Waterthrush 

Evening  Grosbeak 

Mirk 
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TOTAL:  344 

TIER  II:  86 

Caspian  Tern 
Common  Tern 

Veery 
Loggerhead  Shrke 

Amerban  Badger 
Northern  RiverOtter 

Long-toed  Salamander 

Group  Breakdown 

Pacffc  Treefrog 

Forelegs  Tern 

Amerban  Redstart 

Northern  Alligator  Lizard 

Amphbians:  5 

Columbia  Spoiled  Frog 

Bam  Owl 

Yelbw-breastedChat 

Western  Skirfc 

Birds:  269 

Horned  Grebe 

Northern  Pygmy-owl 

Clay -co  bred  Sparrow 

Rubber  Boa 

Mammals:  63 

Red-necked  Grebe 

Barred  Owl 

Fieb  Sparrow 

Common  Garter  Snake 

Reptites:  7 

Western  Grebe 
A  me  r  can  Bittern 

BfadE -crowned  Night-heron 
Canvasback 

Greal  Gray  Owl 
Northern  Saw-whelOwl 

Bazk  Swn 

4  raj  X  z  Swfr 

Hark  Bunting 
Grasshopper  farrow 

Bulbck's  Oriole 
Gray-crowned  Rosy-fireh 

TIER  111:213 

TIER  1:  16 

Ped-bilted  Grebe 
Eared  Grebe 

Boreal  Toad 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Redhead 

Bfack -chinned  Hummin^ird  While-winged  Crossbill 

Clark's  Grebe 

Common  Loon 

Hooded  Kterga  riser 

Anna's  Hummingbird 

Vagrant  Shrew 

Amerban  While  Pelban 

Trumpeter  Swan 

Turkey  Vulture 

Broad -tailed  Hummin^ird 

Pygmy  Shrew 

Double -crested  Cormorant 

Bald  Eagle 

Northern  Harrier 

Lewis"  Woocfoecker 

Yuma  MyotrS 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Columbian  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 

Sharp -shinned  Hawk 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

Long-eared  MyoirS 

Tundra  Swan 

Long -billed  Curfew 

Cooper's  Hawk 

Williamson's  Sapsucker 

Long-legged  Myotrs 

Greater  White -fronted  Goose 

BfcxfcTem 

Northern  Goshawk 

Three-ioed  Woodpecker 

Calf  o  me  Myotb 

Snow  Goose 

Flammulaled  Owl 

Swainson's  Hawk 

Pilealed  Woodpecker 

Silver-haired  Bat 

Ross'  Goose 

Bfcxk  -backed  Woodpecker 

Ferrugiious  Hawk 

Aber  Flycatcher 

Big  Brown  Bat 

Canada  Goose 

Olive-skied  Flycatcher 

Golden  Eagle 

Hammonds  Flycateher 

Hoary  Bat 

Wood  Duck 

TownsencTs  Big-eared  Bai 

Merlin 

Pinyon  Jay 

Mountain  Cot  to  mail 

Green-winged  Teal 

Northern  Bog  Lemming 

Peregrine  Fafcon 

C  hesinut  -backed  Chckadee 

Northern  Flying  Squirrel 

Mallard 

3  ray  Wo  1 

Prairie  Falcon 

Wh He-breasted  Nuihaich 

Water  Vole 

Northern  Pintail 

3rizzly  Bear 

Blue  Grouse 

Pygmy  Nuthatch 

American  Marten 

Blue -winged  Teal 

Lynx 

Dp  tend  Sandpper 

Brown  Creeper 

Fisher 

Cinnamon  Teal 

^arbtedGodwrt 

Winter  Wren 

Least  Weasel 

Northern  Shoveler 

Frarfclin'sGull 

Western  Bluebird 

Wolverine 

Gachvail 

14447 
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A  me  r  can  Wgeon 

Semipalmaled  Sandpper    ! 

Northern  Ftcker 

Golden -crowned  Kingtel 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Ring-necked  Duck 

Western  Sancfcper 

Western  Wood  pe  wee 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

C ripping  Sparrow 

Greater  Scaip 

Least  Sandpper 

Wiltow  Flycafcher 

Kfountain  Bluebird 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Lesser  Scaup 

While-rumped  Sandpper 

Least  Flycatcher 

Tov/nsencfs  Solitaire 

Lark  Sparrow 

Long  Tailed  Duck 

Bairds  Sanc^per 

Dusky  Flycatcher 

Swainsorfs  Thrush 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Wh He-winged  Scoter 

Pecloral  Sandpper 

Coiditleran  Flycatcher 

Hermit  Thrush 

Fox  Sparrow 

Common  Goldeneye 

Dunlin 

Say's  Phoebe 

Amercan  Robin 

Song  Sparrow 

Barrow's  GoUe  neye 

Long-billed  Dowhcher 

Weslem  Kingbird 

Varied  Thrush 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Biiflehead 

Common  Snipe 

Eastern  Kin^ird 

Gray  Catbird 

Swamp  Sparrow 

Common  Merganser 

Wibon*s  Phatarope 

Homed  Laik 

Northern  Mockingbird 

Wh  he-throated  Sparrow 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

Ring-bifedGull 

Tree  Swalbw 

Amercan  Ppi 

While-crowned  Sparrow 

Ruddy  Duck 

Calf  ornia  Gull 

Violet-green  Swallow 

Bohemian  Wax  wing 

Harris"  Sparrow 

Osprey 

Herring  Gull 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swallow 

Cedar  Waxwing 

Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

G  ha  uco  us- winged  Gull 

Bank  Swallow 

Northern  Shrke 

Chest nui -collared  Longspur 

Rough-bgged  Hawk 

Gbucous  Gull 

Clff  Swalbw 

Warbling  Vireo 

Snow  Bunting 

Amercan  Keslrel 

Arctc  Tern 

Bam  Swalbw 

Red -eyed  Vireo 

Bobolink 

Gyrfalcon 

Mourning  Dove 

G  lay  Jay 

Cas&in's  Vireo 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Western  Screech-owl 

SiellersJay 

Orange -crowned  Warbler 

Western  Maadowfeuk 

Virginia  Rail 

Great  Horned  Owl 

Blue  Jay 

Nashvilb  Warbler 

Yellow- headed  Bfcxkbird 

Bob 

Snowy  Owl 

Cbik*s  Nutcracker 

Yellow  Warbter 

Rusty  8lackbird 

Amercan  C001 

Long-eared  Owl 

Bfcxk -billed  Magpie 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

Short -eared  Owl 

Amercan  Crow 

Townsencfs  Warbfer 

Common  Grackle 

KilkJeer 

Common  Nighihawk 

Common  Raven 

Northern  Walerthrush 

Brown- headed  Cowbird 

Bfcxk-  necked  Stilt 

While-throated  Swfl 

Bbck-cepped  C  hckadee 

tlacgiltrvra/s  Warbler 

Pine  Grosbeak 

Amercan  Avocel 

Calliope  Hummingbird 

Ma  un  lain  C  h  ckadee 

Common  Yelbwthroat 

Purple  Finch 

Greater  Yelbwlegs 

Rufous  Hummingbird 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

Wilson's  Waibter 

Cas&in's  Finch 
House  Finch 

Lesser  Yellow  legs 

Belled  Kingfisher 

Rock  Wren 

Western  Tanager 

Solitary  Sandpper 

Red-naped  Sapsucker 

House  Wren 

BkxA-headed  Grosbe* 

Red  Crossbill 

■Vi:fei 

Down/  Wooc*>ecker 

Marsh  Wren 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Common  Redpoll 

Spotfed  Sancfcper 

teiry  Woodpecker 

Amercan  Dpper 

Spotted  Townee 

Hoary  Redpoll 
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Pine  Si*  in 

Ermine 

Stirt  Sandpiper 

A  me  r  can  Gold  inch 

Long-taited  Weasel 

Short-billed  Dowteher 

Evening  Grosbesk 

Mink 

Red-necked  Phabrope 

Masked  Shrew 

Strped  Skunk 

Bo  neparie's  Gull 

Dusky  Or  Montane  Shrew 

Bobcat 

Thayer's  Gull 

Water  Shrew 

^fountain  Lbn 

Rock  Dove 

Little  Brown  Myols 

Wapiti  Or  Ek 

Scesor-laifed  Flycatcher 

Desert  Colloniail 

Mule  Deer 

European  Starling 

Snowshoe  Hare 

Whiie-laited  Deer 

Magnolia  Waibler 

Least  Chpmunk 

Uddbb 

Vte  ur  ni  ng  Warto  Je  r 

Yellow-pine  Chpmurk 

Bighorn  Sheep 

Scartei  Tanager 

Red-tailed  Chpmurk 

Painted  Turlte 

Rose -breasted  Grosbeak 

Yellow-bellied  Marmot 

Gcp her  Snake 

House  Sparrow 

Richardson'sGround  Squirrel 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Snsfce 

House  Mouse 

Columbian  Ground  Squirrel 
Golden -men  lied  Ground  Squirrel 
Red  Squirrel 

Common  Raccoon 

TIER  IV:  29 

Green  Heron 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 

Brant 

A  mere  an  Beaver 

Eurasian  Wigeon 

Deer  Mouse 

Surf  Seder 

Bushy-laifed  Wood  rat 

Gray  Partridge 

Southern  Red-backed  Vole 

CFhJcbt 

Heal  her  Vote 

Ring -necked  Pheasani 

(vteadow  Vole 

WiU  Turkey 

Long-tailed  Vole 

Bfcxk-bellied  Pbver 

Musk  rat 

A  me  re  an  Golden-pbver 

Common  Porcupine 

Sempalmated  Plover 

Coyote 

Whimbrel 

Red  Fox 

Hudsonian  Godwit 

BbcfcBsar 

Sandertinq 
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TOTAL:  293 

TIER  II:  72 

Lewis"  WoocJ^ecfcer 
Pinyon  Jay 

Fringed  Myolis 
Long-legged  Myotis 

Great  Blue  Heron 
Tundra  Swan 

Tiger  Salamander 

Group  Breakdown 

3  real  Plains  Toad 

While -breasted  Nuthatch 

Weslem  Small-fooled  Myote 

Snow  Goose 

Amphbians:  9 

Wood  ho  use's  Toad 

Brown  Creeper 

Silver-haired  Bat 

Ross'  Goose 

Birds:  204 

Pteins  Spadefool 

Canyon  Wren 

Big  Brown  Bat 

Canada  Goose 

Mammals:  68 

Columbia  Spotted  Frog 

Eastern  Bluebird 

Hoary  Bat 

Green-winged  Teal 

Reptiles:  1 2 

Western  Grebe 

Western  Bluebird 

A>  un  tai  n  Cotlo  mail 

Mallard 

Amercan  Bittern 
Turkey  Vulture 
Morthem  Harrier 

/eery 

Sprague*sPprt 
Loggerhead  Shrfce 

While-tailed  Ja:k  rabbit 
Olive-backed  Pocket  Mouse 
Orcfs  Kangaroo  Rat 

Morthem  Pintail 
Blue-winged  Teal 
Cinnamon  Teal 

TIER  1:  13 

Boreal  Toad 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Sharp -shinned  Hawk 

Amercan  Redstart 

Sagebrush  Vole 

Morthem  Shoveler 

Bald  Eagle 

hooper's  Hawk 

Yellow-breasted  C  hat 

Swft  Fox 

Gadwall 

Sage -grouse 

Morthem  Goshawk 

Clay -co  bred  Sparrow 

Least  Weasel 

Amercan  Wgeon 

Mountain  Plover 

SwainsorYs  Hawk 

Brewer's  Sparrow 

Amercan  Badger 

Ring-necked  Duck 

Long -billed  Curlew 

Ferrugnous  Hawk 

FiekJ  Sparrow 

Short-horned  Lizard 

Lesser  Scaup 

BbckTem 

5olden  Eagle 

Lark  Bunting 

Sagebrush  Lizard 

Common  Gobeneye 

Burrowing  Owl 

Marin 

Bairds  Sparrow 

Rubber  Boa 

BJflehead 

Townsenrfs  Big-eared  Bai 

Peregrine  Fabon 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

Common  Garter  Snake 

Common  Merganser 

Black  -tailed  Prairie  Dog 

Prairie  Falcon 

Mccown's  Longspur 

Weslem  Rattlesnake 

Ruddy  Dick 

BfcttMooted  Fenei 
Western  Hog  nose  Sncfce 

Mik  Snake 

Slue  Grouse 

5reater  Sandhill  Crane 

Dp  tend  Sandpiper 

Baltimore  Orb  le 
Bullocks  Orb  le 
Preble's  Shrew 

Osprey 

Red-tailed  Hawk 
Rough- legged  Hawk 

TIER  111:  195 

Boreal  C  horns  Frog 

MarbfedGodwit 

Vagrant  Shrew 

Great  Basin  Spadefoot 

Amercan  Kestrel 

Franklin's  Gul 

Ehvarf  Shrew 

Pied -billed  Grebe 

Gytfalcon 

Morthem  Pygmy-owl 

Hayderfs  Shrew 

Eared  Grebe 

RifiedGrouse 

Steal  Gray  Owl 

Yuma  Myote 

Amercan  White  Pelcan 

Sharp -tai  led  Grouse 

Morthem  Saw-whet  Owl 

.ong-eared  Myote 

>oubb? -crested  Cormorant 

Virginia  Rail 
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Bob 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

Ruby-crowned  Kingtet 

Laik  Sparrow 

Snowshoe  Hare 

A  me  re  an  Cool 

Northern  Flicker 

Mountain  Bluebird 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Least  Chpmunk 

Kilbeer 

Western  Wood -pe  wee 

Townsentfs  Solitaire 

Song  Sparrow 

Yelbw-pine  Chpmunk 

American  A  voce  l 

Wilbw  Flycatcher 

Swainsorfs  Thrush 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Yelbw-bellied  Ktermoi 

Greater  Yelbwtegs 

Least  Ft/catcher 

Hermit  Thrush 

While -crow  ned  Sparrow 

Rchardson'sGround  Squirrel 

Lesser  Yellow  legs 

Dusky  Flycatcher 

Amercan  Robin 

Harris"  Sparrow 

Columbian  Ground  Squirrel 

Solitary  Sandpper 

Cordilteran  Flycatcher 

3  lay  Catbird 

Dark-eyed  Junco 

Thirteen -lined  Ground  Squirrel 

Willet 

Sa/s  Phoebe 

Northern  Ktockingbird 

Lap  fend  Longspur 

Red  Squirrel 

Spoiled  Sancfcper 

Weslem  Kingbird 

Brown  Thrasher 

Chesinui -collared  Longspur 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 

Least  Sandpper 

Eastern  Kingbird 

Amercan  Pph 

Bobolink 

Amercan  Beaver 

Pectoral  Sandpiper 

Horned  Laik 

Bo  he  men  Wax  wing 

Red-winged  Bbcfcbird 

Western  Harvest  Mouse 

Long-billed  Dow  He  her 

Tree  Swalbw 

Cedar  Waxwing 

Western  Meadowbrk 

Deer  Mouse 

Common  Snpe 

Violet-green  Swallow 

Northern  Shrke 

Yelbw-headed  Bfcxkbird 

Northern  Grasshcpper  Mouse 

Wifeon'sPhatarope 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swallow 

Wa ib  ling  Vireo 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

Bushy-taifed  Wood  rat 

Ring-biUedGull 

Bank  Swalbw 

Red -eyed  Vireo 

Common  Grackle 

Southern  Red-backed  Vole 

CatforniaGull 

Clff  Swalbw 

0  range  <  row  ned  Warbler 

Brown-headed  Cowbird 

Meadow  Vole 

Herring  Gull 

Bam  Swalbw 

YelbwWatbler 

Pine  Grosbeak 

Kfoniane  Vole 

^burning  Dove 

G  ray  Jay 

Yelbw-rumped  Warbter 

Cass  ins  Finch 

Long-tailed  Vole 

Eastern  Screech-owl 

Blue  Jay 

Ovenbird 

House  Finch 

Prairie  Vole 

Weslem  Screech-owl 

Clark's  Nutcracker 

Northern  Walerthrush 

Red  Crossbill 

Musk  rat 

Great  Horned  Owl 

Bfcxk-bilbd  Magpie 

^1acglllivra/s  Warbler 

Common  Redpoll 

Western  Jumping  Kfouse 

Snowy  Owl 

Amercan  Crow 

Common  Yelbwthroat 

Hoary  Redpoll 

Common  Porcupine 

Long-eared  Owl 

Bfcxk  -copped  C  hckadee 

Wifeon'sWaibler 

Pine  Siskin 

Doyote 

Short -eared  Owl 

vbuntainChckadee 

Western  Tanager 

Amercan  Gold  inch 

Red  Fox 

Common  Nghthawk 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

Btek-headed  Grosbeak 

Evening  Grosbeak 

Bteck8ear 

Common  Poo rw ill 

Rock  Wren 

Lazuli  Bunling 

Masked  Shrew 

Ermine 

While-throated  Swft 

House  Wren 

Spotted  Townee 

Dusky  Or  Montane  Shrew 

Long-taited  Weasel 

Belled  Kingfisher 

Marsh  Wren 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Water  Shrew 

Mink 

Red-naped  Sspsucker 

Amercan  Dpper 

C  hfsping  Sparrow 

Little  Brown  Myols 

Strped  Skurk 

Downy  Woocpecker 

So  Men -crow  ned  Kingtet 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Desert  Cottontail 

Bobcat 

4  4453 
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Wapiti  Or  Ek 
Mule  Deer 
Whiie-lailed  Deer 

MODBB 

Prong  horn 
Maun  lain  Goat 

Bighorn  Sheep 

Painted  Turite 

Racer 

Gcp her  Snake 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Snefce 

Pbins  Garter  Snake 


TIER  IV:  10 


3 ray  Paring? 
Ring -necked 
WiH  Turkey 
Red-necked  Phalarope 
Bonaparte's  Gull 
Rock  Dove 
European  Staring 
House  Sparrow 
House  Mouse 
ommon  Raccoon 
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TOTAL:  244 

Ferruginous  Hawk 
Golden  Eagte 

Western  S  ma  1  -fooled  Myote 

Silver-haired  Bai 

Mallard 
Morlhern  Pintail 

Spotted  Sancfcjper 
Sem  pal  mated  Sandpper 

Group  Breakdown 

Merlin 

Big  Brown  Bai 

Blue -winged  Teal 

Western  Sancfcper 

Amphibians;  5 

Prairie  Falcon 

Hoary  Bai 

C  in  natron  Teal 

Least  Sandpper 

B  iids:  170 

Blue  Grouse 

Kfounlain  Cottontail 

Northern  Shoveler 

Baircfs  Sane© per 

Mammak:  63 

Greater  Sandhill  Crane 

Whrie-tailedJackrabbit 

Ring -necked  Duck 

Pectoral  Sandpiper 

Repiites:  6 

Northern  Saw-whet  Owl 

Northern  Frying  Squirrel 

Lesser  Scaip 

Long-bitted  DowHcher 

Atier  Flycatcher 
Hammoncfs  Flycatcher 

Wh He-breasted  Nuihaich 

Olrve-backed  Pockel  Mouse 
While-looted  Mouse 
Sagebrush  Vole 

Common  Goldeneye 
Barrow's  Go  tie  neye 
Biiftehead 

Common  Snpe 
Wifeon's  Phakarope 
Ring-billed  Gull 

TIER  I:  6 

Boreal  Toad 

Bakl  Eagle 

Canyon  Wren 

Amercan  Marten 

Common  Merganser 

CalforniaGull 

Ftammutaled  Owl 

Western  Bluebird 

Amercan  Badger 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

Mourning  Dove 

Townsencfs  Big-eared  Bai 

Veery 

Northern  Rrver  Otter 

Ruddy  Dick 

Eastern  Screech-owl 

3rizzly  Bear 

Loggerhead  Shrfce 

Rubber  Boa 

Osprey 

Great  Horned  Owl 

Lynx 

Clay -co  to  red  Sparrow 

Western  Rattlesnake 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

Short -eared  Owl 

brewer's  Sparrow 
JaHimore  Oriole 
Bullock's  Oriole 

Rough-fegged  Haw* 
Amercan  Kestrel 
Rifled  Grouse 

While-throated  Swn 
Calliope  Hummingbird 
Ritfous  Hummingbird 

TIER  II:  52 

TIER  III:  168 

Long* toed  Salamander 

Boreal  Chorus  Frog 

Tiger  Salamander 

Preble's  Shrew 

Ped-billed  Grebe 

Virginia  Rail 

Belled  Kingfisher 

Tailed  Frog 

Vagram  Shrew 

Eared  Grebe 

Bob 

Red-naped  Sapsucfcer 

Weslem  Grebe 

Merriam's  Shrew 

C  la  ik*s  Grebe 

Amercan  Coot 

Downy  Woodpecker 

Turkey  Vulture 

Pygmy  Shrew 

Amercan  White  Pelcan 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

Northern  Harrier 

Hayderis  Shrew 

Doitote-c  rested  Cormoranl 

KilWeer 

Northern  FIcker 

Sharp -shinned  Hawk 

Yuma  Myolis 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Amercan  A  voce  l 

Western  Wood -pe wee 

Cooper's  Hawk 

Long-eared  MyoiB 

Cattle  Egret 

Greater  Yelbwlegs 

Wiltow  Frycatoher 

Northern  Goshawk 

Fringed  Myolis 

Canada  Goose 

Lesser  Yellow  tegs 

Least  Flycatcher 

SwaiisorVs  Hawk 

Long-legged  Myolis 

Green-winged  Teal 

Solitary  Sandpper 

Dusky  Flycateher 
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Cordilteran  Ft/catcher 

Northern  Shrfce 

Common  Redpoll 

Ermine 

Scartet  Tanager 

Western  Kingbird 

Warbling  Vireo 

Amercan  GoU  inch 

Long-tailed  Weasel 

Rose -breasted  Grosbesfc 

Eastern  Kingbird 

Red -eyed  Vireo 

Evening  Grosbesk 

Mink 

House  Sparrow 

Horned  Lark 

Yellow  Warbler 

Masked  Shrew 

Strped  Skurfc 

Dommon  Raccoon 

Tiee  Swalbw 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler 

Du*y  Or  Montane  Shrew 

Bobcat 

Vbtet-green  Swallow 

Ovenbird 

Water  Shrew 

WapiiOrEk 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swallow 

vlacgilivra/s  Warbler 

Litile  Brown  Myols 

Mute  Deer 

Bank  Swallow 

Common  Yelbwlhroai 

Snowshoe  Hare 

While-tailed  Deer 

Clff  Swalow 

Wilson's  Warbter 

Least  Chpmunk 

Maose 

Bam  Swalbw 

Western  Tanager 

Yeltow-pine  Chipmunk 

Prong  horn 

Blue  Jay 

Bfack-  headed  Grosbet* 

Yelbw-bellied  Kfarrrot 

Painted  Turtfe 

C laik's  Nutcracker 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Rchardsons  Ground  Squirrel 

Racer 

Bfcxk -bitted  Magpte 

Spoiled  Towhee 

Columbian  Ground  Squirrel 

Gopher  Snake 

A  me  r  can  Crow 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Golden-mantled  Ground  Squirrel 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Srcfce 

Bbck-cspped  C  hckadee 
Red-breasted  Nuthatch 
Rock  Wren 

C hoping  Sparrow 
Vesper  Sparrow 
Savannah  Sparrow 

3ed  Squirrel 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 

Amercan  Beaver 

TIER  IV:  18 

Red -throated  Loon 

House  Wren 

Song  Sparrow 

Deer  Mouse 

Great  Egret 

Marsh  Wren 

While-crowned  Sparrow 

Bushy-taited  Wood  rat 

Broad -winged  Hawk 

Amercan  Dpper 

Harris"  Sparrow 

Southern  Red-backed  Vole 

Gray  Partridge 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Heal  her  Vote 

Ring -necked  Pheasani 

Mauntain  Bluebird 

Bobolink 

Meadow  Vote 

Wib  Turkey 

Townsencfs  Solhaire 

Red-winged  Bbcfcbird 

Ma  mane  Vote 

Amercan  Golden-pbver 

Swainsorfs  Thrush 

Western  Meadow  brk 

Long-tailed  Vote 

Sempalmated  Pbver 

Hermit  Thrush 

Yelbw-headed  Bfcxkbird 

Musk  rat 

Western  Jumping  r. to  use 

Buff -breasted  Sano^per 

Amercan  Robin 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

Short-billed  Dow  richer 

Sage  Thrasher 

Common  Grackte 

Common  Porcupine 

Red-necked  Phalarope 

Amercan  Ppi 

Brown-headed  Cowbird 

Coyote 

Rock  Dove 

Bohemian  Waxwing 

Cassin's  Finch 

Red  Fox 

Gray-cheefced  Thrush 

Cedar  Waxwing 

House  Finch 

BbcfcBear 

Ejtcpean  Slait  rg 

'4464 
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14466       Table  16.  Rocky  Mountain  Front  Foothills  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 

14467 


TOTAL:  362 

Western  Hognose  Snake 

Prairie  Falcon 

Blu?  Grouse 

Greater  Sandhill  Crane 

Veery 

Sprague's  Pprt 
Loggerhead  Shrite 

SirVer-haired  Bat 

Big  Brown  8at 
Hoary  Bat 

Group  Breakdown 

TIER  II:  95 

Long-ioed  Salamander 

Amphbans:  9 

Tiger  Salamander 

Upland  Sandpper 

Bbck-and-whhe  Warbler 

Mountain  Cottontail 

Birds:  270 

Taited  Frog 

MarbfedGodwit 

Amercan  Redstart 

Whrle-taitedJa:kn*bii 

Ktammabi  73 

Great  Pbins  Toad 

FrarfcEn'sGul 

Yellow-breasted  Chat 

hlorthem  Flying  Squirrel 

Reptiles:  10 

Pteins  Spadefoot 

Caspian  Tern 

ndigo  Bunting 

Sagebrush  Vole 

Columbia  Spotted  Frog 
Horned  Grebe 
Red-necked  Grebe 

Common  Tern 
Fo  rater's  Tern 
BkKk-bilfed  Cuckoo 

Green-tailed  Towhee 
Clay -co  bred  Sparrow 
Brewer's  Sparrow 

Swfl  Fox 
Amercan  Marten 
Least  Weasel 

TIER  I:  18 

Boreal  Toad 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Western  Grebe 

Northern  Pygmy-owl 

Fieb  Sparrow 

Amercan  Badger 

Common  Loon 

Amercan  Brtlem 

Great  Gray  Owl 

LarK  Bunting 

Northern  RrVer Otter 

Trumpeter  Swan 

Bkxk -crowned  Nght-heron 

Northern  Saw-whet  Owl 

Baircfs  Sparrow 

Short-horned  Lizard 

Harlequin  Dick 

White -Fared  lbs 

Bteck-chinned  Hummin^lrd    ■ 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

Rubber  Boa 

BaU  Eagle 

Carwasback 

Broad-tailed  Hummingbird 

Le  Conte's  Sparrow 

Common  Garter  Snake 

Pping  Plover 
Maun  tain  Pbver 
Long -billed  Curtew 

Redhead 

Hooded  Merganser 

Turkey  Vulure 

Lewis"  Woocfcecker 
Piteaied  Woodpecker 
A  tier  Flycatcher 

Mccown's  Longspur 
Baltimore  Oriole 
Bullock's  Orb fe 

Western  Rattlesnake 

TIER  III:  219 

Boreal  Chorus  Frog 

BtekTem 

Northern  Harrier 

Hammontfs  Flycatcher 

Preble's  Shrew 

Pie<J  -billed  Grebe 

Flammulaled  Owl 

Sharp -shinned  Hawk 

Pinyon  Jay 

Vagrant  Shrew 

Eared  Grebe 

Burrowing  Owl 

Cooper's  Hawk 

While -breasted  Nui hatch 

[hvarf  Shrew 

Clark's  Grebe 

Townsencfs  Big-eared  Bal 

Northern  Goshawk 

Pygmy  Nuthatch 

Pygmy  Shrew 

Amercan  White  Pelcan 

Bfcxk -tailed  Prairie  Dog 

Swainson's  Hawk 

Brown  Creeper 

Yuma  Myotis 

Do  Lb  te  -c  rested  Cor  mo  rant 

Northern  Bog  Lemming 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

Canyon  Wren 

Long-eared  Myotis 

Great  Blue  Heron 

3rizzly  Bear 

Golden  Eagle 

Winter  Wren 

Fringed  Myotis 

Snowy  Egret 

Lynx 

Merlin 

Eastern  Bluebird 

Long-tegged  Myolis 

Cattle  Egret 

Amercan  Bison 

*eregrine  Fafcon 

Western  Bluebird 

Western  Small-footed  MyotrS 

fund  ra  Swan 

'4458 
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Greater  White  -fronted  Goose 

S  harp  -tailed  G  ro  use 

Long-eared  Owl 

Clark's  Nutcracker 

Ovenbird 

Snow  Goose 

Virginia  Rail 

Short -eared  Owl 

Bfcxk-billed  Magpie 

Morthem  Waterthrush 

Ross*  Goose 

Bob 

Comrron  Nghthawk 

Amercan  Crow 

vlacgillrVra/s  Warbler 

Canada  Goose 

Amercan  Coot 

Common  Poorwill 

B  feKk  -capped  C  hckadee 

Common  Yekwihroat 

Wood  Due* 

KilWeer 

White -throated  Swft 

Mountain  Chckadee 

Wifeon'sWarbter 

Green-winged  Teal 

Bfcxk-  necked  Stiti 

Da  Hope  Hummingbird 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

Western  Tanager 

Mallard 

American  A  voce  1 

Rufous  Humming ird 

Rock  Wren 

Bbck-headed  Grosbeak 

Northern  Pinlai 

Greater  Ye  lb  w  tegs 

Belled  Kingfisher 

House  Wren 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Blue-winged  Teal 

Lesser  Yellow  legs 

Red-naped  Sapsucker 

Marsh  Wren 

Spotted  Townee 

C  in  natron  Teal 

Solitary  Sandpper 

Downy  Wooobecker 

Amercan  D'pper 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Northern  Shoveler 

Vi  ^ 

Hairy  Wooo^ecker 

Golden -crowned  Kinglet 

Chpping  Sparrow 

Gad  wall 

Spoiled  Sancfeper 

Morthem  Flcker 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Amercan  W^jeon 

Sempalmaled  Sandpper 

Western  Wood -pe wee 

rVbuntain  Bluebird 

Lark  Sparrow 

Ring-necked  Duck 

Western  Sanc^per 

Wilbw  Flycatcher 

Townserxfs  Solitaire 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Greater  Scaup 

Least  Sandpper 

Least  Flycatcher 

Swainsorfs  Thrush 

Fox  Sparrow 

Lesser  Scaup 

Baircfs  Sane© per 

Dusky  Flycatcher 

Hermil  Thrush 

Song  Sparrow 

Long  Tailed  Duck 

Pectoral  Sandpper 

Cordilleran  Flycatcher 

Amercan  Robin 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

White-winged  Scoter 

Dunlin 

Sa/s  Phoebe 

Gray  Catbird 

White -crowned  Sparrow 

Common  GoUeneye 

Long-billed  Dowhcher 

Western  Kingbitd 

Morthem  Mockingbird 

Harris"  Sparrow 

Barrow's  GoUeneye 

Common  Snpe 

Eastern  Kingbird 

Brown  Thrasher 

Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Biiflehead 

Wifeon'sPhaterope 

Horned  Lark 

Amercan  Ppil 

Laptand  Longspur 

Common  Merganser 

Ring-biUedGull 

Tree  Swalbw 

Bohemian  Wax  wing 

Chest  nut -collared  Longspur 

Red -breasted  Merganser 

CalforniaGull 

Violet-green  Swallow 

Cedar  Wax  wing 

Snow  Bunting 

Ruddy  Duck 

Herring  Gull 

Morthem  Rough-winged  Swalbw 

Mori  hern  Shrke 

Bobolink 

Oeprey 

GbucousGull 

Bank  Swalbw 

Warbling  Vireo 

Red- winged  Bbcfcbird 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

fuming  Dove 

CI  If  Swalbw 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

Western  fvteadowfcark 

Rough-bgged  Hawk 

Eastern  Screech-owl 

Bam  Swalbw 

Orange -crowned  Warbler 

Yelbw-headed  Bfcxkbird 

Amercan  Kestrel 

Western  Screech-owl 

Gray  Jay 

Yellow  Warbler 

Rusty  Blackbird 

Gyrfalcon 

Great  Horned  Owl 

S teller's  Jay 

Yelbw-rumped  Warbler 

Brewer's  8  rackbird 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Snowy  OvJ 

Blue  Jay 

lownsencTs  Warbler 

Common  Greek  le 
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Brown-headed  Cowbird 

Pine  Grosbeak 
Cassin's  Finch 

House  Finch 
iRed  Crossbill 

ommon  Redpoll 
Hoary  Redpoll 
Pin©  Siskin 
Amercan  Go  kf  inch 
Evening  Grosbeak 
Masked  Shrew 
Duefry  Or  Monlane  Shrew 
Water  Shrew 
Little  Brown  Myote 
Amercan  Pka 
Cfeseti  Cottontail 
Snowshoe  Hare 
astChpmunk 
Yellow-pine  Chpmurfc 
Yellow-bellied  f.tarmoi 
Richardson'sGround  Squirrel 

olumbian  Ground  Squirrel 
Thirteen -lined  Ground  Squirrel 
Golden-mantled  Ground  Squirrel 
Red  Squirrel 

E«em  Pocket  Gopher 
can  Beaver 
em  Harvest  Mouse 
Cfeer  Mouse 
Northern  Grasshopper  Mouse 


Bushy-taited  Wood  rat 

Southern  Red-backed  Vote 

Heal  her  Vole 

tfeadow  Vole 

Ktoniane  Vote 

Long-tailed  Vole 

Musk  rat 

Western  Jumping  Mouse 

ommon  Porcupine 

oyde 
Red  Fox 
BbckBear 
Ermine 

Long -tailed  Weasel 
Mink 

Strped  Skurfc 
Bobcat 
Wapiti  Or  Ek 
Mule  Deer 
While-tailed  Deer 
Mdooo 

Prong  horn 
Kfountain  Goat 

Bighorn  Sheep 

Painted  Turtte 

Racer 

Gcp her  Snake 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Snefce 

P bins  Garter  Snake 


TIER  IV:  29 

Great  Egret 
5reen  Heron 
Brant 

Eurasian  Wigeon 
Btek  Scoter 
Surf  Scoter 

3  ray  Parlrfc^j? 
Ring-necked  Pheasant 
MitJ  Turkey 
Btxk -bellied  P  fever 
Amercan  Golden-pfever 
Sempalmated  Plover 
Whimbrel 
Hudsonian  GodwH 
Ruddy  Turnstone 
Red  Krot 
Sanderling 
Still  Sandpiper 
Short-billed  Dowiicher 
Red-necked  Phalarope 
Red  Phabrcpe 
Boneparte's  Gull 
Rock  Dove 
European  Starling 
Palm  Warbler 
BfcKkpolI  Warbler 
House  Sparrow 
House  Mouse 
onmsn  Raccoon 
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rts 


TOTAL:  242 

Swainsoris  Hawk 

Yuma  Myote 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Least  Sandpper 

Golden  Eagle 

Long-eared  Myote 

Canada  Goose 

Baircfs  Sanc^per 

Group  Breakdown 

Merlin 

Long-legged  Myotis 

Green-winged  Teal 

Pectoral  Sandpper 

Amphibians;  9 

Prairie  Falcon 

Catfornia  Myote 

Mallard 

Long-billed  Dowrtcher 

Birds:  162 

Blue  Grouse 

Western  Small-footed  Myotis 

Northern  Pintail 

Common  Snpe 

Mammals:  69 

Great  Gray  Owl 

SitVer-hared  Bat 

Blue -winged  Teal 

Wfeon's  Phaferope 

Reptiles:  5 

Boreal  Owl 

Big  Brown  Bai 

Cinnamon  Teal 

Ring-bilfcedGull 

Northern  Saw-whel  Owl 
AWer  Flycatcher 
Hammoncfs  Flycatcher 

Hoary  8ai 
Mountain  Cottontail 
Vhrte-tailedJackrabbri 

Buff  fe  head 
Common  Merganser 
Red-breasted  Merganser 

CallorniaGull 
Mourning  Dove 
Great  Horned  Owl 

TIER  1:7 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Bakl  Eagte 

VVhite-breasted  Nuthatch 

Northern  Frying  Squirrel 

Ruddy  Duck 

Short -eared  Owl 

Bfcxk-backed  Woodpecker 

Brown  Creeper 

Olrve-backed  Pocket  Mouse 

Osprey 

While-throated  Swfl 

TownsencTs  Big-eared  Bai 

Winter  Wren 

White-footed  Mouse 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

Calliope  Hummingbird 

Palld  Bai 

Western  Bluebird 

Amercan  Marten 

Rough-legged  Hawk 

Rufous  Hummingbird 

GrayWof 

Veery 

Fisher 

Amercan  Kestrel 

Belled  Kingfisher 

Lynx 

Loggerhead  Shrke 

Least  Weasel 

Spruce  Grouse 

Downy  Woocfcecker 

C  by -co  bred  Sparrow 
Brewer's  Sparrow 
Baltimore  Orb  he 

Wolverine 
Amercan  Badger 
Northern  firmer  Otter 

Ruff edGro  use 
Bora 
Amercan  Coot 

Hairy  Woodpecker 
Northern  Flcker 
Western  Wood -pe wee 

TIER  II:  56 

Long* toed  Salamander 

Tiger  Salamander 

Bullock's  Orb  te 

Western  Rattlesnake 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

Wilbw  Flycateher 

Tailed  Frog 

Columbia  Spoiled  Frog 
Turkey  Vulture 

BbcK  Rosy-finch 
Gray-crowned  Rosy-finch 
While-winged  C  rossbill 

Kilbeer 

Amercan  A  voce  t 
Greater  Yelbwlegs 

Dusky  Flycatcher 
Say's  Phoebe 
Western  Kingbird 

TIER  III:  168 

Boreal  Chorus  Frog 

Northern  Harrier 

Preble's  Shrew 

Ped -billed  Grebe 

Lesser  Yellow  legs 

Eastern  Kingbird 

Sharp -shinned  Hawk 

Vagrant  Shrew 

Eared  Grebe 

Spotted  Sancfeper 

Homed  Lark 

Cooper's  HavA 

Mb  mom's  Shrew 

Amercan  White  Pelican 

Sempafmated  Sandpiper 

Tree  Swalbw 

Northern  Goshawk 

Haydens  Shrew 

Ctoubte-c  rested  Cormoranl 

Vestem  Sandpper 

Vblet-qreen  Swalbw 
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Northern  Rough-winged  Swallow 

Yellow  Warbler 

House  Finch 

Coyote 

House  Sparrow 

Bank  Swallow 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler 

Common  Redpoll 

Red  Fox 

Common  Raccoon 

Clff  Swalbw 

Townsencf  s  Warbter 

Amercan  Gold  inch 

BteckBear 

Bam  Swallow 

Northern  Waterthrush 

Evening  Grosbeak 

Ermine 

Gray  Jay 

vtacgillivra/s  Warbler 

Masked  Shrew 

Long-tailed  Weasel 

Ste  lie  fs  Jay 

Common  Yetowihroai 

Du*y  Or  Montane  Shrew 

Mink 

Blue  Jay 

Witeon's  Warbler 

Water  Shrew 

Sirped  Skunk 

C laik's  Mule racker 

Western  Tanager 

Little  Brown  Myotc 

Bobcat 

Bfcxk -billed  Magpie 

Bfcxk-headed  Grosbe* 

Amercan  Pita 

Mountain  Lbn 

A  me  r  can  Crow 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Snowshoe  Hare 

Wapiti  Or  Ek 

Common  Raven 

Spotted  Townee 

Least  Chp  murk 

Mute  Deer 

Bkxk  -cspped  C  hckadee 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Yellow-pine  Chpmunk 

While-tailed  Deer 

vbuniain  Chckadee 

C  hoping  Sparrow 

Red-tailed  Chpmunk 

Moose 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Yellow-bellied  htermot 

Prong  horn 

Rock  Wren 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Richardson'sGround  Squirrel 

Maun  tain  Goat 

House  Wren 

Song  Sparrow 

Columbian  Ground  Squirrel 

Painted  Turtfe 

Amercan  Dipper 

White -throated  Sparrow 

Golden -mantled  Ground  Squirrel 

Racer 

Golden -crowned  Kinglel 

While -crowned  Sparrow 

Red  Squirrel 

Gcp her  Snake 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglel 

Harris"  Sparrow 

Northern  Pockei  Gopher 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Snake 

rvbuntain  Bluebird 
Tow  rise  nrfs  Solitaire 
Swarnsorfs  Thrush 

Dark-eyed  Junco 
Snow  Bunting 
Bobolink 

Amercan  Beaver 
Ikeer  Mouse 
Bushy-tailed  Woodrat 

TIER  IV:  11 

Gray  Partridge 

Her  mil  Thrush 

Red- winged  Blackbird 

Southern  Red-backed  Vole 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 

Amercan  Robin 

Western  Meadowtark 

Heather  Vote 

Wib  Turkey 

Gray  Catbird 

Yellow-headed  Bfcxkbird 

tteadow  Vole 

Sempalmated  Plover 

Sage  Thrasher 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

Kfoniane  Vole 

Stilt  Sandpiper 

Amercan  Pprl 

Common  Grackle 

Long-tailed  Vole 

Rock  Dove 

Bohemian  Waxwing 

Brown-headed  Cowbird 

Musk  rat 

European  Starting 

Cedar  Waxwing 

Pine  Grosbeak 

Western  Jumping  K to  use 

Scarlet  Tanage  r 

led -eyed  Vireo 

Cass  in"  s  Finch 

Common  PorcLpine 

lose -breas*?d  Grosbeak 
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TOTAL:  296 

Horned  Grebe 
Weslem  Grebe 

Western  Bluebird 
Veery 

White-fooled  Mouse 
Sagebrush  Vole 

Mallard 

Mori  hern  Pintail 

Group  Breakdown 

Amercan  Bittern 

Log^rhead  Shntte 

Amercan  Marten 

Slue-winged  Teal 

Amphbens:  5 

Bkxk-crowned  Night-heron    1 

Clay -co  bred  Sparrow 

Amercan  Badger 

Cinnamon  Teal 

Binds:  211 

Wh  he-faced  Ibe 

Brewer's  Sparrow 

Western  Spoiled  Skunk 

Northern  Shoveter 

Mammals  72 

Hooded  Merganser 

Ball imo re  Oriole 

Northern  River  Otler 

Gadwall 

Reptiles:  8 

Turkey  Vulture 

Bullock's  Orb  le 

Short -horned  Lizard 

Ring-necked  Duck 

Northern  Harrier 
Sharp -shinned  Hawk 
Cocper"s  HavA 

Preble's  Shrew 
Vagrant  Shrew 
Me  mam's  Shrew 

Sagebrush  Lizard 
Rubber  Boa 
Western  Rattlesnake 

Lesser  Scaup 
/VhHe-winged  Scoter 
Common  GoUeneye 

TIER  1:13 

Boreal  Toad 

Common  Loon 
Trumpeter  Swan 
Bald  Eagle 

Mori  hem  GoshavA 
Swainsoris  Hawk 
Ferruginous  Hawk 

*ygmy  Shrew 
■lay den's  Shrew 
Yuma  Myote 

Barrow's  Go  bene  ye 
Buffbhead 
Common  Merganser 

TIER  111:  185 

Boreal  Chorus  Frog 

Sage -grouse 

Golden  Eagle 

Long-eared  Myote 

Pied-billed  Grebe 

Red -breasted  Merganser 

Long -billed  Curlew 

Merlin 

Fringed  Myotis 

Eared  Grebe 

Ruddy  Duck 

Flammulated  Owl 

Prairie  Falcon 

Long-legged  Myotis 

Clark's  Grebe 

Deprey 

Townsencfs  Big-eared  Bal 

Blue  Grouse 

Western  Small-fooled  Myotis 

Amercan  While  Pelcan 

Red-tailed  Ha*fc 

Pygmy  RabbH 

Greater  Sandhill  Crane 

Silver-haired  Bat 

Doubb-crested  Cormorant 

Rough-legged  Ha\\4t 

Great  Basin  Pocket  Kfause 

Upland  Sandpper 

Bg  Brown  8at 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Amercan  Kestrel 

fcrayWof 

FranklinsGull 

Hoary  Bat 

Calile  Egret 

Ruffed  Grouse 

3rizzly  Bear 

Northern  Saw-whelOwl 

Mountain  Cottontail 

Tundra  Swan 

Virginia  Rail 

Lynx 

Alder  Flycatcher 

WhHe-taited  Jackrabbh 

Greater  Whrie -fronted  Goose 

Sora 

Hammonds  Flycatcher 
Cassin's  Kingbird 
Pinyon  Jay 

Bla*-1ailedJackr*bii 
Uinta  Ground  Squirrel 
Wyoming  Ground  Squirrel 

Snow  Goose 
Ross'  Goose 
Canada  Goose 

Amercan  Coot 
Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 
Killdeer 

TIER  II:  67 

Long-toed  Salamander 

Tiger  Salamander 

While  -breasted  Nuthatch 

Northern  Flying  Squirrel 

Wood  Duck 

Bbck-necked  Stilt 

Tailed  Frog 

Canyon  Wren 

Idaho  Pocket  Gopher 

Green -winged  Teal 

American  Avocet 
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Greater  Ye  lb  w  tegs 

Dusky  Flycatcher 

Northern  Mxkingbird 

Red-winged  Bbckbird 

Meadow  Vole 

Lesser  Yellow  legs 

Cordilleran  Ftycalcher 

Sage  Thrasher 

Western  Meadow  tark 

Martiane  Vole 

Solitary  Sandpper 

Say's  Phoebe 

Amercan  Ppit 

Yellow-headed  Bfcxkbird 

Long-tailed  Vote 

Willet 

Weslem  Kingbird 

Bo  he  men  Wax  wing 

Brewer's  8  bckbird 

Musk  rat 

Spotted  Sancfeper 

Eastern  Kin^ird 

Cedar  Waxwing 

Common  Grackle 

Weslem  Jumping  Mouse 

Least  Sandpper 

Homed  Lark 
Tree  Swaltow 

Northern  Shrke 

Brown-headed  Cowbird 

Common  Porcupine 

Baircfs  Sanc^per 

Warbling  Vireo 

Cassin's  Finch 

Coyole 

Long-billed  Dow  richer 

Vtolei-green  Swallow 

Red -eyed  Vireo 

House  Finch 

Red  Fox 

Common  Snpe 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swaltow 

Yellow  Warbler 

Common  Redpoll 

BfcxkBear 

Witoon'sPhabrope 

Bank  Swallow 

Yellow-rurrped  Warbler 

Amercan  Gold  Inch 

Ermine 

Ring-billed  Gull 

Clff  Swaltow 

Overbid 

Evening  Grosbeak 

Long-tailed  Weasel 

Calf  orne  Gull 

Bam  Swaltow 

Northern  Waierthrush 

Masked  Shrew 

Mink 

Herring  Gull 

Cray  Jay 

wtacglllivra/s  Warbler 

Du^y  Or  Montane  Shrew 

Sirped  Skunk 

vtourning  Dove 

Blue  Jay 

Common  Yelbwlhroat 

Water  Shrew 

Bobcat 

Western  Screech-owl 

Clark's  Nutcracker 

Wifeon's  Warbler 

Lrtlle  Brown  Myote 

Wapiti  Or  Ek 

Giea!  Horned  Owl 

Bbck-bilfed  Magpie 

Weslem  Tanager 

Snowshoe  Hare 

Mule  Oeer 

Short -eared  Owl 

A  me  r  can  Crow 

Bfcxk  -headed  Grosbe* 

Least  Chpmunk 

Wh  He-tailed  Deer 

Common  Nighthawk 

Bbck  -capped  C  hckadee 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Yellow-pine  Chpmurk 

Maooe 

Common  Poorwill 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

Spotted  Towhee 

Red-tailed  Chpmurk 

Prong  horn 

Wh  He-throated  Swh 

Rock  Wren 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Yellow-bellied  Ktermoi 

Painted  Turtb 

Calliope  Hummingbird 

House  Wren 

Chipping  Sparrow 

R  i:  hardson's  Ground  Squirrel 

Racer 

Rufous  Hummingbird 

Marsh  Wren 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Columbian  Ground  Squirrel 

Gopher  Snake 

Belled  Kingf  feher 

Amercan  D'pper 

Sage  Sparrow 

Golden -man  tied  Ground  Squirrel  Weslem  Terrestrial  Garter 

Snake 

Red-naped  Sepsucker 
Downy  Woocfeecker 
Hairy  Wooc^^ecker 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 
Maun  lain  Bluebird 
Townsencfs  Solitaire 

Savannah  Sparrow 
Song  Sparrow 
Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Red  Squirrel 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 

Amercan  Beaver 

TIER  IV:  31 

Red-throated  Loon 

Northern  Flcker 

Swainsoris  Thrush 

White -crowned  Sparrow 

Deer  Mouse 

Little  Blue  Heron 

Weslem  Wood -pe wee 

Hermit  Thrush 

Harris"  Sparrow 

Bushy-tailed  Woodrat 

Wood  Stork 

Wilbw  Flycatcher 

Amercan  Robin 

Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Southern  Red-backed  Vole 

Eurasian  Wigeon 

.east  Flycatcher 

Pray  Catbird 

Bobolirk 

Heather  Vole 

Bteck  Scoter 
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14483 


Surf  Seder 
Gray  Paritfclg& 

hukar 
Ring-necked  Pheasani 
A  me  re  an  Golden-pbver 
Sempalmaled  Plover 
Whimbrel 
Ruddy  Turnstone 
Red  Knol 
Sanderling 
Slih  Sandpiper 
Short  -billed  Dowteher 

Red-necked  PhaJarope 
Red  Phafcarcpe 
Po  marine  Ja&g&r 
Bonaparte's  Gull 

Rock  Dove 

Scesor-laited  Flycatcher 
European  Start ng 
Pine  Warbter 
Bfcxkpoll  Warbler 
Scariei  Tanager 

>se-breasiedGr 
House  Sparrow 
House  Mouse 
onnijii  Raccoon 
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Table  19.  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


TOTAL:  265 

Turkey  Vulture 
Northern  Harrier 

Clay -co  bred  Sparrow 
Brewer's  Sparrow 

Northern  Flying  Squirrel 
Olive-backed  Pocket  Mouse 

Canada  Goose 
Wood  Duck 

Group  Breakdown 

Sharp -shinned  Hawk 

Fiefcl  Sparrow 

White-footed  Mouse 

Green-winged  Teal 

Amphfoens;7 

Cocper*sHa\\k 

Baltimore  Oriole 

Sagebrush  Vole 

Mallard 

Birds:  179 

Mori  hem  Goshavik 

Bullock's  Oriole 

A  me  re  an  Marten 

Northern  Pintail 

Mammals:  74 

Swainsorfs  Hawk 

Bteck  Rosy-finch 

Fisher 

Blue-winged  Teal 

Replies:  5 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

Gray -crowned  Rosy-finch 

Least  Weasel 

Cinnamon  Teal 

Golden  Eagle 
Merlin 

Prairie  Falcon 

White -winged  Crossbill 
Vagrant  Shrew 

Merriam's  Shrew 

Wolverine 

A  me  r  can  Badger 

Western  Spoiled  Skunk 

Northern  Shoveler 
Gadwall 
Lesser  Scaup 

TIER  \:» 

Boreal  Toad 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Blue  Grouse 

Pygmy  Shrew 

Northern  Rrver  Otter 

Common  GoUeneye 

Trumpeter  Swan 

Greater  Sandhill  Crane 

Hayderis  Shrew 

Sagebrush  Lizard 

Barrows  Goldeneye 

BaW  Eagte 

Frarfclin'sGul 

Yuma  Myotis 

Rubber  Boa 

Bufflehead 

Long -billed  Curlew 

Barred  Owl 

Long-eared  Myotrs 

Western  Rattlesnake 

Common  Merganser 

Bfcxk-backed  Woodpecker 
Gray  Wo I 
3rizzly  Bear 

Great  Gray  Owl 

Boreal  Owl 

Northern  Saw-whet  Owl 

Fringed  Myotis 
Long-legged  Myotis 
Callornia  Myotis 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

Ruddy  Duck 

Osprey 

TIER  111:  166 

Boreal  C  horus  Frog 

Lynx 

Three-toed  Woodpecker 

Western  Small-fooled  Myotrs 

Pred -billed  Grebe 

Red-tailed  Hank 

AUer  Flycatcher 

Northern  Myotis 

Eared  Grebe 

Rough-hogged  Hawk 

Hammonds  Flycateher 
While-breasted  Huihaich 
Brown  Creeper 

Silver-haired  Bat 
Big  Brown  8at 
Hoary  8al 

Clark's  Grebe 

A  me  re  an  White  Pelcan 

Do  ubte-c  rested  Cormorant 

A  me  re  an  Kestrel 
Ruffed  Grouse 
Bora 

TIER  II:  74 

Long-toed  Salamander 

Tiger  Salamander 

Canyon  Wren 

Mountain  Cottontail 

Great  Blue  Heron 

A  me  re  an  Coot 

[Tailed  Frog 

Winter  Wren 

White-tailed  Jaiknfcbit 

Cattle  Egret 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

Columbia  Spotted  Frog 

Western  Bluebird 

Uinta  Chpmunk 

Tundra  Swan 

KilkJeer 

Homed  Grebe 

Veery 

Uinta  Ground  Squirrel 

Snow  Goose 

A  me  re  an  A  voce  l 

Western  Grebe 

Logg-rhead  Shrfce 

Wyoming  Ground  Squirrel 

Ross'  Goose 

Spotted  Sandpp&r 

'4466 
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Common  Snpe 

Common  Raven 

Western  Tanager 

Litlte  Brown  MyolB 

WapfciOrEk 

WifeonsPhabrope 

Bfcxk  -copped  Chckadee 

Bfcxk-headed  Grosbes* 

Amercan  Pka 

Mule  Deer 

Ring-biltedGull 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Snowshoe  Hare 

While -tailed  Deer 

CalfrorneGull 

Rock  Wren 

Spotted  Towhee 

Least  Chpmunk 

ttoose 

^burning  Dove 

House  Wien 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Yellow  -pine  Chpmunk 

Mountain  Goat 

Great  Horned  Owl 

March  Wren 

Clipping  Sparrow 

Yellow-bellied  Marmot 

Bighorn  Sheep 

While-throated  SwN 

Amercan  Dipper 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Rchardson's  Ground  Squirrel 

Racer 

Rufous  Hummingbird 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Golden  man  1  ted  Ground  Squirrel 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter 

Srcfce 

Belled  Kingfisher 
Downy  Woocfc>ecker 
Hairy  Woocfctecker 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

A) u main  Bluebird 
TownsencTs  Solitaire 

Fox  Sparrow 
Song  Sparrow 
Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Red  Squirrel 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 

Amercan  Beaver 

TIER  IV:  15 

Little  Blue  Heron 

Northern  Flcker 

Swairrsorfs  Thrush 

White -crowned  Sparrow 

Deer  Mouse 

Wood  Stork 

Western  Wood -pe  wee 

Hermit  Thrush 

Harris"  Sparrow 

Bushy-taied  Woodrat 

dule  Swan 

Dusky  Flycatcher 

Amercan  Robin 

Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Southern  Red  backed  Vole 

Surf  Scoter 

Cotdilleran  Flycatcher 

Varied  Thrush 

Bobolirk 

Heather  Vote 

Broad-winged  Hawk 

Western  Kingbird 

Gray  Catbird 

Red-winged  Bbckbird 

Meadow  Vole 

Gray  Partrkt^ 

Eastern  Kin^feird 

Brown  Thrasher 

Western  Meadow  bik 

Montane  Vole 

Chukar 

Horned  Lark 

Amercan  Ppri 

Yellow-headed  Bfcxkbird 

Long-tailed  Vote 

Ring -necked  Pheasant 

Tree  Swalbw 

Bohemian  Wax  wing 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

Musk  rat 

Stirl  Sandpiper 

Vc  lei -green  Swallow 

Cedar  Waxwing 

Common  Grackte 

Western  Jumping  K to  use 

Boneparte's  Gull 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swallow 

Northern  Shrke 

Brown-headed  Cowbird 

Common  Porcupine 

Rock  Dove 

Bank  Swallow 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

Pine  Grosbeak 

Coyote 

European  Starling 

Clff  Swafcw 

Yellow  Warbter 

Cass  in  s  Finch 

Red  Fox 

House  Spanow 

Bam  Swalbw 

Yelbw-rumped  Warbler 

House  Finch 

BbckBear 

House  Mouse 

3  iay  Jay 

Townsentf  s  Warbler 

Common  Redpoll 

Ermine 

Common  Raccoon 

Ste  lie  fm  Jay 

Dvenbird 

Amercan  Gold  inch 

Long -tailed  Weasel 

Blue  Jay 

Morthem  Waterthrush 

Evening  Grosbeek 

Mink 

Clark's  Nuiciacker 

Macgillivra/s  Warbler 

Masked  Shrew 

Strped  Skurk 

Bfcxk-billed  Magpte 

Common  Yekwthroat 

Dusky  Or  Montane  Shrew 

Bobcat 

ArrerizanCrow 

Wteon'sWaibler 

Water  Shrew 

Mountain  Lbn 

'4497 
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Table  20.  Big  Hole  River  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


14490 
14491 
14492 
14493 


TOTAL:  19 

TIER  IV:  5 

Group  Breakdown 

Fen:  16 

Crayfeh:2 

Rainbow  Troul 
3o1den  Troul 
Brown  Trout 
Brook  Troul 
Common  Carp 

TIER  1:5 

WestsfcpeCullhroal  Troul 

Lake  Troul  (Nairn  Lakes) 

Arclc  Grayling 

Burbot 

Western  Peartehell 

TIER  111:  9 

Mattled  Sou  pin 
Fountain  WhHefbh 
Long  nose  Dace 
Redside  Shiner 
Long nose  Sucker 
While  Sucker 
vtouniain  Sucker 
Virile  Crayfish 
A  Crayfish  (Ganfce Hi) 
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Table  21.  Bitterroot  River  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


14496 
14497 
14498 
14499 


TOTAL:  21 

TIER  IV:  7 

Group  Breakdown 

Fish:  19 

Crayfish:  1 

Mussels:! 

Rairtoow  Ttoul 
3oWen  Troul 
Brown  Trout 
Brook  Troul 
Northern  Pfce 
Pumpkinseed 
Large  moulh  Bass 

TIER  I:  3 

WestsfcjDeCuiihroai  Troul 
Bull  Troul 
Western  Peartehell 

TIER  111:  11 

Mollled  Scufcrin 
Slimy  Scut)  in 
w  to  u  n  lain  W  h  Hef  sh 
Peamouih 

Northern  Pfce  Minnow 
Longnose  Dace 
Redside  Shiner 
Long  nose  Sucker 
While  Sucker 
Largescate  Sucker 
Signal  Cra>f  eh 
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14500       Table  22.  B lac kfoot  River  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 

14501 


TOTAL:  23 

TIER  IV:  8 

Group  Breakdown 

Fen:  21 

Crayfish:  1 

Mussels:  1 

Kokanee  Salmon 
Rainbow  Troul 
Brown  Trout 
Brook  Troul 
Northern  Pfce 

Pumpkinseed 
Large  moulh  Bass 
"fellow  Perch 

TIER  1:  3 

WestsfcpeCuiihroai  Trout 
Bull  Troul 
Western  Peartehell 

TIER  III:  12 

Mi' Vied  Scujj  n 
Slimy  Scufin 
rvtounlain  Whrlef  eh 
Peamouih 
Faihead  Minnow 
Northern  Pfce  Minnow 
Long nose  Daze 

Redside  Shiner 
Long nose  Sucker 

While  Sucker 
Largescate  Sucker 
Signal  Grayish 

14502 
14503 
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Table  23.  Jefferson  River  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


14506 
14507 

14508 

14509 


TOTAL:  20                             TIER  IV:  7 

Group  Breakdown 

Fen:  17 

Crayfish:  2 

Mussels:  1 

Kokanee  Salmon 
Rainbow  Troul 
Brown  Trout 
Brook  Trout 
Lske  Troul 
Common  Carp 

TIER  1:  3 

Bluegill 

WestsfcpeCuiihroal  Trout 

Burbot 

Western  Peartehell 

TIER  III:  10 

totited  Scufc>in 
v  to  i  j  f  i  lain  W  h  Hef  ish 
Long nose  Dace 

Recteide  Shiner 
Flathead  Chub 
Long nose  Sucker 
While  Sucker 
fob  un  lain  Sucker 
Virile  Crayfish 
ACmyfBhfGsmbelii) 
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14511 


'45:2 


TOTAL:  46 

Flathead  Chub 
R  ive  r  Carpsucke  r 

Large  moulh  Bass 
While  Creppie 

Group  Breakdown 

Long nose  Sucker 

jBtackCreppe 

Fish:  45 

iVhrte  Sucker 

Yellow  Perch 

Crayfish:  1 

Fvbuntain  Sucker 
Smallmouiri  Buffab 

Shorlhead  Redhorse 

Channel  Cat rsh 

Walleye 

TIER  J:  3 

Yellowstone  Cutihroal  Troul 

Burbol 

Brook  Stickleback 

Sauger 

Stonecal 
Virile  Crayfish 

TIER  IV:  19 

TIER  11:2 

Rairtoow  Troul 
3o1den  Troul 

Bigmoulh  Buffalo 

Fresh  wale  r  Drum 

Brown  Trout 
Brook  Troul 
Lt*e  Troul 
Northern  Pke 

TIER  111:20 

vbiiled  Scu^in 

Goldeye 

Common  Carp 

wbunlain  WhHef  ish 

Bfcxk  8ullhead 

U*eChub 

Yellow  Bullhead 

Weslem  Silvery  Minnow 

Pteins  Krllfish 

EmeraU  Shiner 

3reen  Surf  ish 

Sand  Shiner 

Purrpkinseed 

Fathead  Minnow 

Bluegill 

_ongnose  Dace 

Smalmoulh  Bass 
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Table  25.  Mission  Swan  Valley  and  Mountains  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


TOTAL:  246 

Pacfic  Treefrog 
Columbia  Spotted  Frog 

Pleated  Wooofcecker 
Hammonds  Flycatcher 

White-tafedJacknttrt 
Northern  Flying  Squirrel 

Spruce  Grouse 
Ruffed  Grouse 

Group  Breakdown 

Horned  Grebe 

Boreal  Chickadee 

Water  Vote 

Bore 

Amphbans:  8 

Red-necked  Grebe 

C  hesinui -backed  Chckadee 

A  me  r  can  Marten 

Spotted  Sancfeper 

Birds:  170 

Hooded  rVterganser 

While -breasted  Nuihaich 

Fisher 

Common  Snpe 

Mammals:  63 

Turkey  Vulture 

Pygmy  Nuihaich 

Wolverine 

Western  Screech-owl 

Reptiles:  5 

Sharp -shinned  Hawk 

Brown  Creeper 

Amercan  Badger 

Greal  Horned  Owl 

Cooper's  Hm\4t 
iNort hem  Goshawk 
Swainsoris  Hawk 

Canyon  Wren 
Winter  Wren 
Western  Bluebird 

Northern  RrVerOtler 
Northern  Alligator  Lizard 
Rubber  Boa 

Comrron  Nghthawk 
Common  Poorwill 
While-throated  Swfl 

TIER  1:14 

Boreal  Toad 

Comrnon  Loon 

Golden  Eagle 

Veery 

Common  Garter  Snake 

Callbpe  Hummingbird 

Trumpeter  Swan 
Harlequin  Duck 
Bab  Eagle 

Merlin 

Peregrine  Fabon 
Prairie  Falcon 

A  me  r can  Redstart 
I;  lay -co  bred  Sparrow 
Brewer's  Sparrow 

Rufous  Hummingbird 
Belled  Kingfisher 
Red-naped  Sapsucker 

TIER  III:  147 

Pied -billed  Grebe 

Flammulaied  Owl 

Blue  Grouse 

Gray-crowned  Rosy-finch 

Greal  Blue  Heron 

Downy  Woocfeecker 

Bfcxk  -backed  Woodpecker 

While-tailed  Ptarmigan 

While-winged  Crossb  ill 

Tundra  Swan 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

Olive-skied  Flycatcher 

Frarfclin'sGull 

Prebte's  Shrew 

Wood  Duck 

Northern  Flcker 

TownsencTs  Big-eared  Bal 

Northern  Pygmy-owl 

Vagrant  Shrew 

Mallard 

Western  Wood -pe wee 

Hoary  Marmot 

IBarred  Owl 

Pygmy  Shrew 

Common  Go Heneye 

Wilbw  Flycatcher 

Northern  Bog  Lemming 

G  real  Gray  Owl 

Long-eared  Myote 

Barrow's  Go  bene  ye 

Dusky  Flycatcher 

Gray  Wot 

Boreal  Owl 

Fringed  Myolis 

Bufflehead 

Cordilleran  Flycatcher 

3rizzly  Bear 

Northern  Saw-whet  Owl 

Long-legged  Myolis 

Common  Merganser 

Tree  Swalbw 

Lynx 

Bteck  Sv/ll 

Callornia  MyolrS 

Ruddy  Duck 

Vclet-green  Swallow 

Vaux's  Swft 

Bbck -chinned  Hummin^jird 

Williamson's  Sapsucker 

Western  Small-footed  MyolrS 
Silver-haired  Bat 
Big  Brown  8at 

Oeprey 

Red-tailed  Hawk 
Rough-bgged  Hawk 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swalbw 
Bank  Swalbw 
Cliff  Swalbw 

TIER  II:  67 

Long-toed  Salamander 

[Tailed  Frog 

iThree-loed  Woodpecker 

Hoary  Ba- 

Gyrfalcon 

Bam  Swalbw 

14515 
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Gray  Jay 

0  range  -crowned  Warbler 

Cassin's  Finch 

Coyote 

vlagnolta  Warbler 

Ste Iter's  Jay 

Jashvile  Warbler 

Red  Crossbill 

Red  Fox 

Connecticut  Warbler 

Blue  Jay 

Yelbw  Warbler 

Common  Redpoll 

Bbck  Sear 

^burning  Warbler 

C laik's  Nutcracker 

Yelbw-rumped  Warbler 

Hoary  Redpoll 

Ermine 

Scartel  Tanager 

Amercan  Crow 

Townsencfs  Warbler 

Pine  Sefcin 

Mink 

Rose -breasted  Grosbeak 

Common  Raven 

Northern  Waterihrush 

Amercan  Gold  inch 

Sinped  Skunk 

Jorway  Rai 

BfcKk  -capped  C  hckadee 

*1acglllivra/s  Warbler 

Evening  Grosbeak 

Bobcat 

vbuniain  C hckadee 

Common  Yelbwlhroal 

Masked  Shrew 

Nfountain  Lbn 

Red-breasted  Nuflhaich 

Wilson's  Warbler 

Du*y  Or  Montane  Shrew 

Wapiti  Or  Ek 

Rock  Wren 

Western  Tanager 

Water  Shrew 

Mute  Deer 

House  Wren 

BtKk-headed  Grosbeak 

Litlle  Brown  Myote 

Wh he-tailed  Deer 

Marsh  Wren 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Amercan  Pfca 

Maose 

A  me  re  an  Dpper 

Spotted  Towhee 

Snowshoe  Hare 

Mountain  Goat 

Golden -crowned  Kinglel 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Yellow-pine  Chipmunk 

Bighorn  Sheep 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglel 

C hoping  Sparrow 

Red-tailed  Chpmunk 

Painted  Turtfe 

tvtounlain  Bluebird 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Yellow-bellied  Marmot 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Snake 

Townsencfs  Solhalre 
Swainson's  Thrush 
Hermit  Thrush 

Savannah  Sparrow 
Fox  Sparrow 
Song  Sparrow 

Columbian  Ground  Squirrel 
jokJen-manlted  Ground  Squirrel 
Red  Squirrel 

TIER  IV:  18 

Roughskin  Newt 

Amercan  Robin 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Northern  Pockei  Gcpher 

Idaho  Gent  Sabmancter 

Varted  Thrush 

White -crowned  Sparrow 

Amercan  Beaver 

Bulfrog 

GrayCaibird 

Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Deer  Mouse 

Red-throaied  Loon 

Amercan  Ppl 

Snow  Bunting 

Bushy-iaited  Wood  rat 

Green  Heron 

Bohemian  Waxwing 

Bobolink 

Southern  Red-backed  Vote 

Broad-winged  Hm\4t 

Cedar  Waxwing 

Red-winged  Bbcfcbird 

Heal  her  Vote 

WiU  Turkey 

Northern  Shrke 

Yellow-headed  Bfcxkbird 

tteadow  Vole 

Amercan  Woodcock 

Warbling  Vireo 

Brewer's  8  tackbird 

Mantane  Vote 

Rock  Dove 

Red -eyed  Vireo 

Brown- headed  Cowbird 

Long-tailed  Vote 

Yelbw-bellied  Sapsucker 

Cassin's  Vireo 

Pine  Grosbeak 

Musk  rat 

Scesor-taited  Flycatcher 

Tennessee  Warbler 

>urple  Finch 

Comimn  Porcupine 

Chesinui -sided  Warbter 

14516 
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Table  26.  Lower  Clark  Fork  River  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


TOTAL:  30 

TIER  IV:  13 

Kokanee  Sabnon 

Group  Breakdown 

Rairfcow  Troul 

Fish 

Golden  Trout 

Crayfish 

Brown  Trout 

Mussels 

Brook  Trout 

U*e  Trout 
Northern  Pfce 
Bbcfc  Bullhead 

TIER  1:  3 

Westsk*>e  Cutthroat  Troul 

Bull  Troul 

Yellow  Bulhead 

Western  Peartehell 

Pumpkinseed 

Smalhmouih  Bass 

Largemouth  Bass 

Yellow  Perch 

U*e  Whilef  eh 

TIER  111:10 

fvbtiled  S-:u»j  n 

Slimy  Scufcin 

fttountain  Whiter  sh 

Peamouth 

Northern  Pfce  Minnow 

Long  nose  Dace 

Redside  Shiner 

Long  nose  Sucker 

Largescate  Sucker 

Signal  Cra>f  eh 

14519 
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Table  27.  Middle  Clark  Fork  River  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


14523 
14524 

14525 

14526 


TOTAL:  22 

TIER  IV:  7 

Group  Breakdown 

Fish:  20 

Crayfish:  1 

Mussels:  1 

Rainbow  Troul 
Brown  Trout 
Brook  Trout 
Mori  hern  Pfce 
Putrpkinseed 
Large  moulh  Bass 
Vellow  Perch 

TIER  1:  3 

Wesl&fcpeCuHhroal  Trout 
Bull  Troul 
Western  Peartehell 

TIER  111:10 

Maliled  Scu^in 
Slimy  Sculp  in 
Mountain  Whrlef  bh 

Northern  Pfce  Minnow 
Long nose  Dace 

Redside  Shiner 
Long nose  Sucker 
While  Sucker 
Largescale  Sucker 
Signal  Cra>f  eh 
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Table  28.  Missouri  Coteau  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


TOTAL:  325 

MftSncfce 

Smoolh  Green  Snake 

Swainson's  Hawk 
Ferruginous  Hawk 

Baircf  s  Sparrow 
Grasshopper  Sparrow 

Leasi  Weasel 
Amercan  Badger 

Group  Breakdown 

Golden  Eagle 

Mccown's  Longspur 

Northern  River  Otier 

Amphbens  6 

Merlin 

Baltimore  Oriole 

Short-horned  Lizard 

Birds:  239 

Peregrine  Fa  ton 

Bullock's  Or bte 

Rubber  Boa 

Mammals:  66 

Prairie  Falcon 

Prebte's  Shrew 

Common  Garter  Snake 

Reptiles:  13 

Upland  Sandpper 
Marbted  Godwrt 
Frarklin'sGull 
Caspian  Tem 
Common  Tem 

Vagrant  Shrew 
Arctic  Shrew 
Me  rriam's  S  h  rew 
Hayderis  Shrew 
Vuma  Myote 

Western  Rattlesnake 

TIER  1:20 

TIER  III:  187 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 
Common  Loon 

TIER  II:  78 

Boreal  Chorus  Frog 
Pied -billed  Grebe 

Tiger  Sabmander 

Trumpeter  Swan 

3  real  Plains  Toad 

Fo  rater's  Tem 

Long-eared  MyotB 

Eared  Grebe 

Bati  Eagle 

Wood  ho  use's  Toad 

Bfcxk-bilfed  Cuckoo 

Long-legged  Myoits 

Clark's  Grebe 

Yellow  Rail 

Pteins  Spadefoot 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

Western  Small-fooled  MyotrS 

American  White  Pelican 

Whooping  Crane 

Korned  Grebe 

Alder  Flycatcher 

Northern  Myotis 

Double -crested  Cormorant 

Pping  Plover 

Western  Grebe 

Caseins  Kingbird 

SiFver-haied  Bat 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Long -bitted  Curlew 

American  Bittern 

White -breasted  Nuihaich 

Big  Brown  8at 

Snowy  Egret 

Least  Tem 

3fek -crowned  Nght-heion 

Eastern  Bluebird 

Eastern  Red  Bai 

Tundra  Swan 

BfcxkTem 

While -faied  Ibis 

Veery 

Hoary  Bat 

Greater  White-fronted  Goose 

Burrowing  Owl 

^anvasback 

Sprague's  Pprl 

Eastern  Cottontail 

Snow  Goose 

Sedge  Wren 

Redhead 

Loggerhead  Shrfce 

Mountain  Cottontail 

Ross'  Gocoe 

Jebon's  Sharp -tailed  Sparrow 

Hooded  Merganser 

A  me  r  can  Redstart 

While-tailed  Ja;krabbii 

Canada  Goose 

Townsencfs  Big-eared  Bai 

Turkey  Vulure 

Yellow-breasted  Chat 

Olive-backed  Pocket  Mouse 

Wood  Duck 

.1-.  dow  Junping  Mouse 

Mori  hem  Harrier 

Clay -co  bred  Sparrow 

Otcfs  Kangaroo  Rai 

Green-winged  Teal 

Snapping  Tuhle 

Sharp -shinned  Hawk 

Brewer's  Sparrow 

White-footed  Mouse 

American  Black  Duck 

Spiny  Solishell 

DocpeKs  Hawfc 

Fiekfl  Sparrow 

Sagebrush  Vole 

Mallard 

Western  Hognose  Snake 

Mori  hem  GoshavA 

Lark  Bun  ling 

SwflFox 

Jorih*m  Pintai: 
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Blue-winged  Teal 

Spotted  Sandpper 

Eastern  Kin^ird 

Yelbw-rumped  Warbler 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

C  in  nam?  n  Teal 

Sempalmaled  Sandpper 

Horned  Laik 

Ovenbiid 

Common  Grackle 

Northern  Shoveter 

Western  Sanc*jp&r 

Tree  Swallow 
Vblet-green  Swallow 

Northern  Waterthrush 

Brown-headed  Cowbird 

Gadv/alL 

Least  Sanc^Dper 

tlacgillrvra/s  Warbler 

Purple  Finch 

Amercan  Wgeon 

White-rumped  Sandpper 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swallow  Common  Yelbwthroat 

Cass  Ins  Finch 

Ring-necked  Ducfc 

Bairtfs  Sancfrper 

Bank  Swallow 

Wifeon'sWaibter 

House  Finch 

Greater  Scaip 

Pectoral  Sandpiper 

Cl«  Swalbw 

Western  Tanager 

Red  Crossbill 

Lesser  Scaup 

Dunlin 

Bam  Swalbw 

Bbck-headed  Grosbeak 

Common  Redpoll 

Long  Tailed  Duck 

Long-bilfed  Dowhcher 

Blue  Jay 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Pine  Siskin 

While -winged  Scoter 

Common  Snpe 

Bfcxk-billed  Magpie 

Dickcissel 

Amercan  Gold  inch 

Common  Goldeneye 

Witeon*s  Phabrope 

Amercan  Crow 

Spotted  Towhee 

Evening  Grosbeak 

Biiflehead 

Ring-bilfedGull 

Bfeck  -capped  C  hckadee 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Masked  Shrew 

Common  Merganser 

Cairo  me  Gu  it 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

C hoping  Sparrow 

Du*y  Or  Montane  Shrew 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

Herring  Gull 

Rock  Wren 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Little  Brown  Myotb 

Ruddy  Dick 

Glaucous  Gull 

House  Wren 

Lark  Sparrow 

Ctesert  Cottontail 

Oeprey 

Mourning  Dove 

Marsh  Wren 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Yelbw-belliedMarmol 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

Eastern  Screech-owl 

Ruby -crowned  Kinglet 

Song  Sparrow 

Rchardson'sGround  Squirrel 

Rough-bgged  Hawk 

Great  Horned  Owl 

to u main  Bluebird 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Thirteen-lined  Ground  Squirrel 

Amercan  Kesirel 

Snowy  Owl 

Townsencfs  Solhaire 

Swamp  Sparrow 

Eastern  Fox  Squirrel 

Virginia  Rail 

Short -eared  Owl 

Swa:nsorfs  Thrush 

White-throated  Sparrow 

Northern  Pocket  Gcpher 

Bob 

Common  Nghthawk 

Amercan  Robin 

White -crowned  Sparrow 

Amercan  Beaver 

Amercan  Cool 

Belled  Kingfisher 

Gray  Catb  itd 

Harris"  Sparrow 

Western  Harvest  Mouse 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

Downy  Wooc^ecker 

Brown  Thrasher 

Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Deer  Mouse 

KilkJeer 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

Amercan  Ppil 

Lap  fend  Longspur 

Northern  Grasshopper  Mouse 

Bfcxk-  necked  Stilt 

Northern  Flcker 

Bo  he  men  Wax  wing 

Chesinui -collared  Longspur 

Bushy-lated  Wood  rat 

Amercan  Avocel 

Western  Wood -pe wee 

Cedar  Wax  wing 

Bobolink 

Southern  Red-backed  Vole 

Greater  Yeltawtegs 

Wilbw  Flycatcher 

Northern  Shrke 

Red-winged  Bbcfcbird 

bteadow  Vole 

Lesser  Yellow  legs 

Least  Flycatcher 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

Western  Maadowfcark 

Moniane  Vole 

Solitary  Sandpper 

Say's  Phoebe 

Orange -crowned  Waibler 

Yehow-headed  Btekbird 

Long-tailed  Vole 

■Vi'fei 

Western  Kingbird 

Velbw  Warbler 

Rusly  Blackbird 

Prairie  Vole 
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Musk  rat 

Sem  pal  mated  Ptover 

Western  Jumping  Mouse 

Whimbrel 

Common  Porcupine 

Hudsonian  Godwrl 

Coyote 

RucWy  Turnstone 

Red  Fox 

Red  Knot 

Btek8ear 

Sanderling 

Long-taited  Weasel 

Stilt  Sandpiper 

Mink 

Short-billed  Dowteher 

Strped  Skunk 

Red-necked  PhaJarope 

Bobcat 

Bonaparte's  Gull 

WaprtiOrEk 

Rock  Dove 

Mule  Deer 

Band-tailed  Pigeon 

VVh he-tailed  Deer 

Ruby-throaied  Hummingbird 

Moose 

Gray -cheeked  Thrush 

Prong  horn 

European  Staring 

Painled  Tune 

Magnolra  Waibler 

Racer 

Cape  May  Waibler 

Gopher  Snake 

Palm  Warbler 

Plains  Garter  Snake 

Bbckpoll  Warbler 

Mourning  Warbler 

Canada  Warbler 

Rose -breasted  Grosbesk 

TIER  IV:  34 

Red -throated  Loon 

Paclic  Loon 

House  Sparrow 

Least  Bittern 

House  Mouse 

Eurasian  Wgeon 

Common  Raccoon 

Gray  Partridge 

Ring-necked  Pheasam 

WiW  Turkey 

Bfcxk-bellied  Pbver 

A  me  r  can  Gokjen-ptover 
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Table  29.  Montana  Sedimentary  Plains  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


TOTAL:  347 

Snapping  Turtle 
Spiny  Soflshell 

Peregrine  Fabon 
Prairie  Falcon 

ndigo  Bunting 
Clay-cotored  Sparrow 

While-fooled  Mouse 
Sagebrush  Vole 

Group  Breakdown 

Western  Hognose  Snefce 

Blue  Grouse 

Brewer's  Sparrow 

Swfl  Fox 

Amphbans:  7 

Milt  Snake 

Greater  Sandhill  Crane 

Fieb  Sparrow 

Least  Weasel 

Birds:  259 
Mammals:  68 
Repiiles:  13 

Upland  Sandpper 
Marbled  GodwH 
Frarklin'sGul 

Lark  Bunting 
Bairds  Sparrow 
Grasshopper  Sparrow 

Amercan  Badger 
Northern  RrVer Otter 
Short-horned  Lizard 

TIER  II:  85 

Tiger  Salamander 

3  real  Ptains  Toad 
Wood  ho  use's  Toad 
P  tains  Spadefoot 

Caspian  Tern 
Common  Tern 
Forster's  Tern 

Mccown's  Longspur 
Baltimore  O  role 
Bulbck'sOnble 

Sagebrush  Lizard 
Common  Garter  Snake 
Western  Rattlesnake 

TIER  1:22 

Northern  Lecpard  Frog 

Common  Loon 
Trumpeter  Swan 
Bald  Eagle 

Horned  Grebe 
Western  Grebe 

Amercan  Bittern 

Bfc*k-bilfcd  Cuckoo 
Northern  Hawk  Owl 
tort  hem  Pygmy -owl 

Prebte's  Shrew 
Efcvarf  Shrew 

Merrtam's  Shrew 

TIER  111:206 

Boreal  C  nor  us  Frog 

Sage -grouse 

Btack -crowned  Nght-heron 

Northern  Saw-whet  Owl 

Hay  den's  Shrew 

P«d -billed  Grebe 

Whooping  Crane 

White-faced  lbs 

Redheaded  Woodpecker 

Yuma  MyotiS 

Eared  Grebe 

gbunlain  Pbver 

Canvasback 

Cassin's  Kingbird 

Long-eared  Myotrs 

Clark's  Grebe 

Long -billed  C  urlew 

Redhead 

Pinyon  Jay 

Long-legged  Myotis 

Amercan  White  Pefcan 

Least  Tern 

Hooded  Merganser 

While -breasted  Nuihaich 

Western  Small-fooled  Myotrs 

Do  ifcle  -crested  Cormorant 

BfcxkTem 

Turkey  Vulure 

Pygmy  Nuthatch 

SiKrer-hared  Bat 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Burrowing  Owl 

Northern  Harrier 

Canyon  Wren 

Big  Brown  8at 

Snowy  Egret 

Spotted  8ai 

Sharp -shinned  Hawk 

Eastern  Bluebird 

Eastern  Red  8at 

Catile  Egret 

Townsencfs  Big-eared  Bai 

Cooper's  Hawk 

tfeery 

Hoary  Bat 

Tundra  Swan 

Btack-taHed  Prairie  Dog 

Northern  Goshawk 

Sprague's  Ppit 

Eastern  Cottontail 

Greater  White -fronted  Goose 

Meadow  Jumping  Mouse 

Swai neon's  Hawk 

Loggerhead  Shnke 

Mo  un  tai  n  Cotto  mail 

Snow  Goose 

BfcKk -footed  Petrel 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

Btack-and-whrte  Warbler 

While-tailed  Jackrabbit 

Ross'  Goose 

Lynx 

Golden  Eagte 

Amercan  Redstart 

Ord*s  Kangaroo  Rai 

Canada  Goose 

A  me  r  can  Brson 

uterl.n 

Yelbw-breasledChal 

Hepfcd  Pocket  Mouse 

Wood  Duck 
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Green-winged  Teal 

KlkJeer 

Wh  He-throated  SwH 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

C hoping  Sparrow 

Amercan  Brack  Duck 

Bfcxk-necked  Still 

Belled  Kingfisher 

^fountain  Bluebird 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Mallard 

Amercan  A  voce  l 

Red-naped  Sspsucfcer 

Townsenrfs  Solhaire 

Lark  Sparrow 

Northern  Pinlail 

Greaier  Yelbwlegs 

Downy  Wooc©edter 

SwainsorYs  Thrush 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Blue-winged  Teal 

Lesser  Yellow  legs 

Hairy  Wooc©ecker 

Amercan  Robin 

Song  Sparrow 

Cinnamon  Teal 

Solitary  Sane© per 

Northern  Flicker 

Gray  Catbird 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Northern  Shoveler 

Willef 

Western  Wood  -pe wee 

Northern  Mockingbird 

Swamp  Sparrow 

Gadwall 

Spotted  Sanc©per 

Wilbw  Flycatcher 

Sage  Thrasher 

While -throated  Sparrow 

Amercan  Wrgeon 

Sem  pal  mated  Sane©  per 

Least  Flycatcher 

Brown  Thrasher 

Wh  He-crowned  Sparrow 

Ring-necked  Duck 

Western  Sane©  per 

Dusky  Flycatcher 

Amercan  Ppil 

Harris"  Sparrow 

Lesser  Scaip 

Least  Sane© per 

Sa/s  Phoebe 

Bo  hern  tin  Waxwing 

Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Long  Tailed  Duck 

Whrte-rurrped  Sandpper 

Weslem  Kingbird 

Cedar  Waxwing 

Lapland  Longspur 

Wh he-winged  Scoter 

Bairrfs  Sane©  per 

Eastern  Kin^ird 

Northern  Shrke 

Chest  nut -collared  Longspur 

Common  Gokteneye 

Pectoral  Sandpper 

Homed  Laik 

Warbling  Vireo 

Bobolirk 

Barrow's  Golde  neye 

Dunlin 

Tree  Swalbw 

Red -eyed  Vireo 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

Birfftehead 

Long-billed  DowHcher 

Vblet-green  Swallow 

Orange -crowned  Waibler 

Western  Meadow  brk 

Common  Merganser 

Common  Snpe 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swalbw 

Jashvilte  Waibler 

Yelbw-teaded  Bfcxkbird 

Red -breasted  Merganser 

Wifeon*s  Phalarope 

Bar*  Swalbw 

Yelbw  Waibler 

Rusty  Brackbird 

Ruddy  Dick 

Ring-bilfedGull 

Cliff  Swalbw 

Yelbw-rumped  Warbler 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

Osprey 

C  a  Horn  ia  Gull 

Bam  Swalbw 

Ovenbird 

Common  G  tackle 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

Herring  Gull 

Blue  Jay 

Northern  Walerthrush 

Brown-headed  Cowbird 

Rough-legged  Hawk 

burning  Dove 

C talk's  Nutcracker 

rVlacgillrvra/s  Warbler 

Orchard  Orbfe 

Amercan  Kestrel 

Eastern  Screech-owl 

Bfcxk-bilred  Magpie 

Common  Yelbwthroat 

Purple  Finch 

Gyrfalcon 

Great  Horned  Owl 

Amercan  Crow 

Wilson's  Warbler 

Cassin's  Finch 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Snowy  Owl 

B  bck  -capped  C  hckadee 

Western  Tanager 

House  Finch 

Sharp -tailed  Grouse 

Long  -eared  Owl 

Mountain  C  hckadee 

Brack-headed  Grosbe** 

Red  Crossbill 

Virginia  Rail 

Short -eared  Owl 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Common  Rec©oll 

Bob 

Common  Nighthawk 

Rock  Wren 

Dickcissel 

Pine  Siskin 

Amercan  Cool 

Common  Poorwill 

House  Wren 

Spotted  Towhee 

Amercan  Gold  inch 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

Chimney  Swll 

wlarsh  Wren 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Evening  Gro^>eak 
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Masked  Shrew 

Bobcat 

Sander  ling 

Dusky  Or  Montane  Shrew 

WepiiOrEk 

Stilt  Sancfeper 

Waler  Shrew 

Mule  Deer 

Buff -breasted  Sancfc>per 

Little  Brown  Myote 

Whiie-taited  Deer 

Short-billed  Dow  he  her 

Ctesert  Cottontail 

fvtoose 

Red-necked  Phaiarope 

Least  Chpmunk 

Prong  horn 

Red  Phakarcpe 

Yellow-pine  Chpmurk 

Painted  Turtte 

Bonaparte's  Gull 

Yellow-bellied  Marmot 

Racer 

Rock  Dove 

Richardson's  Ground  Squirrel 

Gcpher  Snake 

ScGSor-taied  Flycatcher 

Thirteen-lined  Ground  Squirrel 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Snake 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush 

Eastern  Fox  Squirrel 

Plains  Garter  Snake 

European  Starling 

Red  Squirrel 

vlagnola  Warbler 

Northern  Pocket  Gcpher 
A  me  r  can  Beaver 

TIER  IV:  34 

BfcKkpollWarbfer 

Rose -breasted  Grosbesk 

Bulfrog 

Western  Harvest  Mouse 

Great  Egret 

House  Sparrow 

Cfeer  Mouse 

Little  Blue  Heron 

House  Mouse 

Northern  Grasshopper  Mouse 

Green  Heron 

Common  Raccoon 

Bushy-laifed  Wood  rat 

Wood  Stork 

vteadow  Vole 

Brant 

Long-tailed  Vole 

Surf  Scoter 

Prairie  Vole 

Broad-winged  Hm\fc 

Musk  rat 

Gray  Partridge 

Western  Jumping  K to  use 

Ring-necked  Pheasani 

Common  Porcupine 

Wib  Turkey 

Coyote 

Bfcxk-bellied  Pbver 

Red  Fox 

A  me  r  can  Golden-pbver 

Black  Bear 

Sem  pa  (mated  Plover 

Long-taited  Weasel 

Whimbrel 

Mink 

Hudsonian  GodwH 

Slrped  Skunk 

Red  Knot 
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Table  30.  Lower  Missouri  River  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


'  45^0 


TOTAL:  55 

L*e  WhHefeh 
Mountain  While* ©h 

TIER  IV:  15 

Csco 

Group  Breakdown 

LckeChub 

Chinook  Salmon 

Fish:  50 

Brassy  Minnow 

Rainbow  Tioul 

Crayfish:  2 

Plains  Winnow 

Brown  Trout 

Mussels:  3 

EmeiaU  Shiner 

Lsfce  Troui 

Sand  Shiner 

Northern  Recbelly  Dace 

Fathead  Minnow 

Rainbow  Smek 
Northern  Pfce 
Common  Carp 

TIER  1:9 

Pallid  Sturgeon 

Paddtefish 

Longnose  Dace 

Spottail  Shiner 

S ho  rl  nose  Gar 

CieekChub 

Bbck  Bullhead 

Sturgeon  Chub 

Flathead  Chub 

Smallmoulh  Bass 

ScklefinChub 

River  Carps ucker 

Largemouih  Bass 

Pearl  Dace 

Longnose  Sucker 

White  Crappie 

Blue  Sucker 

While  Sucker 

Yellow  Perch 

Burbol 

Smallmoulh  Buffato 

Walteye 

Sauger 

Shorthead  Redhorse 

Channel  Calf  eh 

Stonecat 

Stock  Slckleback 

TIER  II:  4 

Northern  Redbelly  X  Fineosate  Dace 

Bigmoulh  Buffalo 

Iowa  Darter 

Fresh  wale  r  Drum 

Dalco  Crayfeh 

Bbck  Sandshell 

Virile  Crayfish 
Fatmuckel 
3iant  Fbaier 

TIER:  27 

Shovelnose  Sturgeon 

Go  Ice  ye 
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Table  31.  Lower  Yellowstone  River  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


TOTAL:  65 

Sobeye 

TIER  IV:  24 

Mountain  White* eh 

Cisco 

Group  Breakdown 

LcfceChub 

Rainbow  Troul 

Fish:  60 

Weslern  Silvery  Minnow 

Brown  Trout 

Crayfish:  1 

Brassy  Minnow 

Brock  Troul 

Mussels:  3 

Plains  Minnow 

Rainbow  Smett 

Emerati  Shiner 

Sand  Shiner 

Northern  Redbelly  Dae* 

Northern  Pfce 
Common  Caip 
Golden  Shiner 

TIER  1:9 

Pallid  Sturgeon 

Paddlefeh 

Fathead  Minnow 

Spottail  Shiner 

Sho  rl  nose  Gar 

Longnose  Dace 

Bbck  Bullhead 

Sturgeon  Chub 

Z reek  Chub 

Yellow  Bullhead 

ScktefinChub 

Flathead  Chub 

Rock  Bass 

Pearl  Dace 

R  Ive  r  Carpsucker 

Plains  Kill* en 

Blue  Sucker 

Longnose  Sucker 

Sail  in  Molly 

Buibot 

While  Sucker 

White  Bass 

Sauger 

Mountain  Sucker 

Green  Sunftsh 

Smallmouth  Buffab 

Pumpkinseed 

Shorihead  Redhoise 
Channel  Catl  eh 
Stonecat 

Bluegill 
Smallmouth  Bass 

Large  mouth  8ass 

TIER  11:4 

Northern  Redbelly  X  Finescale  Dace 

Bernoulli  Buffab 

Brock  Stckleback 

White  Crappie 

Freshwater  Drum 

Iowa  Darter 

BfcackCrappe 

Bbck  Sandshell 

Virib  Crayfish 

Yellow  Perch 

Falmucket 
3iant  Fbater 

Walleye 

TIER  III:  27 

Shovelnose  Stuigeon 
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Table  32.  Powder  River  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


TOTAL:  36 

Smallmouth  Buff  a  to 
Short  head  Redhorse 

Group  Breakdown 

Channel  Cafish 

Fen:  36 

Sionecat 

Crayfish:  1 

Brook  Stick tebac* 

Musseb:  1 

owa  Darter 

Virile  Crayfish 
IFatmucket 

TIER  I:  3 

Sturgeon  Chub 

Burbot 

Sauger 

TIER  IV:  13 

Rainbow  Trout 

Brown  Troul 
Brook  Trout 
Northern  Pfce 

TIER  111:22 

Shovel  nose  Sturgeon 

Gokjeye 

Common  Carp 
Bbc*  Bullhead 

LdceChub 

Western  Silvery  Minnow 

Yellow  Bullhead 

Brassy  Minnow 

Pteins  Killlish 

Pbins  Minnow 

Green  Surf  bh 

Sand  Shiner 

Bluegill 

Fathead  Minnow 

Large  mouth  Bass 

Long nose  Dace 

White  Creppe 

CreeKChub 

Walleye 

Flathead  Chub 

R  rve  r  Carpsucke  r 

Long  nose  Sucker 

White  Sucker 
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Table  33.  Tongue  River  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


TOTAL:  49 

Sand  Shiner 
Fathead  Minnow 

Rock  Bass 
Green  Surf  fen 

Group  Breakdown 

Longncoe  Da^e 

Pumpkinseed 

Fish:  47 

Z reek  Chub 

Bluegill 

Crayfish:  1 

Flathead  Chub 

Smallrrouih  Bass 

Mussels:  1 

R  We  r  Carpsucke  r 

Large  mouth  Bass 

Longnose  Sucker 
While  Sucker 
Usui  main  Sucker 

White  Crsppe 
BbckCreppe 
Yellow  Perch 

TIER  1:5 

Paddlefeh 

Smallmouth  Buffab 

Walleye 

Sturgeon  Chub 

Short  head  Red  horse 

Blue  Sucker 

Channel  Cat ish 

Burbot 

S 10  nee  at 

Sauger 

Virile  Crayfish 
Fatmuckel 

TIER  11:1 

Bigmoulh  Buffalo 

TIER  IV:  20 

Rainbow  Trout 
Brown  Trout 
Brook  Troul 

TIER  111:23 

Shovel  nose  Sturgeon 

Maunlain  WhHefbh 

Northern  Pfce 

Goldeye 

Common  Carp 

LdceChub 

5olden  Shiner 

Western  Silvery  Minnow 

Spotiail  Shiner 

Brassy  Minnow 

Bteck  Bullhead 

Pteins  Minnow 

Yellow  Bulhead 

Emerald  Shiner 

While  Bass 
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Table  34.  Bighorn  Intermontane  Basin  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


TOTAL:  174 

Pfans  Spedefoot 
Northern  Harrier 

Olive-b/^ked  Pocket  Mouse 
Otcfs  Kangaroo  Ral 

Amercan  Wigeon 
Canvasback 

Long-eared  Owl 
Short -eared  Owl 

Group  Breakdown 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

Sagebrush  Vole 

Redhead 

Comtron  Nghthawk 

Amphbens:  5 

Rough-legged  Hawk 

Amercan  Badger 

Ring-necked  Duck 

Call  tope  Humming  ird 

Birds:  117 

Golden  Eagle 

Short-homed  Lizard 

Lesser  Scaup 

Belled  Kingfisher 

Mammals:  43 

Merlin 

Sagebrush  Lizard 

Long  Tailed  Duck 

Northern  Flcker 

Reptiles:  9 

Peregrine  Fafcon 

Western  Rattlesnake 

Common  GoUeneye 

Sa/s  Phoebe 

Gyrfafcon 
Prairie  Falcon 
Canyon  Wren 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^J 

Barrow's  Go  tte  neye 
Bufflehead 
Common  Merganser 

Eastern  Kin^ird 
Homed  Lark 
Vblet-green  Swallow 

TIER  1:14 

TIER  111:112 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Boreal  C  nor  us  Frog 

Bat)  Eagte 

Blue-gray  Gnaicatcher 

Eared  Grebe 

Ruddy  Duck 

Bank  Swalbw 

Sage -grouse 

Log^rhead  Shrfte 

Western  Grebe 

Turkey  Vulture 

Clff  Swalbw 

Mauntain  Ptaver 

Bteck-and-white  Warbter 

Amercan  White  Pelcan 

Red-tailed  Hav.k 

Bam  Swalbw 

Long  -billed  Curtew 

Yellow-breasted  Chat 

Do ubte-c rested  Cormorant 

Amercan  Kestrel 

Pinyon  Jay 

Burrowing  Owl 

ndgo  Bunting 

Great  Blue  Heron 

S  harp  -tailed  G  ro  use 

Bfcxk-billed  Magpie 

Spotted  8ai 

Green-iaited  Townee 

Tundra  Swan 

Amercan  Coot 

Amercan  Crow 

Palld  Bai 

Z  lay  -co  toted  Sparrow 

Greater  White-fronted  Goose 

Amercan  Coot 

Common  Raven 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

Brewer's  Sparrow 

Snow  Goose 

Greater  Sandhill  Crane 

As  u  Main  Chckadee 

While-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

BulbcksOrtofe 

Canada  Goose 

KilkJeer 

Rock  Wren 

Gray  Wof 

Prebte's  Shrew 

Green-winged  Teal 

Amercan  A  voce  l 

House  Wren 

BbcMooted  Ferret 

Divarf  Shrew 

Amercan  Bbck  Duck 

Dunlin 

Mauntain  Bluebird 

Western  Hognose  Srefce 

Merrem's  Shrew 

Mallard 

Common  Snpe 

Amercan  Robin 

Mik  Snr*e 

Vuma  Myotis 

Mori  hern  Pintai 

Wifeon's  Phabrope 

Gray  Catbird 

Long -eared  Myote 
Long-legged  Myotis 
Western  Small-footed  Myotis 

Blue-winged  Teal 
Cinnamon  Teal 
Northern  Shoveler 

CatforniaGull 
burning  Dove 
Great  Horned  Owl 

Northern  Mockingbird 
Sage  Thrasher 
Bohemian  Wax  wing 

TIER  II:  36 

Tiger  Salamander 

Woodhouse's  Toad 

Mountain  Cottontail 

Gadwall 

Snowy  Owl 

Cedar  Waxwing 
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Northern  Shrke 

Bobcat 

Spoiled  Towhee 

Mountain  Lbn 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Wapiti  or  Ek 

Lark  Sparrow 

Mule  Deer 

Savannah  Sparrow 

While-tailed  Deer 

Lap  fend  Longspur 

Prong  horn 

Bobolink 

Painted  Turtfe 

Red-winged  Bbcfcbird 

Racer 

Western  Meadow  terk 

Gopher  Snake 

Yellow-headed  Bfcxkbird 

Plains  Garter  Snake 

Brewers  Blackbird 
Common  Grackle 
House  Finch 

TIER  IV:  12 

Broad -winged  Hm\fc 

Common  Redpoll 

IflLfTT 

Dusky  Or  Montane  Shrew 

Ring-necked  Pheasani 

Desert  Cottomail 

Wild  Turkey 

Least  Chpmurfc 

Rock  Dove 

Thirteen -lined  Ground  Squirrel 

European  Starting 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 

Pine  Warbter 

A  me  re  an  Beaver 

Palm  Waibter 

Western  Harvest  Mouse 

House  farrow 

D&er  Mouse 

Eastern  Fox  Squirrel 

Northern  Grasshopper  Mouse 

House  Mouse 

Meadow  Vole 

Common  Raccoon 

Musk  rat 

Common  Porcupine 

Coyote 

Red  Fox 

Black  Bear 

Strped  Skunk 
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14554       Table  35.  Montana  Glaciated  Plains  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 
14555 


TOTAL:  368 

Lynx 

A  me  r  can  Been 

Swainsorfs  Hawk 
Ferrugirous  Hawk 

Bkx*-and-whrle  Warbler 
Amercan  Redstart 

Eastern  Red  Bai 
Hoary  Bat 

Group  Breakdown 

Snaking  Turtle 

Golden  Eagle 

Yellow-breasted  Chat 

Mo  u  ntai  n  C  otto  mail 

Amphibians:  6 

Spiny  Soflshell 

Merlin 

Indigo  Bunting 

While-tailed  Jack  rabbh 

Birds:  280 

Western  Hog  nose  Snake 

Peregrine  Fafcon 

Green-laied  Towhee 

Olrve -backed  Pocket  Mouse 

Mammals:  69 

Mi*  Surd-:* 

Prairie  Falcon 

Clay-cobred  Sparrow 

Ortfs  Kangaroo  Rai 

Reptiles:  1 3 

Greater  Sandhill  Crane 

Brewer's  Sparrow 

While-footed  Mouse 

Up  tend  Sandpper 
MarbfcdGodwil 
Franklin's  Gul 

Fieb  Sparrow 
Lark  Bunting 
Bairtfs  Sparrow 

Sagebrush  Vole 
Swfl  Fox 
Least  Weasel 

TIER  1:  24 

TIER  II:  88 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Tiger  Salamander 

Common  Loon 

Great  Plains  Toad 

Caspian  Tem 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

Amercan  Badger 

Bati  Eagle 

Wood  ho  use's  Toad 

Common  Tem 

Le  Conies  Sparrow 

Northern  RrVerOtier 

Sage -grouse 

Pteins  Spadefoot 

Forster*s  Tem 

vfceov/n's  Longspur 

Short -horned  Lizard 

Yellow  Rail 

Horned  Grebe 

Bbck-bilfcd  Cuckoo 

BaliimoreOrble 

Sagebrush  Lizard 

Whooping  Crane 

Red-necked  Grebe 

Bam  Owl 

Bullock's  Orble 

Common  Garter  Snake 

Pping  Plover 

Western  Grebe 

Northern  Saw-whet  Owl 

Prebte's  Shrew 

Western  Rattlesnake 

vtouniain  Plover 
Long -billed  Curlew 
Least  Tem 

Amercan  Bittern 

Black  -crowned  Night-heron 

While -faced  Ibis 

Lewis'  Woodpecker 
Red-headed  Woodpecker 
Afcter  Flycatcher 

Vagrant  Shrew 
Me  mam's  Shrew 
Hayderis  Shrew 

TIER  111:208 

Boreal  C  nor  us  Frog 

BkxkTem 

Canvasback 

Cassin's  Kingbird 

Vuma  Myolis 

Pied -billed  Grebe 

Burrowing  Owl 

Redhead 

Pinyon  Jay 

Long-eared  Myote 

Eared  Grebe 

Sedge  Wren 

Hooded  Merganser 

■Vh  he -breasted  Nulhalch 

Fringed  Myolis 

Clark's  Grebe 

Jefeon*s  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow 

Turkey  Vulture 

Eastern  Bluebird 

Long-legged  Myolis 

Amercan  White  Pelcan 

Spotted  8ai 

Northern  Harrier 

Western  Bluebird 

Western  Small-footed  Myote 

Do  ubb-c  rested  Cormorant 

Tow  rise  ncTs  Big-eared  Bai 

Sharp -shinned  Hawk 

Veery 

Northern  Myotis 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Black  -tailed  Praire  Dog 

Cocper*s  Hawk 

Sprague's  Pprt 

Sitver-hared  Bat 

Snowy  Egret 

Bfcack-fcoied  Ferrel 

Jorthem  Goshawk 

Loggerhead  Shrke 

Big  Brown  Bat 

Cattle  Egret 
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Tundra  Swan 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Mourning  Dove 

Blue  Jay 

wlacgilrvra/s  Warbler 

Greater  While -fronted  Goose 

S  harp  -la i  led  G  ro  use 

Eastern  Screech-owl 

Bfcxk-bilbd  Magpie 

Common  Yetowihroai 

Snow  Goose 

Virginia  Rail 

G real  Horned  Owl 

Amercan  Crow 

Wifeon*s  Waibler 

Ross'  Goose 

Sora 

Snowy  Owl 

B  kxk  -copped  C  hckadee 

Western  Tanager 

Canada  Goose 

Amercan  Cool 

Long-eared  Owl 

Kfountain  C  hckadee 

Bbck-headed  Grosbeak 

Wood  Duck 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

Short -eared  Owl 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Green-winged  Teal 

KilkJeer 

Common  Nighthawk 

Rock  Wren 

Dickcissel 

Amercan  Black  Duck 

Bbck- necked  Si  in 

Common  Poorwill 

House  Wren 

Spotted  Towhee 

Mallard 

Amercan  A  voce  1 

Chimney  Swft 

Marsh  Wren 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Northern  Pinlail 

Greaier  Ye  lb  w  tegs 

While-throated  Swh 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

C ripping  Sparrow 

Blue-winged  Teal 

Lesser  YellowJegs 

Belled  Kingf  sher 

vbuntain  Bluebird 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Cinnamon  Teal 

Solitary  Sanc©per 

Red-naped  Sapsucker 

TownsencTs  Solitaire 

Lark  Sparrow 

Northern  Shoveler 

Willet 

Downy  Woocfeecker 

Swainsorfs  Thrush 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Gad  wall 

Spotted  Sancfeper 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

Hermit  Thrush 

Song  Sparrow 

Amercan  Wgeon 

Sempalmaied  Sandpiper 

Northern  Flcker 

Amercan  Robin 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Ring-necked  Duck 

Western  Sanc^per 

Weslem  Wood  pe  wee 

Gray  Catbird 

Swamp  Sparrow 

Greaier  Scaup 

Least  Sandpper 

Wilbw  Flycafcher 

Northern  Mockingbird 

While-throated  Sparrow 

Lesser  Scaup 

Whrie-rurrped  Sandpper 

Least  Flycatcher 

Sage  Thrasher 

While-crowned  Sparrow 

Long  Tailed  Duck 

Baircfs  Sancpper 

Du^y  Flycatcher 

Brown  Thrasher 

Harris"  Sparrow 

While-winged  Scoter 

Pecloral  Sandpper 

Corditleran  Flycatcher 

Amercan  Pprl 

Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Common  Goldeneye 

Dunlin 

Say's  Phoebe 

Bohemian  Wax  wing 

Lap  fend  Longspur 

Barrow's  Gofcfe  neye 

Long-billed  Dowrtcher 

Weslem  Kingbird 

Cedar  Waxwing 

Chest  nut -co  Hared  Longspur 

Bufflehead 

Common  Snpe 

Eastern  Kinefeird 

Northern  Shrke 

Bobolink 

Common  Merganser 

Witeon*s  Phabrope 

Homed  Laik 

Warbling  Vireo 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

Ring-billed  Gull 

Tree  Swalbw 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

Western  Meadow  fcuk 

Ruddy  Duck 

Calf  crnta  Gull 

Vb  lei -green  Swallow 

Orange -crowned  Warbler 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird 

Osprey 

Herring  Gull 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swalbw 

Yellow  Warbler 

Rusty  Bbckbird 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

3  ha  uco  us-  w  inged  G  ull 

Bank  Swalbw 

Yellow-rumped  Waibler 

Brewer's  8  bckbiid 

Rough- legged  Hawk 

Gbucous  Gull 

Clff  Swallow 

Ovenbird 

Common  Grackle 

Arreriian  Kestrel 

Arctc  Tern 

Bain  Swalbw 

■lortheinWafeHhrtish 

3rown-fceacJed  Gowblrd 
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Purple  Finch 

Common  Porcupine 

Ring -necked  Pheasant 

Hooded  Watbter 

Cass  in"  s  Finch 

Coyote 

Wifcl  Turkey 

Canada  Warbler 

House  Finch 

Red  Fox 

Bfcxk-bellied  Pbver 

Scartet  Tanager 

Red  Crossbill 

BbckBear 

Amertan  Gotien-pbver 

Rose-breastad  Grosbeak 

Common  Redpoll 

Ermine 

Sempalmated  Plover 

Golden -crowned  Sparrow 

Pine  Siskin 

Long-taited  Weasel 

Whirrfcrel 

House  Sparrow 

A  me  r  can  Gold  inch 

Mink 

Hudsonian  GodwH 

House  Mouse 

Evening  Grosbeak 

Strped  Skurk 

Ruddy  Turnstone 

Common  Raccoon 

Masked  Shrew 

Bobcat 

Red  Knol 

Dusky  Or  Montane  Shrew 

Wapiti  Or  Ek 

Sanderling 

Waler  Shrew 

Mute  Deer 

Curlew  Sandpper 

Little  Grown  Myotc 

While -tailed  Deer 

Slitt  Sandpiper 

Cfeseri  Cottontail 

MOOGB 

Buff -breasted  Sarx^per 

Snowshoe  Hare 

Prong  horn 

Short-billed  Dowitcher 

Least  Chpmunk 

Painted  Turtb 

Red-necked  Phalarope 

Yellow-bellied  Kterrot 

Racer 

Red  Phalarope 

Rchardson's  Ground  Squirrel 

Gopher  Snake 

Bonaparte's  Gull 

Thirteen -lined  Ground  Squirrel 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Snake 

wtev/  Gull 

Red  Squirrel 

Pbins  Garter  Snake 

Thayer's  Gull 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 
A  me  re  an  Beaver 

Western  Harvest  Mouse 

Rock  Dove 
Band-tailed  Pigeon 
Ruby-throated  Hummingbid 

TIER  IV:  47 

Least  Bittern 

Deer  Mouse 

Great  Egret 

Red-bellied  Woo*ecker 

Northern  Grasshopper  Mouse 

Green  Heron 

Eastern  Wood -pe wee 

Bushy-laied  Wood  rat 

Yellow-crowned  Nighl-heion 

Gray -cheeked  Thrush 

Meadow  Vole 

Eurasian  Wigeon 

European  Starling 

Mantane  Vole 

Bbck  Scoter 

Magnolia  Warbler 

Long-tailed  Vole 

Surf  Seder 

Cape  May  Warbler 

Prairie  Vole 

Broad -winged  Hank 

BkxkpollWarbter 

Musk  ist 

Gray  Partridge 

jtournrci  Warblei 
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Table  36.  Montana  Shale  Plains  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


TOTAL:  307 

TIER  II:  75 

Caspian  Tern 
Common  Tern 

Hayderis  Shrew 
Yuma  Myote 

Amercan  White  Pefcan 
Cbuble  -crested  Cormorant 

Tiger  Salamander 

Group  Breakdown 

5  real  PbinsToad 

Fo  rater's  Tern 

Long-eared  Myote 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Amphbens:6 

wVood  ho  use's  Toad 

Btek-billedCucKoo 

Long-legged  Myote 

Snowy  Egret 

Birds:  230 

Pfeins  Spadefoot 

Northern  Saw-whelOwl 

Western  Small-footed  Myote 

Tundra  Swan 

Mammals:  59 

Weslem  Grebe 

Lewis"  V/ooc^j&cker 

Silver-haired  Bai 

Greater  White-fronted  Goose 

Reptiles:  12 

Amercan  Bittern 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

Bg  Brown  Bai 

Snow  Goose 

Bfc^k -crowned  Night-heron 
Wh  he-faced  Ibe 
^anvasback 

Pin/on  Jay 

White -breasted  Nui  hatch 

Pygmy  Nuthatch 

Eastern  Red  Bai 
Hoary  Bat 
Mountain  Cottontail 

Ross*  Goose 
Canada  Goose 
Wood  Duck 

TIER  1:18 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Common  Loon 

Redhead 

Veery 

White-tailed  Ja:kr*bh 

Green-winged  Teal 

Bald  Eagle 

Hooded  Merganser 

Sprague'sPpH 

DlrVe-backed  Pocket  Mouse 

Mallard 

Sage -grouse 

Turkey  Vulture 

Loggerhead  Shrfce 

OrcTs  Kangaroo  Rat 

Northern  Pintail 

Whooping  Crane 

Mori  hem  Harrier 

A  me  r  can  Redstart 

Wh  he-footed  Mouse 

Blue-winged  Teal 

vtouniain  Pbver 

Sharp -shinned  Hawk 

Yellow-breasted  C  hat 

Sagebrush  Vole 

Cinnamon  Teal 

Long -billed  Curlew 

Cocper's  Hawk 

Clay -co  bred  Sparrow 

SwU  Fox 

Northern  Shovefer 

BfcxfcTem 

Mori  hem  Goshawk 

Brewer's  Sparrow 

Amercan  Badger 

Gad  wall 

Burrowing  Owl 

Swainson's  Hawk 

FiekJ  Sparrow 

Northern  RKrer  Otter 

Amercan  Wgeon 

Townsentfs  Big-eared  Bai 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

Lark  Bunting 

Short -horned  Lizard 

Ring-necked  Duck 

Bbck-lailed  Praine  Dog 

3o1den  Eagte 

Bairds  Sparrow 

Sagebrush  Lizard 

Lesser  Scaup 

Meadow  Junping  Mouse 

Merlin 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

Common  Garter  Snake 

Long  Taifed  Duck 

Bfcxk-fooied  Ferret 

Peregrine  Falcon 

Mccown's  Longspur 

Western  Rattlesnake 

White-winged  Scoter 

Lynx 

A  me  re  an  Been 

Spiny  Softshell 

Prairie  Falcon 
greater  Sandhill  Crane 
Llpbnd  Sandpper 

Baltimore  Oriole 
Bullock's  Orb  le 
Preble's  Shrew 

Common  GoUeneye 
Barrow's  Goldeneye 
Bufftehead 

TIER  ill:  1^9 

Boreal  C  nor  us  Frog 

Western  Hognose  Sncfce 

Marbled  Godwh 

Dwarf  Shrew 

Pied -billed  Grebe 

Common  Merganser 

■-■ILK  Sndte 

Frar*lin'sGull 

iter  ram's  Shrew 

Eared  Grebe 

Rec-creai'ed  Merga"^f 
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Ruddy  Dick 

Calf  ornia  Gull 

Clark's  Nutcra&er 

Macgillh/ra/s  Warbler 

Common  Redpoll 

Dsprey 

Herring  Gull 

Bfcxk-bilfed  Magpie 

Common  Yelbwthroat 

Pine  Siskin 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

Kfouming  Dove 

Amercan  Crow 

Wilson's  Waibler 

Amercan  Gokfinch 

Rough-ragged  Hawk 

Eastern  Screech -owl 

Bbck  -copped  C  hckadee 

Western  Tanager 

Evening  Grosbeak 

Amercan  Keslrel 

Great  Horned  Owl 

Kfountain  C  hckadee 

Bteck-headed  Grosbetfc 

^tasked  Shrew 

Gyrfateon 

Snowy  Owl 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Little  Brown  Myolrs 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Long -eared  Owl 

Roc*  Wren 

Dckcissel 

Desert  Cottontail 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse 

Short -eared  Owl 

House  Wren 

Spotted  Towhee 

Least  Chpmunk 

Virginia  Rail 

Common  Nghihawk 

Marsh  Wren 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Yelbw-bellied  Kbrmoi 

Sora 

Common  Poorwill 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

C  hpping  Sparrow 

Richardson'sGround  Squirrel 

Amercan  Coot 

While-throated  Swft 

Kfountain  Bluebird 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Thirteen -lined  Ground  Squirrel 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

Belled  Kingfisher 

Townsencfs  Solitaire 

Laik  Sparrow 

Eastern  Fox  Squirrel 

KilWeer 

Downy  Wooc^ecker 

Swainson's  Thrush 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Red  Squirrel 

Btek-  necked  Stilt 

Hairy  Woocrpecker 

Hermit  Thrush 

Song  Sparrow 

Morthem  Pocket  Gopher 

Amercan  A  voce  l 

Northern  Flicker 

Amercan  Robin 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Amercan  Beaver 

Greater  Yelbwtegs 

Western  Wood -pe  wee 

Gray  Catbird 

Wh  he-throated  Sparrow 

Weslem  Harvest  Mouse 

Lesser  Yellow  legs 

Witbw  Flycateher 

Morthem  Mockingbird 

White  -crowned  Sparrow 

Deer  Mouse 

Solitary  Sancfcper 

Least  Flycatcher 

Sage  Thrasher 

Harris"  Sparrow 

Northern  Grasshcpper  Mouse 

■Vi  & 

Dusky  Flycatcher 

Brown  Thrasher 

Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Bushy-laited  Woodrat 

Spoiled  Sandpper 

Say's  Phoebe 

Amercan  Ppil 

Lap  rand  Longspur 

Meadow  Vole 

Sempalmated  Sandpper 

Western  Kingbid 

Bohemian  Waxwing 

Chestnut -collared  Longspur 

Long-tailed  Vole 

Western  Sanc^per 

Eastern  Kingbird 

Cedar  Waxwing 

Bobolink 

Prairie  Vole 

Least  Sandpper 

Horned  Laik 

Morthem  Shrke 

Red -winged  Blackbird 

Musk  tat 

Baircfs  Sanc^per 

Tree  Swalbw 

Warbling  Vireo 

Western  Meadow  rark 

Common  Porcupine 

Pectoral  Sandpper 

Vclet-green  Swallow 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

Yelbw-headed  Bfcxkbird 

Coyote 

Dunlin 

Morthem  Rough-winged  Swalbw 

Orange -crowned  Waibler    1 

Brewer's  8bckbird 

Red  Fox 

Long-billed  Do  wile  her 

Bank  Swallow 

YelbwWaibter 

Common  Grackte 

Long-tailed  Weasel 

Common  Snpe 

CI  if  Swallow 

Yelbw-rumped  Warbler 

Brown- headed  Cowbird 

Wink 

Wilson's  Phabrope 

Barn  Swalbw 

Ovenbird 

House  Finch 

Strped  Skunk 

RifKi-bi^aGul- 

b:l^  Jzty 

Jorttem  Waterihrush 

RedCroSEbill 

Bobcat 
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Wapiti  Or  Ek 

European  Starling 

Mule  Deer 

Bk**pollWarbter 

White-tailed  Deer 

Rose -breasted  Grosbeak 

Prong  horn 

House  Sparrow 

Painled  Turtte 

House  Mouse 

Racer 

Common  Raccoon 

Gcp her  Snake 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Snake 

Plains  Garter  Snake 

TIER  IV:  25 

Great  Egrel 

Branl 

Eurasian  Wigeon 

Broad -winged  Hm\tc 

Gray  Parlrb^ 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 

WiU  Turkey 

Bfcxk-bellied  Pbver 

Sempalmated  Plover 

Whir*  re  1 

Hucteonian  God  w  it 

Red  Knol 

Sanderling 

Slitl  Sandpiper 

Buff -breasted  Sanc^per 

Red-necked  Phalarope 

Bonaparte's  Gull 

Rock  Dove 

Qiay-cheeked  Thrush 
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14564        Table  37.  Powder  River  Basin'Breaks.Scoria  Hills  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 
14565 


TOTAL:  299 

MifcSni*e 

Up  tend  Sandpper 
Franklin's  Gull 
Caspian  Tern 
Comrron  Tern 
Forster"s  Tern 
Btack-bilted  Cuckoo 

Lark  Bunting 
Grasshcpper  Sparrow 
Le  Conte's  Spa  now 
Axown's  Longspur 
Bullocks  O  note 
Preble's  Shrew 

Sagebrush  Lizard 
Common  Garter  Snake 
Western  Rattlesnake 

Group  Breakdown 
Amphbens:  6 

Birds:  219 
Mammals:  61 

TIER  II:  81 

Tiger  Salamander 
3  real  Plains  Toad 
Wood  house's  Toad 

TIER  ill:  180 

Boreal  C  nor  us  Frog 

Replites:  13 

P  tains  Spadefool 

Yelbw-bilted  Cuckoo 

Ort*arf  Shrew 

Pied -billed  Grebe 

Korned  Grebe 
Western  Grebe 

Amercan  Bittern 

Bam  Owl 

Northern  Saw-whet  Owl 

Lewis1  Woocf^ecker 

Me  rriam's  S  h  rew 
Hay  den's  Shrew 
Yuma  Myots 

Eared  Grebe 
Amercan  White  Pelcan 

Double -crested  Cormorant 

TIER  1:10 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Common  Loon 

Stack -crowned  Night-heron 

Cassin's  Kingbird 

Long-eared  Myote 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Trumpeter  Swan 

Canvasback 

Pinyon  Jay 

Long-legged  Myotis 

Cattle  Egret 

Bati  Eagle 

Redhead 

Wh He-breasted  Nuihaich 

Western  Small-footed  Myotis 

Tundra  Swan 

Sage -grouse 

Hooded  Merganser 

Pygmy  Nuthatch 

Sikrer-haied  Bat 

Greater  White -fronted  Goose 

Whooping  Crane 

Turkey  Vuiure 

Brown  Creeper 

Big  Brown  Bat 

Snow  Goose 

Long -billed  Curlew 

Northern  Harrier 

Canyon  Wren 

Eastern  Red  Bai 

Canada  Goose 

BfcxkTem 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk 

Winter  Wren 

Hoary  Bat 

Wood  Duck 

Burrowing  Owl 

-  ooper'i  Hawk 

Veery 

Mountain  Cottontail 

Green-winged  Teal 

Spotted  8ai 

Northern  Goshawk 

Sprague's  PpH 

Whrte-laibdJackn*bil 

American  Black  Duck 

Townsencfs  Big-eared  Bai 

Swainson's  Hawk 

Loggerhead  Shnke 

Olive-backed  Pocket  Mouse 

Mallard 

Black  -tailed  Prairie  Dog 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

Btek-and-white  Warbter 

Orcfs  Kangaroo  Rat 

Northern  Pintail 

Meadow  Jumping  Mouse 

So  Wen  Eagb 

Amercan  Redslart 

While-footed  Mouse 

Blue-winged  Teal 

BfcxMooted  Fermi 

Merlin 

Yellow-breasted  Chat 

Sagebrush  Vote 

Cinnamon  Teal 

A  me  r  can  Beon 

Peregrine  Fafcon 

ndgo  Bunting 

Swft  Fox 

Northern  Shoveter 

Snapping  Turtle 

Prairie  Falcon 

Green-taited  Townee 

Amercan  Badger 

Gad  wall 

Spiny  Softshell 

Blue  Grouse 

Brewer's  Sparrow 

Northern  Rrver Otter 

Amercan  Wgeon 

Western  Hognose  Snake 

greater  Sandhill  Crane 

Ftefct  Sparrow 

Short-horned  Lizard 

Ring-necked  Duck 
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Lesser  Scaup 

Wifeon's  Phabrope 

Bank  Swalbw 

Common  Yelbwlhroai 

Evening  Grosbeak 

Common  Goktoneye 

Ring-biltedGull 

Clff  Swalbw 

Wifeon'sWarbfer 

Masked  Shrew 

Barrow's  Go  be  neye 

Calf  ornia  Gull 

Bam  Swalbw 

Western  Tanager 

Water  Shrew 

Buff  fc?  head 

Herring  Gull 

Blue  Jay 

Bbck-headed  Grosbet* 

Little  Brown  Myotc 

Common  Merganser 

Mourning  Dove 

Clark's  Nutcracker 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Desert  Cottontail 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

Easlern  Screech-owl 

Btek-bilfed  Magpie 

Spotted  Towhee 

Least  Chpmunk 

Ruddy  Duck 

Great  Horned  Owl 

Amercan  Crow 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 

Yellow-bellied  Kterrmi 

Osprey 

Snowy  Owl 

Bteck-cepped  C  hckadee 

C h (icing  Sparrow 

Thirteen -lined  Ground  Squirrel 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

Long-eared  Owl 

Red -breasted  Nuthatch 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Eastern  Fox  Squirrel 

Rough- legged  Hawk 

S  hori  -eared  Owl 

Rock  Wren 

Lark  Sparrow 

Red  Squirrel 

Amercan  Kestrel 

Common  Nighthawk 

House  Wren 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Northern  Pocket  Gcpher 

Gyrfalcon 

Common  Poorwill 

rVtarsh  Wren 

Song  Sparrow 

Amercan  Beaver 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Chimney  Swft 

Golden -crowned  Kinglet 

While -crowned  Sparrow 

Western  Harvest  Mouse 

Virginia  Rati 

Wh  He  -throated  Swft 

Ruby-crowned  King  lei 

Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Deer  Mouse 

Bob 

Belled  Kingleher 

Mountain  Bluebird 

Lap  fend  Longspur 

Northern  Grasshopper  Mouse 

Amercan  Cool 

Red-naped  Sepsucker 

Townsencfs  Solitaire 

Dhestnui -co  tared  Longspur 

Bushy-taited  Woodrat 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

Dov/ny  Woocfcecker 

Swainsorfs  Thrush 

Bobolink 

Southern  Red-backed  Vole 

KilWeer 

Hairy  Woodpecker 

Amercan  Robin 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

ttaadow  Vole 

A  me  re  an  Avocet 

Northern  Richer 

Gray  Catbird 

Western  Meadow  bik 

Long-tailed  Vole 

Greater  Yeltowtegs 

Western  Wood  -pe wee 

Northern  Mockingbird 

Yelbw-teaded  BfcKkbird 

Prairie  Vole 

Lesser  Ye  lb w legs 

Wittow  Flycatcher 

Sage  Thrasher 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

Musk  rat 

Solitary  Sane© per 

Least  Flycatcher 

Brown  Thrasher 

Common  Grackle 

Western  Jumping  K to  use 

Willei 

Dusky  Flycaicher 

Amercan  PpH 

Brown-headed  Cowbird 

Common  Porcupine 

Spotted  Sancfcper 

Say's  Phoebe 

Bohemian  Waxwing 

Cassin's  Finch 

Coyote 

Sempafmated  Sandpper 

Western  Kingbird 

Cedar  Waxwing 

House  Finch 

Red  Fox 

Least  Sane© per 

Eastern  Kln^lrd 

Northern  Shrke 

Red  Crossbill 

BtekBear 

Bairrfs  Sane©  per 

Horned  Lark 

Red -eyed  Vireo 

Common  Redpoll 

Long-tailed  Weasel 

Pectoral  Sandpiper 

Tree  Swalbw 

Yellow  Warbler 

Hoary  Redpoll 

MM 

Long-billed  Dowhcher 

Vc  lei -green  Swallow 

Yellow-rumped  Warbler 

Pine  ob>- in 
Amercan  Go  til  inch 

Strped  Skunk 

Common  Snpe 

Jorlhern  Rough-winged  Swallow 

Dvenbird 

Wapiti  Or  Ek 
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Mule  Deer 

While-tailed  Deer 

Prongborn 

Palmed  Turtte 

Racer 

Gopher  Snake 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Srcke 

Pbins  Garter  Snake 


TIER  IV:  10 


Surf  Seder 

Broad -winged  Hawfc 

lay  Partridge 

hukar 
Ring-necked  Pheasani 
Wib  Turkey 
B^k -bellied  Pbver 
A  me  man  Golden -pbver 
Semipalmaled  Plover 
M/hinfcrel 
Slih  Sandpper 
Red-necked  Phalarope 
Rock  Dove 

Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 
European  Staring 
BfcxkpollWarbbr 
House  Sparrow 
House  K  to  use 

ommon  Raccoon 


14568 
14569 
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14570       Table  38.  Shale  Scablands  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 
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TOTAL:  245 

TIER  II:  77 

Black-billed  Cuckoo 
Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 

bullock's  Oriole 
.Dwarf  Shrew 

Ped  -billed  Grebe 
Eared  Grebe 

Tiger  Salamander 

Group  Breakdown 

3  real  Plains  Toad 

Bam  Owl 

Me  ram's  Shrew 

Amercan  White  Pelican 

Amphimns:  6 

Wood  ho  use's  Toad 

Northern  Saw-whelOwl 

iHayderis  Shrew 

Rouble -crested  Cormorant 

Birds:  172 

Pteins  Spadefool 

Lewis"  Wooc©ecker 

Long -eared  Myotrs 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Mammals:  55 

Horned  Grebe 

Redheaded  Woodpecker 

Long-tegged  Myotis 

Canada  Goose 

Replites:  12 

Weslem  Grebe 

Cassin's  Kingbird 

Western  Small-fooled  Myotrs 

Green-winged  Teal 

American  Bittern 

Btek -crowned  Nighi-heron 

^anvasback 

Pin/on  Jay 

White-breasted  Nuihaich 
Pygmy  Nuihaich 

SirVer-haied  Bal 
Big  Brown  Bat 
Eastern  Red  8at 

Mallard 

Mori  hern  Pintail 

Blue-winged  Teal 

TIER  1:17 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Common  Loon 

Redhead 

Brown  Creeper 

Hoary  Bat 

Cinnamon  Tea) 

Bald  Eagle 

Hooded  Merganser 

Canyon  Wren 

Eastern  Cottontail 

Northern  Shoveler 

Sage -grouse 

Turkey  Vulture 

Winter  Wren 

While-tailed  Jaikrabbil 

Gadwall 

Whooping  Crane 

Mori  hem  Harrier 

Eastern  Bluebird 

Olive-backed  Pocket  Mouse 

Amercan  Wgeon 

vtounlain  Pbver 

Sharp -shinned  Hawk 

Vewy 

Hispfcl  Pocket  Mouse 

Ring-necked  Duck 

Long -billed  Curlew 

temper's  Hawk 

Sprague's  Pprl 

While-footed  Mouse 

Lesser  Scaup 

BbckTem 

Mori  hem  Goshawk 

Loggerhead  Shnke 

Sagebrush  Vole 

Bufftehead 

Burrowing  Owl 

Swainson's  Hawk 

Bbck-and-whrte  Warbter 

SwU  Fox 

A  me  r  can  Badger 

Common  Merganser 

Townsentfs  Big-eared  Bal 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

Amercan  Redstart 

Ruddy  Duck 

Bfcxk-lailed  Prairie  Dog 

3okjen  Eagte 

Yellow-breasted  Chal 

Northern  River  Otter 

Osprey 

Ivteadow  Junping  Mouse 

Merlin 

ndigo  Bunting 

Short -horned  Lizard 

Red-tailed  Hawk 

B^k -footed  Ferrei 

Peregrine  Fafcon 

Clay -co  bred  Sparrow 

Sagebrush  Lizard 

Rough-tegged  Hawk 

Snapping  Turtte 

Prairie  Falcon 

Brewer's  Sparrow 

Common  Garter  Snake 

Amercan  Kestrel 

Spiny  Soflshell 

Stealer  Sandhill  Crane 

Field  Sparrow 

Weslem  Rattlesnake 

Gyrfalcon 

Western  Hognose  Sngfce 
.1:1,  Snske 

Llpkand  Sandpiper 
Franklins  Gull 
Fo islet's  Tern 

Lark  Bunting 
Bairtf  s  Sparrow 
Grasshopper  Sparrow 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse 

Bora 

Amercan  Cod 

TIER  III:  138 

■Soreal  Chorus  Frog 
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Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

Vclel-green  Swallow 

Song  Sparrow 

Meadow  Vofe 

European  Starting 

KilkJeer 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swallow 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Long-tailed  Vole 

Bfcxkpol  Warbler 

Greater  Yelbwtegs 

Cltf  Swallow 

While-throated  Sparrow 

Prairie  Vob 

rtouse  Sparrow 

Lesser  Ye  lb w legs 

Bam  Swalbw 

W/h  He  -crowned  Sparrow 

Muskral 

House  Mouse 

Solitary  Sandpper 

Clark's  Nutcracker 

Chest  nut -collared  Longspur 

Common  Porcupine 

Common  Raccoon 

Willei 

Red-breasted  Nuthatch 

Snow  Bunting 

Coyote 

Spoiled  Sandpper 

House  Wren 

Bobolink 

Red  Fox 

Western  Sane© per 

Golden -crowned  Kingtat 

Red-winged  Bbcfcbird 

Long-tailed  Weasel 

Least  Sane© per 

Mountain  Bluebird 

Western  Maadowbrk 

Mink 

Dunlin 

A  me  r  can  Robin 

fellow-headed  Bfcxkbird 

Strped  Skunk 

Long-billed  DowHcher 

Gray  Catbird 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

Bobcat 

Common  Snpe 

Sage  Thrasher 

Common  Grackb 

Wapiti  Or  Ek 

Wifeon's  Phabrope 

Brown  Thrasher 

Brown- headed  Cowbird 

Mute  Deer 

Ring-biltedGull 

A  me  r  can  Ppil 

Orchard  Orb b 

Whhe-laited  Deer 

Calf  ornia  Gull 

Bo  hem  en  Waxwing 

Red  Crossbill 

Prong  horn 

wtourning  Dove 

Cedar  Waxwing 

A  me  r  can  Gold  Inch 

Bighorn  Sheep 

Snowy  Owl 

Northern  Shrke 

Masked  Shrew 

Painted  Turlfe 

Short -eared  Owl 

Orange -crowned  Waibler 

Dusky  Or  Montane  Shrew 

Racer 

Common  Nghthawk 

Yellow  Warbler 

Little  Brown  Myolb 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Sncke 

Belted  Kingfisher 

Northern  Walerthrush 

Desert  Cottontail 

Plains  Garter  Snake 

Ctov/ny  Woodpecker 
Northern  Flfcker 
Western  Wood pe wee 

Common  Yelbwlhroat 
Wibon'sWaibler 
BfcKk  -headed  Grosbeak 

Least  Chpmurk 

Thirteen -lined  Ground  Squirrel 

Eastern  Fox  Squirrel 

TIER  IV:  13 

Least  Bittern 

Wilbw  Flycafcher 

Dbkc&sel 

Red  Squirrel 

Great  Egret 

Least  Flycatcher 

Spoiled  Towhee 

Northern  Pocket  Gcpher 

Gray  Partrtige 

Say's  Phoebe 

A  me  r  can  Tree  Sparrow 

A  me  re  an  Beaver 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 

Weslem  Kingbird 

C hoping  Sparrow 

Western  Harvest  Mouse 

Bfcxk-bellied  Pbver 

Eastern  Kin^feird 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Deer  Mouse 

Stih  Sandpper 

Homed  Laik 

Lark  Sparrow 

Northern  Grasshopper  Mouse 

Rock  Dove 

Tree  Swalbw 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Bushy-tailed  Woodrat 

Eastern  Wood -pe wee 
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Table  39.  Middle  Missouri  River  Focus  Area-Species  Associations 


TOTAL:  67 

TIER  III:  31 

owa  Darter 
Calco  C  rayf  ish 

Walleye 

titled  Sou  (Din 

Group  Breakdown 

Shovelnose  Sturgeon 

Virile  Crayfish 

Fish:  62 

Goideye 

Fatmucket 

Crayfish:  2 

Lake  Whiiefish 

3ent  Ftoaler 

Mussels:  3 

^fountain  Whitef  feh 

LtAeChub 

Western  Silvery  Minnow 

Biassy  Minnow 

TIER  IV:  21 

TIER  1:9 

Cbco 

Chinocfc  Salmon 

Pallid  Sturgeon 

PaddfaFsh 

Pfeins  Minnow 

Kokanee  Salmon 

Sho  rl  nose  Gar 

EmeiaU  Shiner 

Rainbow  Trout 

Sturgeon  Chub 

Sand  Shiner 

Brown  Troul 

ScktefinChub 

Northern  Redbelly  Dace 

Brook  Troul 

Blue  Sucker 

Fathead  Minnow 

Lake  Trout 

Buibot 

Long nose  Q9ca 

Mori  hem  Pfce 

Sauger 

CreeKChub 

Common  Carp 

Flathead  Chub 

Spottail  Shiner 

R  ive  r  Carpsucke  r 

Bbck  8ullhead 

Longncoe  Sucker 

Pumpkinseed 

White  Sucker 
Nfauntain  Sucker 
Smallmouth  Buff  a  to 

Pteins  Kilirbh 
Sreen  Sunfish 
Bluegill 

TIER  II:  4 

Bgmoulh  Buffalo 

Freshwater  Drum 

Shorthead  Redhorse 

Smaltmouth  Bass 

Northern  Redbelly  X  Fineo^afe  Dace 

Channel  Catfish 

Large  mouth  Bass 

Bbc*  Sandshell 

Stonecat 

While  Crcppie 

Western  Masquiltf  tsh 

BtecfcCrappe 

Brook  Siickteback 

Yellow  Perch 
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Table  40.  Grassland  Complexes  Communities-Species  Associations 

Note:  Essentially  associated  spec  es  are  bo  bed  in  table.  Total  numberof  species  essentially  associated  with  each  community  type  can  be  found 

in  n,i*-: ill '-■;!-: 


TOTAL:  364(202) 

Rfunmul  filed  Owl 
Burrowing  Owl 

Pacific  Treelrog 

Plains  Spadefoot 

Common  Tern 
Fo  rater's  Tem 

Clay-colored  Sparrow 
Brewer's  Sparrow 

Generalise  162 

Sedge  Wren 

Columbia  Spotted  Frog 

Black-billed  Cuckoo 

Field  Sparrow 

Arrphbans:  3 

Nelson's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow 

Horned  Grebe 

Barn  Owl 

Lark  Bunting 

Birds  134 

Spotted  Bat 

Western  Grebe 

Jorthem  Hawk  Owl 

Balrd's  Sparrow 

Mammals:  20 

Townsend's  Big-eared  Bat 

A  me  r  can  Bittern 

Northern  Pygmy-owl 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

Replies:  5 

Pallid  Bat 

Btock -crowned  Nghl-heron 

Black-chlnned  Hummingbird 

Mccown's  Long  spur 

Pygmy  Rabbit 

White-faced  Ibis 

Lewis*  Woodpecker 

Baltimore  Oriole 

Essentlall8ts:202 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

Canvasback 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

Bullock's  Oriole 

Amphbens:7 

White-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

Redhead 

Williamson's  Sapsucker 

Preble's  Shrew 

Birds:  121 

Great  Basin  Pockei  rJtouse 

Turkey  Vulture 

Alder  Flycatcher 

Vagrant  Shrew 

Mammals:  62 

Meadow  Jumping  Mouse 

Northern  Harrier 

Hammonds  Flycatcher 

Arctic  Shrew 

Replies:  12 

Grizzly  Bear 

Sharp -shinned  Hawk 

Cas&in's  Kino£ird 

Merrlam's  Shrew 

Black-footed  Ferret 

Lynx 

American  Bison 

Cooper's  Hawk 
Mori  hem  Goshawk 
Swain  so  ns  Hawk 

Plnyon  Jay 

While-breasted  Nuthaich 
Pygmy  Nuthatch 

Hayden's  Shrew 
Yuma  Myotls 
Long-eared  Myotls 

TIER  1:  32(23) 

Boreal  Toad 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Snapping  Turtle 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

Canyon  Wren 

Long-legged  Myotls 

Tmnpeter  Swan 

Spiny  Softshell 

Golden  Eagle 

Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher 

Western  Small-footed  Myotls 

Sage-grouse 

Western  Hognose  Snake 

Merlin 

Eastern  Bluebird 

Northern  Myotls 

Columbia  Sharp -tailed  Grouse 

Milk  Snake 

Peregrine  Falcon 

Western  Bluebird 

Silver-haired  Bat 

Yellow  Rail 

Smooth  Green  Snake 

Prairie  Falcon 

Veery 

Big  8rown  Bat 

Whooping  Crane 
Pping  Plover 
Mountain  Plover 

Blue  Grouse 

Greater  Sandhill  Crane 

Upland  Sandpiper 

Sprague's  Pipit 
Loggerhead  Shrike 
Black-and-white  Warbler 

Eastern  Red  Bat 
Hoary  Bat 
Mountain  Cottontail 

TIER  II:  100(67) 

Tiger  Salamander 

Long-billed  Curlew 

Great  Plains  Toad 

Marbled  God  wit 

American  Redstart 

White-tailed  Jackrabbit 

Stock  Tern 

Wood  house's  Toad 

Caspian  Tern 

Green-tailed  Towhee 

Black-tailed  Jsckrabblt 
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Ords  Kangaroo  Rat 

Green -winged  Teal 
American  Black  Duck 

Solitary  Sandpiper 
Witel 

Hairy  Woo*ecker 

Hermit  Thrush 

Hispid  Pocket  Mouse 
White- footed  Mouse 

Northern  Flicker 

American  Robin 

Malterd 

Spotted  San*  per 

Western  Wood-pewee 

Gray  Catbird 

Uinta  Ground  Squirrel 

Snow  Goose 

Black -necked  Still 

Rufous  Humming ird 

Ruby-crowned  Kinglet 

Wyoming  Ground  Squirrel 

Ross'  Goose 

American  Avocel 

Belted  Kin^tsher 

Mountain  Bluebird 

Northern  Flying  Squirrel 

Canada  Goose 

Greater  Ye  lb  w  tegs 

Red-naped  Sapsucker 

Townsencfs  Solitaire 

Olive-backed  Pocket  Mouse 

Wood  Duck 

Lesser  Yelbwtegs 

Downy  Woodpecker 

Swainson's  Thrush 

Sagebrush  Vole 

Northern  Pintail 

5e  f  11  pal  mated  San*  per 

Willow  Flycatcher 

Northern  Mockingbird 

Swift  Fox 

8lue-winged  Teal 

Western  San*  per 

Dusky  Flycatcher 

Sage  Thrasher 

Least  Weasel 

Cinnamon  Teal 

Least  San*  per 

Cordilleran  Flycatcher 

Brown  Thrasher 

American  8adger 

Northern  Shoveler 

White-rumped  Sandpiper 

Say's  Phoebe 

American  PpN 

Western  Spotted  Skunk 
Northern  Alligator  Lizard 

Gadwall 

Bairtfs  San*  per 

Western  Kingbird 

Bohemian  Waxwing 

American  Wigeon 

Pectoral  San* per 

Eastern  Kingbird 

Cedar  Wax  wing 

Short-horned  Lizard 

Greater  Scaup 

Dunlin 

Horned  Lark 

Northern  Shrike 

Sagebrush  Lizard 

Lesser  Scaup 

Long-billed  Dowlchar 

Tree  Swallow 

Waibling  Vireo 

Western  Skink 

Long  Taifed  Duck 

Common  Snpe 

Violet-green  Swallow 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

Rubber  Boa 

While-winged  Scoter 

Wilson's  Phalarope 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swallow 

Orange-crowned  Warbfer 

Common  Garter  Snake 

Common  Merganser 

Ring-billed  Gull 

Cliff  Swallow 

Yellow  Warbler 

Western  Rattlesnake 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

California  Gull 

Bam  Swallow 

Yelkw-rurtped  Warbler 

Ruddy  Duck 
Red-tailed  Hawk 
Rough-legged  Hawk 

Mourning  Dove 
Western  Screech-owl 
Great  Homed  Owl 

Gray  Jay 
Blue  Jay 
Clark's  Nutcracker 

Ovenbird 

Northern  Waterthrush 

Ktegilivra/s  Warbler 

TIER  111:200(96) 

Boreal  Chorus  Frog 

fed -billed  Grebe 

American  Kestrel 
'Ruffed  Grouse 

Snowy  Owl 

Black-billed  Magpie 

Common  Yellowthroat 

Eared  Grebe 

Long -eared  Owl 

American  Crow 

Wibon's  Warbler 

A  me  r  can  While  Pelcan 

Sharp-tailed  Grouse 

Short-eared  Owl 

Bbcfc  -capped  Chickadee 

Western  Tanager 

Double  -crested  Cormorant 

Virginia  Rail 

Common  Nighthawk 

Mountain  Chckadee 

Black -headed  Grosbeak 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Sora 

Common  Poorwill 
Chimney  Swift 

Red-breasted  Nui hatch 

Lazuli  Bunting 

Snowy  Egret 

American  Cool 

Rock  Wren 

Dickcissel 

Tundra  Swan 

Lesser  Sandhill  Crane 

White-throated  Swift 

House  Wren 

Spotted  Tow hee 

Sreater  While-fronted  Goose 

|Kllldeer 

Calfope  Hummingbird 

da  rah  Wren 

American  Tree  Sparrow 
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Song  Sparrow 

Red-tailed  Chpmunk 

Whrte-taited  Deer 

Pine  Warbler 

Lincoln's  Sparrow 

Yellow-bellied  Marmot 

Pronghorn 

*alm  Warbler 

White- throated  Sparrow 

Richardson's  Ground  Squirrel 

Painted  Turtfe 

Blackpoll  Warbler 

Chipping  Sparrow 

Little  Brown  Myotls 

Striped  Skunk 

Band-tailed  Pigeon 

Vesper  Sparrow 

Desert  Cottontail 

Bobcat 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird 

Lark  Sparrow 

Least  Chipmunk 

Wapiti  Or  Elk 

Scrsso Mailed  Flycateher 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Yellow-pine  Chipmunk 

Mule  Deer 

European  Starling 

White-crowned  Sparrow 

Columbian  Ground  Squirrel 

Racer 

-■:■::::  h.:1  Warbler 

Harris4  Sparrow 

Thlrteen-lined  Ground  Squirrel 

Gopher  Snake 

Scarlet  Tanager 

Dark -eyed  J  unco 

Golden -mantled  Ground  Squirrel 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Srcfce 

Rose-breasted  G  rosbeak 

Lapland  Longspur 

Red  Squirrel 

Plains  Garter  Snake 

j  old  en -crowned  Sparrow 

Chestnut-collared  Longspur 

Bobolink 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

Northern  Pocket  Gopher 
A  me  r  can  Beaver 

Western  Harvest  Mouse 

House  Sparrow 
House  Mouse 
Common  Raccoon 

TIER  IV:  32(16) 

Canadian  Toad 

Western  Meadow  lark 

Deer  Mouse 

Great  Egret 

Feral  Horse 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird 

Northern  Grasshopper  Mouse 

Little  Blue  Heron 

Brewers  Blackbird 

Bushy-tailed  Wood  rat 

Green  Heron 

Common  G rack le 

Meadow  Vole 

Eurasian  Wrgeon 

Brown-headed  Cowblrd 

Montane  Vole 

Surf  Scoter 

Brambllng 

Long-tailed  Vole 

Broad-winged  Hawk 

Purple  Finch 

Prairie  Vole 

Gray  Partridge 

Cassln's  Finch 

Muskrat 

Ring-necked  Pheasant 

House  Finch 

Western  Jumping  Mouse 

WiU  Turkey 

Red  Crossbill 

Common  Porcupine 

Bfcxk-bellied  Pbver 

Common  Redpoll 

Coyote 

Semrpalmated  Plover 

Pine  Sett  in 

Red  Fox 

Whimbrel 

American  Goldfinch 

Btek8ear 

Red  Knot 

Evening  Grosbeak 

Ermine 

Sanderling 

Masked  Shrew 

Long-tailed  Weasel 

Slitl  Sandpper 

Dusky  Or  Montane  Shrew 

■  ■Irk 

Rock  Dove 
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Table  41.  Mixed  Broadleat  Forest  Communities-Species  Associations 

Note:  Essentially  associated  spec  es  are  bobed  in  tabte.  Total  number  ot  species  esse m tally 
in  para  i  il-  -■!-. 


with  each  community  type  can  be  found 


TOTAL:  26(5) 

Dvenblrd 

Common  YHIow#iro*»t 

Generalises:  21 

Snow  Bunting 

Birds  15 

Thirteen -lined  Ground  Squirrel 

Mammals:  6 

4  mere  an  Beaver 

Deer  Mouse 

Essentlalists;  5 

Doyole 

Birds:  3 

ATapltl  Or  Elk 

htemmate:  2 

While-tailed  Deer 

Moose 
3ighorn  Sheep 

TIER  II:  5(1) 

A  me  r  can  Bittern 
Blue  Grouse 
Veery 

TIER  IV:  2(0) 

Red-necked  Phalarope 

Black-and-white  Warbler 

Ruby-ihroaied  Hummingbird 

Yellow-breasled  Chal 

TIER  111:19(4) 

Eastern  Screech-owl 

Western  Screech-owl 

Least  Flycatcher 

Blue  Jay 

House  Wren 

A  me  r  can  Dipper 

Bohemian  Waxwing 

^ed-eyed  Vireo 
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Table  42.  Mixed  Shrub 

Note:  Essentially  associated 

in    ■     -   i  I  -    I 


Grass  Associations  Communities-Species  Associations 

specesarebobed  in  tabte  Total  numberof  species  essentially  associated  with  each  community  type  can  be  found 


TOTAL    39!10) 

FwruginoLKi  Hawk 

Upbnd  Sandpper 

Northern  Grasshopper  Mo 
Prairie  Vole 

use 

Generallsts:  29 

Yellow-bllied  Cuckoo 

3op her  Snake 

Amphbians;  4 
Birds:  17 

Ktemmab:  6 

Bam  Owl 

Red-headed  Woodpecker 

Pinyon  Jay 

TIER  IV:  2  (0) 

Broad-winged  Hawk 

Reptibs:  2 

Blue*gray  Gnatcatcher 
Ve^ry 

Ring-necked  Pheasani 

Essentlallets:  10 

Mccown's  Longspur 

Birds  3 

Bullock's  Orb  le 

f.temmab:  5 

Dwarf  Shrew 

Repiibs:  2 

Eastern  Cottontail 
OrcTs  Kangaroo  Ral 
Sagebrush  Lizard 

TIER  1:7(3) 

Sage -grouse 
Mo  u  main  Pbver 

TIER  111:13(2) 

Burrowing  Owl 

Bo  real  C  ho  tus  F  tog 

Spotted  Bat 

Gyrfabon 

Black-tailed  Prairie  Dog 
Western  Hognose  Snsfce 

Chimney  Swift 

Weslem  Kingbird 

Milk  Snake 

Bank  Swallow 
Spoiled  Towhee 
Desert  Cottontail 
LeasiChpmunk 

TIER  II:  17(5) 

Wood  house's  Toad 

jPacfic  Treefrog 

Weslern  Haivesl  Mouse 

(Plains  Spadefool 

[>er  Mouse 
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14594  Table  43*  Riparian  &  Wetland  Communities-Species  Associations 

1 4595  Note:  Essemelly  associated  species  are  bo  bed  in  tsbte.  Total  number  of  species  essentially 
1  4596  in  parentocsia. 

14597 


with  each  community  type  can  be  found 


TOTAL:  265(193) 

Townoetid's  6ig*c?arcd  Bal 
Pygmy  Rabbit 

Noriwm  Horrid 

Cooper's  Hawk 

Mcrriarn's  Shrew 
Pygmy  Shrew 

Great  Basin  Spadefoot 
Pied-billed  Grebe 

Generalists:  72 

Birds:  32 

Northern  Bog  Lemming 

Up  tend  Sandp  per 

Hayden's  Shrew 

Eared  G  rebe 

Mammals:  35 

Meadow  Jumping  Mouse 

Marbled  God  wit 

Yuma  MyotB 

Clark'sGrebe 

Reptiles:  5 

Snapping  Turtle 

Franklin's  Gull 

Long -eared  Myote 

American  White  Pelican 

Spiny  Soft&hell 

Caspian  Tern 

Fringed  Myote 

Double-crested  Cormorant 

Esseniiallsts:  193 

Western  Hognose  Snake 

Common  Tern 

Silver-haired  Bat 

Great  Blue  Heron 

Amphfcens;  16 
Birds:  149 

Forster*s  Tern 
Northern  Saw-whel  Owl 

Big  8rown  Bat 
Eastern  Red  Bat 

Snowy  Egret 
Cattle  Egret 

TIER  11:66(39) 

Mammals:  22 

Long-toed  Salamander 

Black  Swift 

Eastern  Cottontail 

Tundra  Swan 

Reptiles:  6 

Tiger  Salamander 

Lewis*  Woo*ecker 
Red-headed  Woodpecker 
Pitealed  Woodpecker 
Alder  Flycatcher 

While-tailed  Jackrabbil 

Greater  White-fronted  Goose 

Tailed  Frog 
Great  Plains  Toad 
Woodhouse's  Toad 

Uinta  Ground  Squirrel 
Northern  Flying  Squirrel 
daho  Pocket  Gopher 

Snow  Goose 
Ross4  Goose 
Canada  Goose 

TIER  1:20(17) 

Coeur  Dalene  Salamander 

Boreal  Toad 

Pacific  Treef rog 

Cassin's  Kingbird 
Chestnut-backed  Chekadee 

While-footed  htouse 

Wood  Duck 

Northern  Leopard  Frog 

Plains  Spadefoot 

Water  Vole 

Green-winged  Teal 

Common  Loon 

Columbia  Spotted  Frog 

Amercan  Redstart 

American  Marten 

American  Black  Duck 

Trumpeter  Swan 

Horned  Grebe 

Yellow-breasted  Chat 

Least  Weasel 

Mallard 
Northern  Pintail 

Harlequin  Duck 

Red-necked  Grebe 

Clay -co  bred  Sparrow 

Western  Spotted  Skurfc 

Bald  Eagle 

Western  Grebe 

Fiett  Sparrow 

Northern  River  Otter 

Blue-winged  Teal 

Yellow  Rail 

American  Bittern 

Le  Conte's  Sparrow 

Sagebrush  Lizard 

Cinnamon  Teal 

Piping  Plover 

Black-crowned  Night-heron 

Baltimore  Orble 

Common  Garter  Snake 

Northern  Shoveler 

Least  Tern 

White-faced  Ibis 

Bullock's  Orb te 

Western  Rattfesncfce 

Gadwall 

Black  Tern 

Sedge  Wren 

Nelson's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow 

Canvasback 

Redhead 

Hooded  Merganser 

Prebte's  Shrew 
Vagrant  Shrew 

Arctic  Shrew 

American  Wigeon 
Ring-necked  Duck 
Greater  Scaup 

TIER  III:  134  (95) 

Boreal  Chorus  Frog 
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Lesser  Scaup 

Wilson  s  Phalarope 

Common  Yelbwthroat 

Heather  Vole 

Wood  Stork 

Long  Tailed  Duck 
White-winged  Scoter 

Ring-billedGull 

Black-headed  Grosbeak 

Long-tailed  Vole 

Mute  Swan 

California  Gull 

American  Tree  Sparrow 

Prairie  Vole 

Brant 

Common  Goldeneye 

Herring  Gull 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Muskrat 

Garganey 

Barrow's  Goldeneye 

Glaucous-winged  Gull 

Swamp  Sparrow 

Western  Jumping  Kfouse 

Eurasian  Wigeon 

Bufflehead 

GlaucousGult 

Lapland  Long  spur 

Long-tailed  Weasel 

Black  Scoter 

Common  Merganser 

Arctic  Tern 

Bobolirfc 

Mink 

Surf  Scoter 

Red-breasted  Merganser 

Mourning  Dove 

Red-winged  Blackbird 

Strped  Skurk 

Black-bellied  Plover 

Ruddy  Duck 

Eastern  Screech-owl 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird 

Mute  Deer 

American  Golden-plover 

Osprey 

Belted  Kingfisher 

Rusty  Blackbird 

White-tailed  Deer 

Semlpalmated  Plover 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Downy  Woooftecker 

Brewer's  Blackbird 

Moose 

Whimbrel 

Virginia  Rail 

Willow  Flycatcher 

Common  G tackle 

Piongtorn 

Hudsonian  Godwlt 

Bon 

Least  Flycatcher 

Common  Redpoll 

Painted  Turtle 

Ruddy  Turnstone 

American  Coot 

Eastern  Kingbird 

American  Goldfinch 

Racer 

Black  Turnstone 

KilWeer 

Tree  Swatbw 

Masked  Shrew 

Gopher  Snake 

Red  Knot 

Black-necked  Stilt 

Northern  Rough-winged  Swaltow 

Dusky  Or  Monlane  Shrew 

Western  Terrestrial  Garter  Snake 

Sander  ling 

American  Avocet 

"Iff  Swalbw 

Water  Shrew 

Plains  Garter  Snake 

Curlew  Sandpiper 

Greater  Yellowlegs 
Lesser  Yellowlegs 

Bam  Swalbw 
Bfcxk-billed  Magpie 
AmercanCrow 

.itlfe  Brown  Myols 
Snows  hoe  Hare 

Leasl  Chpmunk 

Stilt  Sandpiper 
Buff-breasted  Sandpiper 
Short-billed  Dowitcher 

TIER  IV:  45  (42) 

Wlllet 

Canadian  Toad 

Spotted  Sandpiper 

House  Wren 

Yelbw-pine  Chipmunk 

Bullfrog 

Red-necked  Phalarope 

Semlpalmated  Sandpiper 

Marsh  Wren 

Red-tailed  Chipmunk 

Wood  Frog 

Red  Phalarope 

Western  Sandpiper 

American  Dipper 

Richardson'sGround  Squirrel 

Red-throated  Loon 

Pomarlne  Jaeger 

Least  Sandpiper 

Gray  Catbird 

Columbian  Ground  Squirrel 

Pacific  Loon 

Bonaparte's  Gull 

Whlte-rumped  Sandpiper 

Brown  Thrasher 

Thirteen -lined  Ground  Squirrel 

Yellow-billed  Loon 

Mew  Gull 

Bairds  Sandpiper 

Northern  Shrike 

Eastern  Fox  Squirrel 

Least  Bittern 

Thayer's  Gull 

Pectoral  Sandpiper 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

American  Beaver 

Great  Egret 

Eastern  Wood-pewee 

Dunlin 

Yellow  Warbler 

Deer  htouse 

Little  Blue  Heron 

European  Starting 

Long-billed  Dowltcher 

Overbid 

Bu5hy-iaifed  Woodral 

Green  Heron 

Palm  Warbter 

Common  Snipe 

Northern  Waterthrush 

Southern  Red-backed  Vole 

Yellow-crowned  Night-heron 

^burning  Warbler 
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14600 

14601 

14602 

14603 

14604 

14605 

14606 

14607 

14608 

14609 

14610 

14611 

14612 

14613 

14614 

14615 

14616 

14617 

14618 

14619 

14620 

14621 

14622 

14623 

14624 

14625 

14626 


Hooded  Warbler 
Canada  Warbler 
Northern  Short-tailed  Shrew 
Common  Raccoon 
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Table  44.  Sagebrush  & 

Note:  Essentially  associated 
in  parcn#>csia. 


Salt  Flat  Communities  Species-Associations 

speces  are  bo  Bed  in  tEble.  Total  number  of  species  essentially 


with  each  community  type  can  be  found 


TOTAL:  81  (23) 

MikSnaltr 

Onffl  Kangaroo  Rat 
Sagebrush  Vole 
A  me  r  can  Badger 

Vesper  Sparrow 
Lark  Sparrow 
Sage  Sparrow 

Generalistg:  58 
Amphbens:  3 

TIER  II:  31  (9) 

Tiger  Salamander 

Birds:  32 

Pteins  Spadefool 

Western  Spotted  Skunk 

Savannah  Sparrow 

Mammals:  16 

Jorlhem  Harrier 

Short-homed  Lizard 

Western  Meadowfeark 

Reptiles:  7 

Swainson's  Hawk 

Sagebrush  Lizard 

Brewer's  8  lackbird 

Ferruginous  Hawk 

Western  Rattlesnake 

Desert  Cottontail 

EssenUalists:  23 
Amphbens:  1 

Golden  Eagte 
Prairie  Falcon 

.eastChpmunk 
Northern  Pocket  Gopher 

TIER  III:  35(7) 

Birds:  8 

Upland  Sandpiper 

Boreal  C  torus  Frog 

Deer  Mouse 

Mammals:  1 3 

Blue -gray  Gnaicatcher 

Great  Basin  Spadefoot 

Northern  Grasshopper  Mouse 

Reptiles:  1 

Loggerhead  Shrite 

Amercan  Kestrel 

Kfontane  Vole 

ndigo  Bunting 
Green-tailed  Towhee 
Brewer's  Sparrow 

Short -eared  Owl 
Say's  Phoebe 
Western  Kingbird 

Common  Porcupine 
Red  Fox 
Mule  Deer 

TIER  I:  13(7) 

Sage-g  rouse 

Maunlain  Pbver 

Grasshopper  Sparrow 

Eastern  Kin^fcird 

Pronghorn 

Long-billed  C  urlew 

Baltimore  Oriole 

Homed  Lark 

Racer 

Burrowing  Owl 

Prebte's  Shrew 

Vblet-green  Swallow 

Gopher  Snake 

Spotted  Bat 

Merriam's  Shrew 

Long-eared  Myotis 

Western  Small-footed  Myotis 

Clff  Swalbw 
Bam  Swalbw 
Btek-billed  Magp* 

Pallid  Bat 

TIER  IV:  2(0) 

Pygmy  Rabbit 

3  ray  ParlrfcJga 

Bbck-taited  Prairie  Dog 

Mountain  Cottontail 

Rock  Wren 

Chukar 

White-tailed  Prairie  Dog 

Black-tailed  Jackrabblt 

Ajuniain  Bluebird 

Great  Basin  Pocket  Mouse 

■ 

Wyoming  Ground  Squirrel 

Sage  Thrasher 

Snapping  Turtle 

daho  Pocket  Gopher 

Bohemian  Wax  wing 

Western  Hognose  Snsfce 

Qlrve-backed  Pocket  Mouse 

Amercan  Tree  Sparrow 
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Table  45.  Mountain  Stream  Co  mm  unities -Species  Associations 
Mole:  Essemally  associated  spec  es  are  bobed  in  labte.  Total  number  of  species 
in  par«i#*esis 


miall/ 


wHh  each  community  type  can  be  found 


TOTAL:  18(17) 

.ongnose  Dace 
RedskJe  Shiner 

Generaltsts:  1 

Longnose  Sucker 

Feh:1 

Mountain  Sucker 

Signal  Crayfish 

Essentlallsts:  17 
Fish:  15 

TIER  IV:  2  (2) 

* — * 

Mussete:  1 

Rainbow  Trout 

Crayfish:  1 

Brook  Trout 

TIER  1:6(6) 

Yellowstone  Cutthroat  Trout 

Westslope  Cutthroat  Trout 

Columbia  Basin  Red band  Trout 

Bull  Trout 

Arctic  Grayling 

Western  Pearlshell 

TIER  II:  2  (2) 

Torrent  Sculpln 

Spoonhead  Sculpln 

TIER  III:  8(7) 

Mottled  Sculpin 

Slimy  Sculpln 

Pygmy  Whlteflsh 
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Table  46.  Prairie  Stream  Communities -Species  Associations 
Mole:  Esseniially  associated  species  are  bobed  in  labte  Total  number  of  species  4 
in  par«i#*esis 


*mially 


wHh  each  community  type  can  be  found 


TOTAL:  32(25) 

Flathead  Chub 
White  Sucfcer 

Generalists:  7 

Fen:  7 

to  u  Main  Sucker 

SmalfiTOUih  Buffab 

Essentlallets:  25 

Stonecat 

Fish:  21 

Brook  Stickleback 

Crayfish:  2 

owa  Darter 

Mussels:  2 

Calico  Crayfish 

Virile  Crayfish 
Fatmucket 
Giant  Floater 

TIER  I:  1  (1) 

PeaH  Dace 

TIER  11:1  (1) 

TIER  IV:  9  (6) 

Northern  Redbelly  X  Finescale  Dace 

Golden  Shiner 

Stock  Bullhead 
Yellow  Bullhead 
Plains  Killifish 

TIER  111:  21  (17) 

Lake  Chub 

Western  Silvery  Minnow 

Green  Sunfish 

Brassy  Minnow 

Blueglll 

Plains  Minnow 

Largemouth  Bass 

EmeraU  Shiner 

BteckCrappe 

Sand  Shiner 

Yellow  Perch 

Northern  Redbelly  Dace 

Fathead  Minnow 

Longnose  Dace 
Creek  Chub 
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16893  The  International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  recommends 

16894  the  following  guiding  principles  for  the  States,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 

16895  Service,  and  their  conservation  partners  to  consider  and  apply  while 

16896  developing  Comprehensive  Wildlife  Conservation  Plans  to  meet  their 

1 6897  obligations  under  the  State  Wildlife  Grant  (SWG)  and  the  Wildlife 

1 6898  Conservation  Strategies  under  the  Wildlife  Conservation  and  Restoration 

16899  (WCRP)  programs. 
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16901  These  Guiding  Principles  identify  goals,  objectives,  and  actons  to  strive  for  over 

1 6902  time.  Few  if  any  will  be  fully  realized  in  any  State  under  what  is  hopefully  just  the 

16903  first  round  of  conservation  program  development  under  SWG  and  WCRP.  Some 

16904  things  must  occur  from  the  outset,  because  they  are  legally  required  and/or 

16905  because  they  are  essential  to  success.  Clearly,  broad-scale  public  partcipatbn  is 

16906  an  example  of  one  such  area  Among  the  diverse  stakeholders  in  this  effort  are: 

16907  private,  local,  State,  and  Federal  agencies  and  governments,  NGOs,  etc. 
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The  Plan-Strategy  provides  an  opportunity  tor  the  State  wildlife  agency  to  provide 
effective  and  visionary  leadership  in  conservation.  The  Plan-Strategy  can  identify 
the  measures  that  will  be  used,  the  results  achieved,  and  the  threats  and  needs 
that  remain  with  regard  to  wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat.  It  is  also  an  opportunity  to 
address  broader  issues  and  programs,  including  environmental  and  wildlife- 
related  education,  outdoor  recreation,  and  wildlife- related  law  enforcement. 
These  other  areas  can  constrain,  or  enhance,  wildlife  conservation  efforts,  and 
funding  and  public  support  for  wildlife  conservation  can  be  increased,  or  at  least 
stretched,  by  involving  partners  that  share  those  interests. 

A:  Planning  Process  and  Partnerships 

1.  Involve  multiple  staff  levels  within  each  agency,  and  broad  public-private 
partnerships,  to  develop  and  implement  the  Plan- Strategy. 

2.  Involve  partners  that  have  the  authorities  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
Plan-Strategy  addresses  the  full  range  of  issues  at  hand. 

3.  Build  capacity  for  cooperative  engagement  among  all  partners  in  the 
effort,  and  make  sure  that  it  is  productive,  so  trust  and  confidence  grow, 
and  organizational  and  interpersonal  relationships  become  strengths  of 
the  Plan- Strategy. 

4.  Share  responsibility  and  credit  for  planning  and  implementation  among  all 
partners,  who  collectively  share  responsibility  for  success  of  the  Plan- 
Strategy. 

5.  Focus  on  efficiency  and  effectiveness,  so  the  value  added  in  planning  and 
implementation  is  commensurate  to  the  funds  invested. 

6.  Ensure  that  the  planning  processes  and  the  resultant  Plans- Strategies  are 
dynamic  —  so  they  can  be  improved  and  updated  efficiently  as  new 
information  is  gained. 

7.  Communicate  effectively  with  stakeholders,  other  partners,  and  the  public, 
early  and  often. 

8.  The  planning  processes,  and  the  decisions  made  during  planning,  should 
be  obvious  to  those  who  read  and  use  the  PI  an- Strategy,  and  repeatabte  — 
document  the  processes  and  the  decisions  so  the  next  planning  cycle  can 
build  on  this  one. 

B.  Focus  and  Scope 

I.  Base  the  Plan-Strategy  in  the  principles  of  "best  science,'  "best 
management  practices,'  and  "adaptive  management,'  with  measurable 
goals,  objectives,  strategies,  approaches,  and  activities  that  are  complete, 
realistic,  feasible,  logical,  and  achievable.  Describe  these  processes  and 
practices  sufficiently  that  partners  understand  what  they  entail  and  how 
they  should  functbn. 
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2. 


Address  the  broad  range  of  wildlife  and  associated  habitats,  with 
appropriate  priority  placed  on  those  species  of  greatest  conservation  need 
and  taking  into  account  the  relative  level  of  funding  available  for 
conservation  of  those  species. 


3. 


4. 


5 


Integrate      and     address 
jurisdictions  and  interests, 
States  and  countries. 


wildlife-related     issues     statewide,      across 
and  coordinate  with  parallel  efforts  in  other 


Combine  landscape/ecotype/habitat-based  approaches  and  smaller-scale 
approaches  (e.g.  focal,  keystone,  and/or  indicator  species;  guilds;  species 
of  special  concern)  for  planning  and  implementation. 

Make  the  Plan-Strategy  an  effective,  tong-lasting  blueprint  for 
conservation  that  provides  a  broad  vision  and  priorities,  so  a  broad  array 
of  organizations,  including  other  government  agencies  and  NGOs,  can 
help  realize  the  vision.  The  Plan-Strategy  should  have  sufficient  flexibility 
to  respond  to  the  full  spectrum  of  conditions  and  circumstances  likely  to  be 
encountered  within  the  planning  area. 


C.   Format  and  Content 

1.  Make  the  Plan-Strategy  readable,  understandable,  and  useful,  with  well- 
defined  issues,  short  and  long-term  goals  and  objectives,  strategies,  and 
realistic  measures  of  performance  that  enable  State  agencies  and  their 
partners  to  demonstrate  accountability. 

2.  Make  full  and  effective  use  of  relevant  existing  information;  in  particular, 
integrate  appropriate  elements  of  other  plans  and  initiatives  (such  as 
Partners- in- Flight  and  the  many  regional  and  other  plans),  databases,  GIS 
layers,  records,  reports,  other  information  sources,  and  management 
information  systems  that  overlap  or  complement  these  Plans- Strategies. 

3.  Identify  knowledge  gaps,  as  well  as  areas  of  knowledge,  to  help  focus 
future  efforts  to  improve  understanding  and  planning,  but  do  not  allow  a 
lack  of  information  to  inappropriately  limit  necessary  short-term  application 
of  the  best  available  science  and  good  judgment  in  decision-making. 

4.  Make  the  Plan-Strategy  spatially  explicit,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
appropriate,  with  a  full  complement  of  GIS  and  other  maps,  figures,  and 
other  graphics,  as  well  as  appropriate  text  to  provide  sufficient  detail  and 
consistency  in  describing  species  and  habitat  conditions,  conservation 
needs,  conservation  recommendations,  and  other  issues/actions,  so  it  can 
be  used  effectively  by  all  partners. 

5.  Use  "threats  analyses,"  "risk  and  stressor  assessments,"  and  other 
techniques  to  help  set  priorities  for  goals,  objectives,  strategies,  and 
activities. 

6.  In  addition  to  wildlife,  address  factors  that  can  have  substantial  impact  on 
wildlife  conservation,  such  as  management  of  invasive  species,  wildlife- 
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related  and  conservation- related  education, 
recreation. 


law  enforcement,  and  outdoor 


7.  Include  a  comprehensive  glossary,  so  partners  and  the  public  have  a 
shared  and  common  understanding  of  key  terms  used  in  the  Plan- 
Strategy. 

8.  Develop  an  updatable  information  system  to  monitor  PI  an- Strategy 
implementation  and  the  status  and  trends  of  wildlife  and  habitat. 

9.  Consider  wildlife  conservatbn-related  education  and  wildlife- associated 
recreation  as  tools  that  can  help  accomplishing  conservation  goals. 

P.   Completion,  Outcomes,  and  Availability 

1.  Provide  annual  written  progress  updates  on  the  planning  effort  and 
progress  to  lAFWA's  CARA  Implementation  Committee  each  September, 
in  addition  to  annual  performance  reports  that  must  be  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  pursuant  to  Federal  Aid  guidelines. 

2.  Ensure  that  the  Plan-Strategy  clearly  and  definitively  meets  State 
obligations  to  Congress  under  the  WCRP  and  SWG  legislation,  and  to  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with  regard  to  Federal  Aid  administratrbn. 

3.  Provide  sufficient  documentation  in  or  with  the  Plan-Strategy  to  facilitate 
public  understanding  of  the  decisions  that  are  made,  how  and  why  they 
were  made. 

4.  Make  the  Plan-Strategy  a  driving  force  in  guiding  activities  under  diverse 
wildlife  and  habitat  conservation  initiatives,  and  usable  for  helping  to 
inform  land-use  dec isbn- making. 

5.  Make  the  Plan-Strategy  readily  available  to  the  public  in  variety  of  media 

6.  Provide  a  mechanism  for  reporting  accomplishments  and  tracking 
progress  so  local  partners  are  aware  of  both. 

7.  Ensure  that  the  Plan-Strategy  can  be  implemented,  i.e.  that  it  is 
administratively  and  politically  feasible,  and  that  there  are  sufficient 
resources  (funding  and  staff)  among  the  partners  to  accomplish  significant 
gains  at  a  large  scale,  and  within  an  appropriate  time  frame,  to  preserve 
our  Natbn's  wildlife  heritage. 


Appendix  B 

Process  for  Allocating  Annual  State  Wildlife  Grant  Funds 

This  framework  applies  to  the  allocation  of  Montana's  State  Wildlife  Grant  funds 
only  until  the  approval  of  the  Comprehensive  Fish  and  Wildlife  Plan.   Following 
that  approval,  project  selection  and  fund  allocation  will  be  based  on  the  plan. 
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1 .  Appropriation  passes  Congress  and  apportionment  to  Montana  is 
determined. 

2.  Chief  of  Staff  determines  if  spending  authority  is  available  for  fiscal  year 
and  alerts  Technical  Committee  if  paperwork  needed.  Overhead  portion  is 
determined  and  total  amount  available  is  provided  to  Technical  Committee 

3.  Within  1  month  after  apportionment  is  determined:  Steering  Committee 
establishes  program-level  allocatbn  of  funds,  if  necessary.   (Program  level 
allocations  could  include  a  percentage  to  Conservation  and  Education,  if 
appropriate,  or  tribal  subgrants.) 

4.  Development  of  Recommended  Projects  (Completed  within  3  months  after 
program-level  allocations  are  set).  -  Technical  Committee  Recommended 
projects  will  be  generated  by: 

•  Review  of  proposals  provided  in  prevbus  year  that  were  not 
funded. 

•  Review  of  projects  that  were  "multi-year*  from  previous  albcations 

♦  Generate  list  of  conservation  needs 

♦  Solicit  new  projects 

o    Internal  Solicitation-  List  of  Conservation  Needs  and 
Request  for  Proposals  (Appendix  A)  sent  to  FWP  staff; 
Division  Leads  contact  the  appropriate  staff  in  their  divisions 
for  proposals  and  help  fleshing  out  ideas.   Fleshing  out 
needs  to  include  a  general  discussion  of  match  opportunities 
for  the  project. 

o    External  Solicitation  —  Probct  teads  will  contact  partners  to 
solicit  projects  that  will  align  with  conservatcn  needs; 

•  Determines  feasibility  through  follow-up  contacts  to  identify  match, 
personnel  needs,  etc.  and  enter  into  Table  I . 

♦  Develops  recommendations  based  on  selection  criteria  (Appendix 
B) 

5.  3  months  after  program-level  allocations  are  set:  Steering  Committee 
reviews  and  acts  on  Technical  Committee  recommendations  on  projects; 
revises  program-level  allocations  of  uncommitted  funds. 

Appendix  C 

Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  State  Wildlife  Grant  Program 
Request  for  Proposals 

FWP  has  receiving  their  3rd  allocation  of  funds  from  Congress  for  State  Wildlife 
Grants  (SWG)  in  the  amount  of  $840,000  (after  overhead  has  been  removed). 
The  Director's  office  has  allocated  $250,000  each  to  the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
divisions.  An  additional  $300,000  is  available  for  projects  that  may  have  been 
solicited  internally/externally,  can  be  multi-disciplinary  in  nature  and  will  be 
ranked  on  a  competitive  basis.  Projects  will  also  be  solicited  outside  the 
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1 7080  agency  and  projects  will  be  based  on  merit;  this  is  just  a  request  for 

1 7081  proposals,  not  a  guarantee  that  you  will  receive  the  funding. 
17082 

1 7083  Congress  has  directed  that  the  funds  be  used  to  address  the  state's  greatest 

1 7084  conservation  needs  that  are  currently  unmet,    Typcally,  projects  to  be  funded 

1 7085  with  SWG  dollars  will  involve  Montana's  Species  of  Concern  and'or  other 

1 7086  nongame  species  for  which  funding  is  very  limited  or  unavailable.  Wildlife 

1 7087  projects  that  have  been  funded  with  previous  allocations  include:  sage-grouse 

1 7088  surveys  (identification  of  leks  and  wintering  areas);  evaluatbn  of  recreational 

1 7089  shooting  on  prairie  dogs;  surveys  of  small  animals  associated  with  sagebrush 

1 7090  and  grassland  habitats;  bird  monitoring  efforts;  planning  processes;  loon 

1 7091  monitoring  and  research;  expansion  of  Montana's  coordinated  land  bird 

17092  monitoring  program  and  prairie-  riparian  habitat  surveys  of  eastern  Montana 

17093  Fisheries  projects  have  included:  prairie  fish  surveys  in  Regions  4-7,  sauger 

1 7094  telemetry  study  in  the  Powder  and  Tongue  rivers,  native  species  creel,  cutthroat 

1 7095  restoration  in  Region  4,  and  burbot  status  assessment 
17096 

1 7097  Please  provide  the  following  information  by  (date): 

1 7098  •     A  brief  project  proposal  including  the  bcaton,  the  objectives,  and  deliverables 

17099  {one  page); 

1 71 00  •     An  estimated  budget; 

17101  •     Staffing  needs  (additional  FTE  would  have  to  be  "modified  FTE,"  and  white 

1 71 02  getting  modified  FTE  is  not  a  sure  thing,  the  Fisheries  Division  has  been 

1 71 03  successful  in  the  past  for  SWG  projects);  and 

1 71 04  •     Projects  can  be  for  more  than  one  year;  please  reflect  that  in  your  proposal 

17105  •     Submit  Fisheries  Projects  to  Ken  McDonald  or  Wildlife  Projects  to  Heidi 

1 71 06  Youmans  by  (insert  date) 
17107 

1 71 08  As  you  think  of  potential  projects,  be  mindful  of  the  following  informaton: 

17109  •     "Interdivisionar  projects  sixh  as  amphibian  work  or  rip  an  an- associated  work 

1 71 1 0  will  be  especially  welcomed  but  not  mandatory. 

1 71 1 1  *     A  non-federal  match  (between  33%  and  100%  depending  on  the  type  of 

1 71 1 2  project)  is  required  for  all  projects.  At  this  time,  we  are  not  requiring  you  to 

17113  have  the  match  in  hand,  but  do  ask  that  you  think  about  sources  of  non- 

1 71 1 4  federal  match.   Sources  of  funds  that  we  cannot  use  include  DJ  or  PR-funded 

17115  projects,  BPA,  USFS  and  other  federal  funds.  We  also  can't  use  the  same 

1 71 1 6  non-federal  funds  to  match  more  than  one  source  of  federal  money.  We  will 

1 71 1 7  work  with  you  on  lining  out  the  match  if  your  proposal  is  selected. 

1 71 1 8  •     SWG  is  administered  through  the  Federal  Aid  Program,  so  a  project  needs  to 

1 71 19  meet  all  federal  aid  requirements.  We  can  assist  with  the  necessary 

17120  paperwork  but  you  will  have  to  ensure  enough  time  so  that  it  can  be 

17121  completed,  approved,  and  the  project  set  up  prior  to  initiation  of  the  project 

17122  (i.e.,  plan  well  ahead  of  your  field  season  for  the  project). 

17123  *     Projects  that  are  eligible  for  other  funding  sources  will  not  be  scored  as  high 

1 7124  as  those  without  any  other  potential  sources  of  funding. 
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17125  After  ranking  projects  based  on  a  set  of  criteria,  the  SWG  Technical 

17126  Committee  will  make  recommendations  to  the  SWG  Steering  Committee  who 

17127  will  give  final  approval  to  projects. 
17128 

17129  Appendix  0 

17130 

17131  SWG  Project  Selection  Ranking  Criteria 

17132 

1  71 33  Project  (N  umber  or  THIe): 


17134 

1 71 35  Ranking  Criteria  -  Each  proposal  is  to  be  scored  according  to  the  following 

17136  critena.  This  calculation  will  be  done  in  an  excel  spreadsheet. 
17137 

17138  Indicate  with  a'1*  for  each  that  apply.  Leave  blank  for  those  that  don't 

17139  apply. 
17140 

1 7141  1.  Project  results  will  reduce  the  immediacy  and/or  severity  of 

1 7142  threats  to  one  or  more  of  Montana's  native  species. 
17143 

17144  2.   Is  it  a  Species  of  Concern  or  a  USFWS  Threatened  or 

1 7145  Endangered  Species. 
17146 

17147  3.    Conservation  needs  identified  in  project  currently  are  not 

17148  being  addressed  by  any  existing  programs  or  other  funding  sources 

1 7149  (excluding  SWG  funding). 
17150 

1 7151  4.    Project  benefits  ihc  public. 

17152 

17153  5,  The  project  will  yield  occurrence/distribution  data  and/or  can 

17154  be  used  for  comprehensive  planning  efforts. 
17155 

1 7156  6.  Budget  total  is  appropriate  for  the  scope  of  the  project, 

17157 

1 7158  7.   Partnerships  outside  the  agency  are  being  used  in  the 

17159  project 
17160 

1 71 6 1  s.   Degree  to  which  project  results  can  benefit  multiple  native 

1 71 62  species  (species  assemblages  or  wildlife  communities) 

1 71 63 
17164 

1  7165        Fromlhe  average  of  the  Technical  Committee  scoring,  projects  will  be  prioritized  and  funding 
1  71 66        recommendations  will  be  provkjed  to  the  Steering  Committee  based  on  available  funding. 
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Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks  Staff  Exploratory  Group 

The  following  FWP  Staff  participated: 


Thomas  Baumeister 
Dianne  Tipton 
T.O.  Smith 
Andrew  Jakes 
Chris  Smith 
Marc  Scow 
Mark  Deleray 

Mark  Sweeney 
Ken  McDonald 
Tom  Flowers 
Pat  Flowers 
Carolyn  Sime 
Bill  Semmons 
Kristi  Dubois 
Allison  Puchniak 
Pat  Gunderson 
Howard  Burt 

Working  Statement  1 


Conservation  Education 

Conservation  Education 

CFWCS  Coordinator 

CFWCS  Planning  Team 

Directors  Office 

Facilitation 

Fisheries 

Fisheries 

Fisheries 

Law  Enforcement 

Regional  Management 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 

Wildlife 


"What  are  some  of  the  strategies,  processes  and  actions  that  would  foster  the 
best  possible  outcome  of  broadening  FWP's  focus  to  try  and  more  completely 
achieve  its  vision  and  mission  statement?' 

Participation 

•  Develop  a  strategy  that  includes  FWP  employees,  commission,  legislators 
and  community  groups 

•  Do  a  public  survey  to  measure  the  state  of  the  publics  knowledge  and 
familiarity  with  funding  and  management  needs  and  opinion  of  what  we 

should  be  doing 

•  Must  have  intra  agency  participation 

•  Create  partnership  with  other  agencies 

•  Collaboration  with  other  agencies  and  within  FWP 

•  We  must  bring  the  public  along  with  us  as  we  plan  and  move  our 
paradigm 

•  Continue  the  regional  and  cross  regional  discussions 

•  Involvement  of  the  public  early  and  often 

Outreach/Education  and  Marketing 
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17225 

17226 

17227 

17228 
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17237 

17238 

17239 

17240 

17241 

17242 

17243 

17244 

17245 

17246 

17247 

17248 

17249 

17250 

17251 

17252 

17253 

17254 

17255 
17256 
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Use  focus  groups 

Work  with  Con/Ed  to  develop  a  message  and  delivery  method 

Use  bottom  up  approach  for  internal  buy  in 

Find  ways  to  sell  the  program  to  landowners  through  positive  example 

Tailor  outreach  messages  to  specific  audiences 

We  need  to  plan  lo  meet  MEPA  and  NEPA  (a  plan  that  doesn't  require 

these  isn't  worth  having) 

Meet  with  traditional  hunters  and  anglers's  groups  to  get  their  feedback 

and  ideas  MWF.TU  etc... 

Legislative  Outreach 

Prepare  a  pubic  involvement  strategy 

As  much  public  involvement  as  feasible 

Get  buy  in  through  marketing 

Revise  the  roadmap  as  needed 

Keep  hunters  and  anglers  and  legislator  informed  through  web  site  and 

email 

Use  facilitated  meetings  to  include  all  biobgists  and  public 

Use  lots  of  education  and  outreach 

Develop  a  way  to  "sell"  the  program  to  traditional  constituents 

In-Reach  and  Outreach  efforts  will  be  important 

Have  outreach  for  private  landowners 

Use  internet,  radio,  TV,  papers  to  get  the  word  out  to  the  public 

Need  to  let  the  public  know  that  we  are  not  using  license  dollars  for 

broadening  focus,  but  need  additbnal  funding 

Identify  the  financial  risks  and  reward  and  inform  the  public  upfront  about 

those 

Need  education  to  get  everyone  on  the  same  page 

Prepare  a  historical  account  of  where  we  have  come  from  and  where  we 

need  to  go 

Try  and  eliminate  misconceptions  from  the  beginning 

Answer  the  question  why?  We  need  to  do  this  and  then  tell  the  public 

Identify  the  goals  and  priorities  of  the  plan  and  then  gauge  the  public  to 

see  if  theirs  are  the  same 

Develop  a  statement  that  is  50  words  or  less  that  explains  why  we  need 

comprehensive  management  and  it  makes  sense  then  educate  the  public 

Provide  information  to  the  public  about  FWP  funding  really  works  and  why 

we  need  additional  funding 

Identify  the  "hook*  to  get  people  to  buy  in 

Seek  buy  in  internally  and  outside  FWP 

Sell  the  program  internally 

Discuss  how  SWG  funds  would  be  allocated  internally  and  upfront 

Use  landowner  incentives 

Public  Outreach 
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Planning 


Use  leadership  lo  keep  process  moving 

Set  a  modest  agenda 

Use  caution  as  plan  develops 

Be  flexible  during  the  planning  process  in  order  to  amend  the  roadmap  as 

needed 

Develop  a  clear  statement  with  other  partners  of  intent  for  what  the  plan 

will  be 

Use  innovative  methods 

Develop  a  planning  goal  alongside  our  partners  and  with  FWP  employees 

Identify  alternative  funding  sources  that  we  can  use  as  match 

Write  the  plan  by  habitat  type  not  by  species 

Through  [...planning...],  identify  specific  projects  at  regional  level  for 

funding 

Use  existing  plans 

Identify  knowledge  gaps 

A  plan  that  is  measurable,  quantifiable,  and  has  real  objectives 

A  plan  that  includes  the  needed  resources  of  funding  and  staffing  to  meet 

objectives 

Need  to  incorporate  all  the  plans  we  currently  have  (elk,  wolf,  prairie  dog 

etc.) 

Plan  should  focus  on  Federal  threatened  or  endangered  species  and 

special  concern  then  expand  to  include  communities  and  systems  not  a 

single  species  approach 

Use  habitats  as  the  foundation  for  all  planning 

Develop  a  timeline 

Create  a  statement  of  Intent 

Develop  a  Roadmap 

Find  ways  to  broaden  our  management  protocol  to  including  monitoring  of 

all  species 

Provide  future  SWG  funding  at  the  regional  level 

Plan  should  be  the  framework  for  decision  making  not  the  decision  itself 

Plan  must  provide  enough  direction  to  be  meaningful  but  not  obligate  FWP 

to  focusing  future  funding  on  specific  things 

Identify  Gtoals  and  objectives  for  plan  within  a  time  frame 


Working  Statement  2 

'What  would  be  the  best  possible  outcomes  of  broadening  FWP  s  focus  to  try 
and  more  completely  achieve  its  vision  and  mission  statement?* 

Constituents  or  Other  Agencies 
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Primary  Finding:  FWP  employees  thought  that  one  ol  the  best  outcomes  could 
be  acceptance  by  and  support  from  the  public,  private  landowners  and  other 
agencies  (or  FWP  comprehensive  programs 

•  Hunters  and  anglers  would  have  a  broader  ownership  commitment 

•  Engagement  of  the  non-hunting  public  with  FWP  that  results  in  their 
support  for  our  programs 

•  A  truly  comprehensive  plan  for  all  wildlife  that  is  accepted  by  the  public 

•  Forges  strong  partnership  with  interest  groups  and  public 

■  All  agencies  cooperate  so  that  we  can  manage  comprehensively 

•  Increased  support  for  FWP  from  diverse  constituencies 

•  Landowners  participate  in  habitat  incentives  that  come  from  the  plan 

•  Hunter  and  anglers  that  realize  the  benefits  that  comes  from 
comprehensive  management 

•  A  better  land  ethic  where  people  respect  the  biological  community 

•  Improved  public  perception  of  all  FWP  programs 

•  Everyone  accepts  overall  plan 

■  There  are  no  political  ramifications  to  broadening  the  focus 

Funding  and  Staff 

Primary  Finding:  Participants  were  clear  in  pointing  out  that  increased  funding  to 
FWP  could  be  a  best  possible  outcome,  but  that  increased  funding  must  be 
accompanied  by  increased  staffing. 

•  Needed  funding  and  staff  for  (...increased  management,  monitoring  ...  of 
all  species 

•  We  have  increased  long  term  permanent  funding 

•  Funding  and  personnel  become  available  for  management  of  all  species 

•  Increased  staff 

•  More  staff  to  accomplish  goals 

•  Have  additional  funding  to  manage  all  species 

•  SWG  is  a  funded  federal  mandate 

•  Increased  funding 

•  Secure  funding  and  FWP  spends  it  responsibly  toward  conservation  of  all 
species 

•  FWP  gains  support  and  ability  to  protect  resources 

•  We  have  sufficient  funds  to  implement  the  plan  so  it  becomes  permanent 

•  More  FTE's  to  accomplish  comprehensive  management 

Management  Paradigm 

Primary  Finding:  Participants  expressed  that  a  shift  in  the  way  FWP  and  its 
constituents  view  wildlife  and  wildlife  management  to  a  more  comprehensive 
approach  could  be  a  best  possible  outcome.  Note:  this  outcome  indicates  that 
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there  is  a  perception  that  FWP  and  our  constituents  currently  do  not  view  wildlife 
and  wildlife  management  in  a  comprehensive  enough  manner. 

•  Sportsmen  and  FWP  acceptance  of  mufti  species  approach 

•  Constituents  shift  the  way  they  think  from  species  specific  to 
comprehensive 

•  Public  would  accept  new  way  of  managing 

•  Everyone  sees  the  big  picture  of  management 

•  A  greater  appreciation  of  regional  ecotypes 

•  Hunter  and  anglers  that  realize  the  benefits  that  comes  from 
comprehensive  management 

•  Move  our  paradigm  of  management  to  all  species  management 

•  Shift  our  approach  to  management  and  view  all  fish  and  wildlife  in  an 
integrated  way 

•  Move  our  paradigm  of  management  to  all  species  management 

•  FWP  would  manage  for  all  species  regardless  of  game  classification 

Multi-Species 

Primary  Finding:  Comments  were  made  that  being  able  to  focus  on  more  of 
Montana's  species  could  be  a  best  outcome  of  broadening  FWP's  focus. 

■  More  efficient  use  of  dollars  to  manage  all  not  just  single  species 

•  FWP  would  have  a  true  ecotype  approach 

•  Integration  of  all  species  management 

•  Game  and  nongame  species  benefit 

•  Increased  management,  monitoring  and  management  of  all  species 

•  Recover  all  T8iE  species  and  stabilize  sensitive  species 

•  All  outdoor  activities  are  perceived  as  important 

•  Better  information  about  species  and  habitat  relatbnships 

•  Better  comprehensive  management  of  all  species 

■  Fewer  listings  under  ESA 

Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  &  Parks 

Primary  Finding:  Broadening  FWP's  focus  could  lead  to  achieving  its  missbn. 

•  Gap  between  Helena  office  and  the  field  is  bridged 

•  All  FWP's  visbn  and  mission  statements  are  met 

■  FWP  advances  the  conservatbn  agenda 

•  Fulfill  our  FWP  missbn 

•  Move  away  from  crisis  management  and  species  of  special  concern 

Environment  or  habitat 
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1 7392  Primary  finding:  Healthier  habitats  and  environment  could  be  a  best  possible 

17393  outcome. 
17394 

1 7395  •     We  have  healthier  natural  environment  for  all  species 

1 7396  •     Healthy  ecotypes  across  Montana  that  support  Fish  and  Wildlife  that  live 

17397  in  all  habitats 

17398  *     (Plan...)  creates  better  habitat  resulting  in  increased  hunting  opportunities 
17399 

1 7400  Working  Statement  3 
17401 

1 7402  'What  are  the  worst  possible  outcomes  of  broadening  FWP's  focus  to  try  and 

17403  more  completely  achieve  its  vision  and  mission  statement?" 
17404 

1 7405  Constituents 
17406 

1 7407  Primary  finding:  More  comments  were  received  concerning  constituent  relations 

17408  than  any  other  category.  By  far  the  largest  concern  was  that  by  broadening  our 

17409  focus  FWP  would  loose  its  tradrtional  hunters  and  anglers  community  support 
17410 

1741 1  *     Outside  stakeholder  groups  might  not  participate 

17412  •     We  alienate  one  or  more  groups  of  constituents 

17413  •     We  actually  cause  less  support  for  any  of  our  programs 

1 741 4  *     We  loose  traditional  support  from  sportsmen 

1 741 5  *     Constituent  groups  become  divided 

17416  •     We  promise  the  public  something  we  can't  deliver 

1 741 7  •     Public  will  not  understand  plan 

1 741 8  *     Game  and  nongame  constituents  are  divided 

17419  •     Alienate  our  sportsmen 

1 7420  ■     Loose  our  traditional  constituents 

17421  •     Alienate  our  traditional  supporters 

1 7422  •     If  we  use  habitat  approach,  we  might  be  accused  of  taking  authority  from 

17423  land  managers  and  private  landowners 

1 7424  •     Backlash  from  the  public  about  species  of  concern 

1 7425  •     Private  landowners  will  oppose  the  agency 

1 7426  •     Loss  of  tradrtbnal  constituent  support 

1 7427  •     Drives  a  wedge  between  game  and  non  game  supporters  and  managers 

1 7428  *     Sportsmen  perceive  we  are  moving  game  dollars  to  nongame  issues 
17429 

1 7430  Biology 
17431 

1 7432  Primary  finding:  FWP  employees  were  concerned  that  moving  from  an  individual 

1 7433  species  approach  to  a  comprehensive  approach  could  create  conflicts  in 

1 7434  management  needs.  This  problem  was  somewhat  addressed  by  comments  that 

1 7435  the  plan  should  focus  on  quality  habitat  management  for  communities 
17436 
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■  Potential  for  ecological  conflict  between  species  and  between  native  and 
non-native  would  be  realized 

•  Plan  does  not  result  in  biological  actions  and  further  degrades  support  for 
planning  efforts 

■  Plan  is  not  habitat  based  enough 

•  Conflicting  management  mandates  for  different  species 

•  Loose  our  focus  on  community  habitat 

•  Plan  will  not  be  habitat  based  and  will  continue  promoting  species 
management 

•  There  is  no  change  in  how  we  manage  habitats  and  species 

•  Data  collected  will  be  misused 

Money 

Primary  finding:  FWP  employees  were  concerned  that  either  permanent  funding 
would  not  materialize,  or  that  additional  work  would  be  created  without  the 
funding  to  acquire  additional  FTE  resulting  in  additional  workload 

•  Other  states  do  not  participate  fully  and  derail  the  opportunity  for  long  term 
permanent  funding 

■  Waste  time  and  money 

•  Legislators  divert  funding 

•  Develop  plan  in  anticipation  of  funding  and  it  doesn't  come 

•  Creates  more  work  with  no  additional  FTE  or  money 

•  We  can't  match  federal  funds  and  loose  funding 

•  Adds  more  work  with  no  additional  FTE  or  funding 

•  Creates  work  with  no  meaningful  outcome 

Politics 

Primary  finding:  FWP  employees  were  concerned  that  legislators  would  not 
approve  of  our  actions  and  would  create  difficulties  for  FWP 

•  FWP  embraces  a  comprehensive  management  approach,  but  the  public 
and  legislators  do  not 

•  SWG  becomes  an  un-funded  federal  mandate 

•  Legislators  attempt  to  punish  us  because  they  do  not  support  it 

•  Our  actions  create  political  fallout 

Montana  Fish.  Wildlife  &  Parks 

Primary  findings:  FWP  employees  were  concerned  that  FWP  would  be  divided 
among  by  management  interest  or  by  feld  versus  the  staff 

•  Division  within  FWP 
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•  Department  becomes  divided 

•  Increases  the  division  between  field  and  HQ 

•  Division  within  FWP 

General 

Primary  finding:  FWP  employees  commented  that  by  further  addressing  the 
needs  of  all  species,  recreational  opportunities  and  thus  quality  of  life  could 
actually  be  lost  while  enhancing  our  wildlife  communities 

•  Loss  of  recreational  opportunities 

•  Quality  of  life  is  lost 

Working  Statement  4 

Participants  were  informed  that  even  if  SWG  became  a  bng  term  permanent 
funding  source  FWP  would  need  alternative  funding  sources  to  fulfill  its  mission. 
They  were  asked  to  brainstorm  all  possible  ways  that  FWP  could  gather 
additional  new  funds. 


.01%  sales  tax 

License  plates 

Coal  bed  methane  tax 

Property  tax  surcharge 

Tax  on  RV's 

Federal  land  use  tax 

Soda  pop  tax  like  Arkansas 

Non-resident  entry  tax 

University  cooperation 

Lottery 

Interest  from  a  one-time  investment  of  hunters  and  anglers's  dollars 

Auction  Grizzly/Wolf  and  other  unique  animal  tags 

Nongame  stamp 

Wild  trout  stamp 

Real  estate  transaction  tax 

Gambling  or  other  sin  tax 

NGO  donations 

Outfitters  and  guides  tax 

Private  donations 

Develop  a  line  of  nongame  products  (maps/etc.)  for  sale 

Old  CARA  type  tax  (bird  seed  etc.) 

An  endowed  foundation 

Oil'Gas  taxation 

Coal  tax  trust  fund 

Sell  stale  lands  to  create  an  endowment 
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1 7527  *     Remove  SWG  and  or  DJ  and  PR  match  requirements 

1 7528  *     Nongame  activities  license  or  stamps  (bird  watching/mountain  biking 

17529  stamps) 

1 7530  •     FWP  foundation  dollars 

17531  •     Solicit  contributions  through  NGO  type  org. 

1 7532  *     Canoe  and  Kayak  fees 

1 7533  •     Off  road  vehicle  tax 

17534  •     Bed  tax 

17535  •     Public  lands  fee 

17536  *     Local  options  tax 

17537  •     Birdathon  and  other  non-sporting  competitions 

1 7538  •     State  highway  funds  mitigation 

1 7539  *     Travel  Montana 

1 7540  *     Surcharge  on  all  new  construction  permits 
17541 

1 7542  Federal  Requirement  #1 

17543 

1 7544  'Information  on  the  distribution  and  abundance  of  species  of  wildlife  (including 

1 7545  bw  and  declining  populations  as  the  State  fish  and  wildlife  agency  deems 

1 7546  appropriate)  that  are  indicative  of  the  diversity  and  health  of  the  State's  wildlife' 
17547 

1 7548  Participants  were  asked  about  what  data,  resources  or  methods  should  be 

1 7549  considered  or  used  to  meet  this  requirement. 
17550 

17551  *     Gather  info  from  all  databases  into  one  spot 

1 7552  •     State  databases 

17553  •     Use  information  from  NHP  species  of  concern  list 

17554  *     Include  professional  judgment  at  the  regional  level  in  concert  with  NHP 

17555  andUSFWS  list 

17556  *     MFISH  database 

1 7557  •     Game  database 

17558  *     Furbearer  database  (harvest/t racking  surveys) 

1 7559  *     Wildlife  collection  permits 

17560  *     Migratory  bird  permits  (bird  banding  lab) 

17561  *     Other  agencies  and  tribal  data 

1 7562  *     (Caution  that  much  of  this  data  will  be  observational  not  abundance  data 

1 7563  that  could  provide  historical  trends/  data  we  have  is  not  population  trend 

1 7564  data  and  will  ultimately  be  subjective) 

1 7565  *     GAP  analysis  data 

1 7566  *     Baseline  data  from  conservation  easements 

17567  •     Use  observations  taken  during  game  surveys 

1 7568  •     Raptor  routes 

1 7569  *     Incidental  observations  by  biologists 

1 7570  *     Incidental  observations  by  public 

1 7571  •     Make  use  of  NGO  lists  of  low  and  declining  populations  (birds  espc.} 
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Federal  Requirement  #2 

"Descriptions  of  locations  and  relative  condition  of  key  habitats  and  community 
types  essential  to  conservation  of  species  identified  in  (1)." 

Participants  were  asked  about  what  data,  resources  or  methods  should  be 
considered  or  used  to  meet  this  requirement. 

•  Agricultural  statistics  service  data  could  be  used  to  determine  %  habitat 
not  currently  providing  habitat 

•  Use  GIS  layers  and  maps  of  species  ID'd  in  #l,  expand  those  locations 
and  access  that  total  habitat 

•  Use  species  richness  to  determine  what  habitat  types  are  most  essential 

•  Use  GAP  type  analysis  to  ID  habitat  types  with  greatest  richness  of 
species  that  we  determine  to  be  of  concern  in  #1  (this  will  be  dependant 
on  past  surveys) 

•  Look  for  communities  that  are  still  compromised  of  native  species 
containing  a  species  we  ID  as  of  concern  in  #1  and  give  priority  to  that 
related  habitat 

•  Need  to  review  life  history  and  habitat  needs  of  species  we  ID  in  #1 

•  Intersect  Speces  information  with  all  related  habitat  layers  in  a  matrix  (eg 
wolf  grassland  yes.  Mountain  yes  etc..) 

•  Use  current  distribution  layers  of  species  we  ID  in  #1  overlaid  on  different 
scales  of  habitat 

•  Develop  a  list  of  specialist  versus  generalists  species  and  use  their  related 
habitats  to  ID  those  essential  for  conservation 

•  Use  different  habitat  scales  depending  on  species  range  size  and  number 
of  habitats  used 

•  Have  a  broad-scale  habitat  map,  then  have  all  less  pronounced  habitat 
type  within  each  of  the  broad  categories  (1  montane  forest'  2  meadow 
complex'  montane  riparian  etc..) 

•  Rely  heavily  on  professional  judgment 

•  Make  sure  to  relate  small-scale  habitat  types  to  the  pubic 

•  Scale  will  be  dependant  on  species 

•  'Group  concluded  to  use  three  scales  of  habitat  type  1 )  broad  habitat 
types,  2)  smaller  scale  within  each  habitat  type,  GAP  type  fine  detail  (if 
necessary  for  species) 

Federal  Requirement  #3 

"Descriptions  of  problems,  which  may  adversely  affect  species  identified  in  (1 )  or 
their  habitats,  and  priority  research  and  survey  efforts  needed  to  identify  factors, 
which  may  assist  in  restoration  and  improved  conservation  of  these  species  and 
habitats* 
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Participants  were  asked  about  what  data,  resources  or  methods  should  be 
considered  or  used  to  meet  this  requirement. 

•  Use  local  biologists  expertise 

•  Use  existing  management  and  recovery  efforts 

•  Wholesale  damage  to  habitat 

•  Describe  habitat  related  problems 

•  Describe  invasive  or  exotic  species 

•  Describe  harvest/poaching/collecting  problems 

•  Identify  contaminants  issues 

•  Disease  and  climate  change  issues 

•  Describe  the  FTE  and  funding  needed  to  address  problems 

•  Include  genetic  information  about  hybridization 

•  Use  GIS  to  target  habitats 

•  Allow  biologists  to  help  identify  problems 

Federal  Requirement  #4 

"Descriptions  of  conservation  actions  determined  to  be  necessary  to  conserve 
the  identified  species  and  habitats  and  priorities  for  implementing  such  actions' 

Participants  were  asked  about  what  data,  resources  or  methods  should  be 
considered  or  used  to  meet  this  requirement. 

•  Ask  local  biologists  expertise 

•  Cost  share  with  private  groups  on  purchases  of  habitat 

•  Develop  a  good  ownership  boundary  on  habitats  we  are  concerned  with 

•  Pull  people  together  on  each  specific  species  to  determine 

•  Prioritize  habitats  versus  critical  value  that  is  intact  and  those  that  are  in 
jeopardy 

•  Develop  lists  of  species/groups  of  species  and  habitats 

•  Protect  what  is  left/stop  the  bleeding/recover  the  degraded 

Federal  Requirement  #5 

"Proposed  plans  for  monitoring  species  identified  in  (1 )  and  their  habitats,  for 
monitoring  the  effectiveness  of  the  conservation  actions  proposed  in  (4),  and  for 
adapting  these  conservation  actions  to  respond  appropriately  to  new  information 
or  changing  conditions' 

Participants  were  asked  about  what  data,  resources  or  methods  should  be 
considered  or  used  to  meet  this  requirement. 

•  Continue  ongoing  monitoring  efforts 

•  Identify  monitoring  gaps 
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•  Question  if  we  ate  monitoring  the  right  things 

•  Look  at  assemblages  of  species 

•  Don't  duplicate  efforts  of  other  agencies 

•  Do  more  habitat  and  vegetation  monitoring 

•  Use  aerial  photography 

•  We  need  to  develop  new  monitoring  methods  for  species  not  being 
monitored 

•  FTE's  will  be  a  huge  issue  determining  if  this  is  even  feasible 

•  Asses  current  monitoring  plans  that  aren't  being  implemented 

•  Include  monitoring  protocols  for  groups  of  target  species 

•  Peer  review  should  be  used 

•  Set  a  follow  up  for  monitoring  to  determine  if  it  is  having  effect 

•  ID  desired  outcomes  and  monitor  to  see  if  they  are  met 

•  Set  a  number  of  places  and  species  to  survey  and  measure  over  the  long 
term 

•  Get  commitment  of  staff  to  actually  do  it 

•  Plan  must  be  flexible  to  change  monitoring  plan  if  it  isn't  meeting 
objectives 

•  Use  adaptive  management 

•  Define  trigger  points  (at  what  point  do  you  start  doing  something) 

Federal  Requirement  #6 

"Descriptions  of  procedures  to  review  the  Plan-Strategy  at  intervals  not  to  exceed 
ten  years' 

Participants  were  asked  about  what  data,  resources  or  methods  should  be 
considered  or  used  to  meet  this  requirement. 

•  Revise  actions  and  priorities  every  five  years 

•  Compare  accomplishments  with  objectives  annually 

•  Internal  committee  review  of  progress 

•  Special  projects  bureau  Chief  conducts  review 

•  Provide  summary  of  annual  accomplishments  to  public 

•  News  tetter 

•  How  much  $  spent  annually  and  on  what 

•  ID  key  interest  groups  and  methods  to  communicate  progress 

Federal  Requirement  #7 

"Plans  for  coordinating,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  development,  implementation, 
review,  and  revision  of  the  Plan-Strategy  with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
and  Indian  Tribes  that  manage  significant  land  and  water  areas  within  the  State 
or  administer  programs  that  significantly  affect  the  conservation  of  identified 
species  and  habitat  plans  for  coordinating,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the 
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1 7708  development,  implementation,  review,  and  revision  of  the  Plan-Strategy  with 

17709  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  Indian  Tribes  that  manage  significant  land 

1 771 0  and  water  areas  within  the  State  or  administer  programs  that  significantly  affect 

1 771 1  the  conservation  of  identified  species  and  habitats' 
17712 

1 771 3  Participants  were  asked  about  what  data,  resources  or  methods  should  be 

1 771 4  considered  or  used  to  meet  this  requirement. 
17715 

1 771 6  *     Create  working  groups  oriented  towards  species  /habitats 

17717  *     Have  management  attendance  at  technical  meetings  and  have  them 

1 771 8  report  back  to  administrative  level  meeting  group  and  vice  versa 

17719  *     Establish  oversight  committee  for  each  region  (mufti-agency)  at  the 

1 7720  administrative  level 

17721  *     Base  the  technical  committee  on  habitats 

1 7722  *     Make  sure  to  invite  all  experts  in  habitat  or  species  from  each  region 

1 7723  *     Private  landowners  should  be  considered  at  the  oversight  level 

17724  *     Use  MOU  to  finalize  the  coordination  between  agencies 

1 7725  *     Coordinate  monitoring  with  other  agencies 

1 7726  ■     Make  sure  other  agencies  know  what  we  are  responsible  for  and  have 

17727  sideboards 

17728  •     Use  an  email  list  to  communcate  a  newsletter 
17729 

17730  Appendix  F 

17731 

17732  Law  Enforcement  Exploratory  Group 

17733 

17734  The  following  staff  participated. 

17735 

17736  Jim  Kropp  Chief  of  Law  Enforcement 

1 7737  T.O.  Smith  CFWCS  Coordinator 

1 7738  Mark  Anderson  Warden  Sergeant 

1 7739  Tom  Flowers  Warden 

1 7740  John  Lesofski  Warden 

17741  Jim  Conner  Warden 

17742 

1 7743  Law  Enforcement  Officers  were  asked  what  astivities  they  currently  perform  that 

1 7744  benefit  conservation  of  the  species  and  habitats  identified  through  the  Strategy 

1 7745  as  in  greatest  need. 
17746 

1 7747  Survey/Inventory/Monitoring 

1 7748 

1 7749  *     Furbearer  and  game  animal  tagging 

1 7750  *     Predator  tagging 

17751  •     Investigation  of  illegal  kills 

17752  •     Road  kills 
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•  Wolf  sightings,  kills  and  enforcement 

•  Public  request  for  identification  of  nongame  species 

•  Falcon/H  awk  (falconer  enforcement) 

•  Incidental  encounters  with  species  during  checks/statbns  etc. 

•  CWD  and  west  Nile  monitoring 

•  Transfer  of  DNA  samples 

Species  Specific  Involvement  (including  Con'Ed.  survey,  disease  issues, 
re-introduction  and  management  and  enforcement  activities) 


Waterfowl 

West  Slope  Cutthroat 

Bull  Trout 

S auger 

Native  Lake  Trout 

Paddlefish 

Sage-grouse 

Pallid  Sturgeon 

Grizzly  Bear 

Wolf 

Lynx 

Bald  Eagle 

Prairie  Dog 

Bison 

Numerous  Nongame 

Loons 

Bobcats 

Swans 

Pelicans 

Harlequin  Ducks 

Great  Blue  Herrons 

Black  Footed  Ferret 


Habitat 


Snowmobile  and  ATV  Issues  with  Habitat 

Animal  Feeding  (bears,  deer,  turkey  pheasant) 

No-Wake  Zone  enforcement 

Fish  Ponds 

Exotic  Introductions 

Human/Bear  and  Wolf  Habitat  Conflicts 

Aquatic  Habitat  Restoration  for  West  Stope  Cutthroat 

Public  Point  of  Contact  for  Most  Current  FWP  Habitat  Programs 

Fire  Season  Restriction  Enforcement  in  Criteal  and  all  Habitat 
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*  310  Violation  s/Motorho  me  s/Fuel  Storage 

*  Enforcement  of  Habitat  Easements 

*  Drought  Restriction  Enforcement  for  Aquatic  Habitat 

*  Weed  IssuesAA/eed  Free  Hay 

*  Focus  already  existing  Con/Ed  activities  to  better  meet  SWG  priorities 

Ideas  For  the  Future 

*  Fund  current  FTE  for  Survey/lnventory  work  on  SWG  Tier  Species 

■     Additional  Funding  could  be  used  lor  saturation  patrols  to  focus  staff 
support  here  needed  on  SWG  projects 

*  Integrate  current  patrols  and  habitat  assessments  (example  whitebark 
pine,  water  conditions  in  critical  areas.  Wardens  cover  large  amounts  of 
habitat) 

*  Determine  which  wardens  in  the  state  have  a  greater  proportions  of  their 
duties  that  are  SWG  related  and  consider  funding  and  match  benefits  to 
agency. 

*  Increase  overtime  to  allow  (or  flexibility  to  support  more  SWG  activities 

*  Serve  on  SWG  Committees  so  Enforcement  can  collaborate  with  future 
projects  from  the  beginning 

*  Seek  compensation  from  SWG  projects  for  work  performed 

*  Emphasize  the  importance  of  Law  Enforcement  being  included  in  future 
SWG  legislative  appropriation  language 

Appendix  G 

Invitees  to  Advisory  Group  Meeting  October  1,  2003 


Agency  or 

Organization 


Contact 


Ti;le 


Address  City         Zip 


ELM 


USPS 


Roxarre  False       VMIdile  Bdpjsi  P.O.  Box  353CO 


597  07 


Direcw.Watetsted 
'iMidite.  Fisheries  and  Federal  Buildrg. 
Cindy  Swaneen       Rare  Rants  P.O.  Box  7669         Mssaila    58807 


USFWS 


Lorl  Hcrcfetam        Bdcgsl 


ICO  H.  Park  Suite 


teteTQ         59601 


USFWS 


ItarkWlscn 


UHP 


Sue  Crispin 


Lire  ■:■■:< 


Italians  State 

Lfcrary  Helena 
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l.kxitare  and 

Wyoring  TrtoaJ  Rsh 

ardWifdrfe 

Ccmrrissicn  Gayle  Skurk  Cap    Vice  Chairman 


Bacfcieel  ttaion      &owing    58417 


NPCS 


Gave  Write 


10  East  Babccx* 
Stale  Ccraervafcrisi  SreelRocm443     Bozeman  59715 


lUr: 


Ton  Schic  Atfnirisrafcr  162611  IK  Averue    Helera       59620 


DUBC 


Ftrest  lAanagement    2705  Spurgscn 
Efete  Van  Sidde       Bureau  Cliel  Reed  M&saila 


HSU 


Departnem  ot 
Dr.  Scot!  Creel         Ecdogy 


310  Lewis  Hall  Bowman    59717 


UM 


Direcfcr.  WkJife 
Dr.  Dan  Relcher     Bdog/  Schcd  ol  Fcresry    Misscula    59612 


Tune*  Endangered  1123  Research 

Species  Fund  Mike  Philips  Execuf ve  Oirecior       Drive  Bozeman  59718 


1  he  Natire 
Ccnservarcy 


Jflin-e  VAams        Stale  DlTec1[j 


32  S.  Etfing.  Suite 

215  tele  [ -Ei         59601 


Tte  Natcral  Wildite 

Fcdsf  anon  Tan  France  Direcxx 


240  N.  Higgns 

Siite  2  Misscula    59802 


Trail  LHirriied  Bik«  Farling  Executive  Director       PO  Box  7186  Msscula     59807 

Mcntarn  Wildite 

Fecferalicn  Craig  Sharpe  Execufve  Director       PO  Box  1 175  Helena       59624 


Walleye  UNirrvted     BobGlberl  Executive  Director       PO  Box  1228  Skhey       59270 


Mcniare  Siod* 
Glowers 


Steve  Richer 


Executive  Vice 
Presictem 


420  Ncrih 

Califcma 


-:-l-rn         59601 


KVnrare 
Association  of 
Coiries 


Hajdd  3aife  Assislam  Director        2715  Sk>v/ay  Drive  Helena       59620 


Mznlara  Pstrdeum 

Association  Gad  Abercromfte    Executive  Director       601  Eucid  Averue    Helera       59624 
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l.kniare  Weed 
FVocbds 

Asscd  alien 


Executive  Vice 
Ben  &Tgs*?d         President 


POBDX1149 


ttrlerci 
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17839  University  Of  Montana  DickHutto 

1 7840  DNRC  Gary  Frank 

17841  TomSchuhz 

17842  Pete  Vansickle 

17843  The  Nature  Conservancy  Brian  Martin 

1 7844  BLM  Katie  BaHrusch 

17845  USFS  Skip  Kawolski 

17846  NRCS  Pete  Husby 

1 7847  MACO  Ellen  Allestad 

1 7848  For  Barbara  Cowan  Scott  Wink 

1 7849  National  Wildlife  Federation  Tom  France 
17850 

1 785 1       Questions  tor  Discussion 
17852 

1 7853  *     What  role  does  your  agency  or  organization  want  to  play  in  the 

1 7854  development  of  the  Comprehensive  Fish  and  Wildlife  Plan? 
17855 

17856  •     Is  there  a  representative  from  your  organization  other  than  you  who 

1 7857  should  be  the  contact  for  becoming  involved  with  planning  or  receiving 

17858  information  about  planning  activities?  (Please  provide  contact  information, 

17859  tl  possible) 
17860 

17861  *     Are  there  any  other  agencies  and  organizations  you  think  should  be 

17862  involved  in  the  planning  process? 
17863 

1 7864       Participant  Input 
17865 

1 7866  Collaboration  with  agencies,  organizations  and  the  public 

1 7867 

1 7868  May  be  difficult  to  get  enough  conservationists  in  some  parts  of  the  state  (e.g. 

1 7869  north  central  and  eastern  portions). 
17870 

1 7871  It  would  help  the  NPS  to  be  informed  of  where  they  fit  and  be  a  part  of 

1 7872  collaborative  efforts,  instead  of  only  looking  inward  -  as  an  island. 

17873  Involve  Indian  Tribes. 
17874 

1 7875  Involve  more  people  with  economic  interest,  e.g.  outfitters  and  guides. 

1 7876 

1 7877  Make  efforts  to  be  sure  large  private  landowners,  especially  ranchers  and 

17878  farmers,  feel  included  and  have  opportunities  to  be  involved. 
17879 

1 7880  Farmers  and  ranchers  feed  75%  of  Montana's  wildlife  and  therefore  will  want 

17881  input  into  the  plan. 
17882 
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17883  We  need  to  include  private  landowners  in  the  process.  The  recommendations 

1 7884  coming  out  of  the  plan  could  have  implications  (or  them.  We  need  to  have 

1 7885  meetings  in  small  eastern  communities  to  be  sure  we  get  their  input. 

1 7886 

1 7887  Most  of  the  land  use  impacts  are  not  going  to  come  from  agriculture  but  from 

1 7888  other  groups. 
17889 

1 7890  Most  of  wildlife  issues  will  be  land  use/growth  related.  Consequently  we  need  to 

17891  incorporate  land  use  planning  efforts. 
17892 

1 7893  Groups  that  should  be  included  in  the  process  include  real  estate,  oil  and  gas, 

1 7894  city/county  planning  and  others  involved  in  land  use  planning  issues. 
17895 

1 7896  Should  think  about  how  this  fit  into  the  growth  policy  debate  and  development 

1 7897  that  is  going  on  statewide. 
17898 

1 7899  Need  to  get  legislators  involved. 
17900 

17901  We  need  to  be  able  to  develop  trust  in  us  and  in  the  process  if  it  is  going  to 

17902  succeed. 
17903 

1 7904  Information  and  Education 

17905 

17906  Can  involve  more  people  if  organizations  are  used  as  an  information  conduit. 

1 7907  The  Farm  Bureau  could  get  the  word  out  via  its  newsletter,  which  goes  out  to  all 

17908  11,000  members. 
17909 

17910  Needs  to  be  taken  (by  FWP)  out  to  the  people*  Open  houses/listening  sessions 

1791 1  are  best  and  will  result  in  participation  by  more  people  including  those  who  do  not 

17912  want  to  speak  in  front  of  large  groups. 
17913 

17914  We  are  experiencing  dramatc  changes  in  user  groups  (e.g.,  growing  interest  in 

1 791 5  birds  and  birding)  and  we  need  to  be  thinking  how  to  tie  this  in  with  traditional 

1 791 6  hunting  and  fishing.  We  have  an  upcoming  segment  of  the  population  with  no 

17917  connection  with  hunting  and  fishing  but  they  are  interested  in  wildlife.   In  addition, 

1 791 8  as  ethnicity  changes,  we  should  look  at  them  see  how  user  trends  are  changing 

17919  which  could  put  us  in  a  position  to  better  address  the  needs  of  Montanans.  We 

1 7920  need  to  be  looking  at  nature  trails  as  well  as  shooting  ranges  and  giving  maps  to 

17921  floaters,  etc. 
17922 

1 7923  Need  to  be  sensitive  to  landowners  feeling  things  may  be  shoved  down  their 

1 7924  throats,  and  expensive  (e.g.  if  species  get  listed) 
17925 

1 7926  Place  more  emphasis  on  why  the  SWG  plan  must  be  done  (especially  if  we  want 

17927  to  engage  landowners  or  others  not  as  familiar  with  this  process) 
17928 
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17929  There  are  wildlife  recreation/tourism/economc  divers  if  cation  aspects  to 

1 7930  Montana's  wildlife  that  should  be  incorporated.  Look  at  how  we're  capitalizing  on 

17931  Lewis  and  Clark 
17932 

17933  Conduct  a  series  of  open  house  tike  we  did  with  wolf  plan.  In  the  first  round  of 

17934  open  houses  have  a  dog  and  pony  show  to  explain  what  we  are  doing,  benefits 

1 7935  etc.  Treat  these  as  a  kind  of  scoping  session.     When  we  have  a  draft  plan 

17936  completed,  go  back  out  to  those  same  places  to  present  the  draft  and  get  local 

17937  input. 
17938 

1 7939  There  are  a  lot  of  organizations  with  newsletters  and  other  publications  that 

1 7940  would  be  willing  to  print  information  on  the  plan  and  process  if  we  provide  it  to 

17941  them,  for  example,  in  a  press  release  format.  Some  of  these  include: 

17942  Stockgrowers,  Farm  Bureau,  Grain  growers, 
17943 

1 7944  Produce  maps  showing  land  ownership  and  species  present  so  landowners 

1 7945  could  see  the  distribution  and  better  understand  the  implications  for  them. 
17946 

1 7947  Many  people  will  feel  that  frogs  and  snakes  are  not  important  and  that  we  are 

1 7948  wasting  our  time  and  theirs.  We  need  to  overcome  this  mindset  somehow. 
17949 

17950  Use  phone  inquiries,  advertise  in  newspapers,  or  other  means;  don't  just  have 

17951  meetings  as  a  means  to  make  participation  easier  for  more  people 
17952 

1 7953  Once  the  plan  is  completed  and  the  information  is  available  to  the  public  there 

1 7954  will  be  great  expectations  of  the  agency.  People  will  expect  us  to  do  something 

1 7955  about  the  issues  we  identify.   Need  to  address  their  expectation  in  the  plan. 

1 7956  Especially  the  question  of  what  we  will  do  if  we  don't  get  any  more  SWG  funding. 
17957 

1 7958  There  was  some  concern  expressed  that  FWS  approval  of  the  plan  somehow 

1 7959  constitutes  an  expansion  of  FWS  authority.    Due  to  negativity  toward  ESA  by 

1 7960  landowners,  this  could  be  a  difficult  problem  to  overcome. 
17961 

1 7962  The  whole  deal  comes  down  to  the  public  trusting  FWP  and  what  we  will  do  with 

1 7963  the  data, 
17964 

1 7965  Planning 
17966 

1 7967  No  participants  desired  to  be  actively  involved  in  the  techncal  aspects  of  the  plan 

1 7968  but  preferred  to  be  informed  of  progress  and  have  future  opportunities  to  support 

1 7969  planning  efforts  and  review  drafts, 
17970 

1 7971  The  Strength  of  the  plan  in  setting  up  monitoring  programs. 
17972 

1 7973  Advantages  of  organizing  the  plan  by  3  or  4  regions  of  the  state  are  it  is  easier 

1 7974  for  people  to  participate  and  take  advantage  of  information  from  existing  plans; 
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1 7975  disadvantage  is  combining  them  into  one  plan,  and  ensuring  statewide  view  and 

17976  interest  from  groups  with  statewide  not  regional  perspective. 
17977 

17978  USGS  has  a  heritage  of  data  collection  from  the  time  of  the  1685  Biological 

17979  Survey  to  mapping  by  Merriam.  Those  functions  Irve  on  within  USGS  today.  The 

1 7980  plan  could  help  us  prioritize/ pi  an  research  that  will  have  the  strength  of  a 

17981  partnership  with  the  state.  It  would  also  help  USGS  align  our  priorities  with  state 

17982  priorities. 
17983 

17984  FWP  should  make  a  concerted  effort  to  spend  time  with  NRCS  staff,  barn  about 

17985  their  programs,  see  what  NCRS  spends  money  on  and  how;  identify 

17986  opportunities  and  build  synergies,  avoid  duplications;  5-10  year  funding  is 

17987  available  from  Farm  Bill  programs  gets  spent 

1 7988 

1 7989  SWG  plan  needs  to  compliment  the  work  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and 

1 7990  others  are  doing,  and  not  duplicate  efforts  of  other  agencies;  SWG  plan  will  be  a 

17991  failure  if  we  don't  accomplish  this 
17992 

1 7993  Be  sure  to  keep  the  process  open 

17994 

1 7995  We  should  consider  including  incentives  for  private  landowners  in  the  plan. 

17996 

1 7997  We  need  to  think  about  how  will  habitat  be  addressed  and  how  we  can  develop  a 

1 7998  comprehensive  plan  for  animals  when  the  habitat  is  owned  by  others? 
17999 

18000  The  shorter  and  tighter  the  planning  process  the  better  (get  it  done  in  a  matter  of 

18001  months,  not  years  like  Canyon  Ferry;  bull  trout  was  endless  and  unrewarding, 

1 8002  grizzly  planning  had  good  facilitation) 
18003 

1 8004  FWP  is  already  oriented  toward  a  successful  model  in  garnering  public  comment, 

1 8005  the  difficultly  will  be  in  defining  'comprehensive*  and  setting  prorities  and  from 

1 8006  groups/individuals  focused  on  specific  conservation  issues  and  feeling  like  their 

1 8007  focus  is  not  garnering  the  prioritization  that  it  deserves. 
18008 

1 8009  The  plan  is  an  opportunity  to  establish  comprehensive  surveys  -  including 

1 801 0  coordinated  statewide  surveys  and  inventories.  To  get  information  more  quickly, 

1801 1  there  could  be  a  coordinated  statewide  survey  every  year  to  address  a  particular 

18012  issue, 
18013 

18014  DNRC  would  find  thecomp  plan  helpful  in  layout  and  design  of  our  forest 

18015  management  activities.  And  it  would  establish  communication  links  between 

1 801 6  DNRC  and  FWP  biologists.  It  would  help  reduce  conflicts  and  help  us  with  our 

1 801 7  conservation  plans. 
18018 

18019  It  might  be  difficult  to  please  everyone. 
18020 
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1 8021  We  have  a  varied  knowledge  base  where  we  know  a  tot  about  one  species  and 

1 8022  not  much  about  another  and  how  that  will  impact  the  prioritization  process. 
18023 

1 8024  There  is  a  planning  conflict  with  managing  species  that  live  in  the  same  areas  but 

1 8025  have  different  habitat  needs.  E.g.  mountain  plover  and  sage-grouse  both  living  in 

1 8026  eastern  MT  with  one  liking  grazed  over  lands  and  the  other  preferring  old  growth' 

18027  sagebrush. 
18028 

1 8029  Need  to  asses  whether  we've  'restored'  something  and  determine  how  will  that 

18030  be  done  even  for  more  localized  efforts  like  the  MilKown  Dam  project 
18031 

1 8032  The  explicit  differences  between  species  are  important  to  recognize  up  front. 
18033 

1 8034  Organize  review  groups  taxonomically  rather  than  geographically;  or  by  method 

1 8035  or  approach  (by  type  of  data  needed  for  all  groups  —  first  determine  species,  the 

1 8036  associated  habitat,  then  associated  threats). 
18037 

18038  Perhaps  a  quid  pro  quo  approach  would  be  helpful.  We  are  asking  landowners 

18039  and  others  for  their  help  with  this  process.  In  exchange,  perhaps  we  can  provide 

1 8040  some  help  with  other  wildlife  issues. 
18041 

1 8042  FWP  should  make  tentative  decisions  on  things  like  lists  of  species,  habitat  types 

1 8043  (e.g.  say  here's  what  we  think  is  an  endangered  habitat  and  what  species  are 

18044  viable);  then  have  an  advisory  committee  test  the  reality. 
18045 

1 8046  The  plan  is  a  great  opportunity  to  join  with  partners. 
18047 

1 8048  The  plan  should  stay  away  from  using  this  money  for  habitat  acquisition.  We 

1 8049  should  tell  the  public  right  up  front  that  the  funding  would  not  be  used  for  that 

18050  purpose. 
18051 
18052 

18053  big. 
18054 

18055  Limit  the  range  of  activities  that  we  would  undertake  as  part  of  the  plan  and  make 

1 8056  this  clear  to  the  public.  For  example,  if  we  are  going  to  seek  additional  regulatoiy 

1 8057  authority  to  implement  the  plan  the  public  should  know  that-if  we  aren't  they 

1 8058  should  know  that  as  well. 
18059 

1 8060  Given  the  number  of  species,  the  plan  has  to  focus  on  habitat 
18061 

1 8062  Plan  should  be  adaptive  and  flexible  including  flexibility  in  scale  meaning  that  one 

18063  can  "room  in*  if  you  need  to,  or  remain  "roomed  out*  the  rest  of  the  time. 
18064 

1 8065  Plan  should  be  used  for  setting  priorities  and  address  suites  of  species. 


Limit  the  scope  of  the  plan  either  geographically  or  by  species.  It  might  be  too 

Kin 
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1 8066  The  plan  should  be  geographically  based  because  MT  is  diverse  in  terms  of 

1 8067  habitat  and  people  (local  areas  have  different  customs,  etc.) 
18068 

1 8069  The  planning  process  is  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  our  fish  and 

18070  wildlife  resources  and  prioritize  conservation  needs. 
18071 

18072  We  need  to  look  at  dimensions  of  the  plan:    1)  figure  out  what  is  out  there;  2) 

18073  gather  presence? absence  info;  3)  monitor  trend;  4)  identify  what  is  driving  trends; 

1 8074  5)  adaptive  management;  6)  work  from  the  level  of  individuals  to  populations  then 

1 8075  communities  the  to  ecotypes. 
18076 

1 8077  Another,  more  rapid  way  for  the  plan  to  take  us  where  we  need  to  go  would  be 

1 8078  to:  1 )  find  out  what  is  out  there;  2)  identify  habitat  relationships  (including  land 

1 8079  uses)  —  which  provides  insight  into  issues  for  the  species,  and  then  3)  move 

18080  directly  into  adaptive  management  including  incentives.  (The  moctel  for  this 

18081  approach  is  the  land  bird- monitoring  program  at  University  of  Montana) 
18082 

1 8083  During  planning  sit  down  with  leadership  and  get  them  on  board  then  identify 

1 8084  potentially  affected  parties  and  who  will  be  most  impacted*  Then  solicit  their 

1 8085  involvement  and  determine  where  you  are  going  to  concentrate  efforts.  Develop 

1 8086  creative  solutions  to  get  consent  and  focus  on  collaboration. 
18087 

18068  Look  at  PIF  Plan.  All  bird  -good  process-habitat  driven-coarse  scale;  also  look 
1 8089  at  PPJV  and  BBS  plans. 

18090 

18091  Must  be  careful  of  getting  into  a  popularity  contest  rather  than  prioritizing  based 

1 8092  on  biological  resource;  good  planning  effort  that  she  has  been  involved  with  is 

1 8093  the  "YES"  committee-  structure  is  blend  of  science  and  agency  working  group. 

1 8094  GB  Management  Plan;  different  groups  but  concepts  blended  together 
18095 

1 8096  Look  at  systems  and  how  to  manage  and  conserve  them. 
18097 

1 8098  Geographic  means  of  organizing  the  plan  would  include  'ecotypes/  ~biomes,' 

18099  and/or  "hot  spots/ 
18100 

18101  To  be  successful,  the  FWS  needs  to  give  up  some  control  to  landowners. 

18102  Landowners  have  management  objectives  for  their  lands  and  the  plan  has  to  be 

18103  compatible  with  those  landowner  goals  in  meeting  species  needs.  Most 

18104  landowners  want  to  support  critters  out  there  to  some  degree.   FWP  needs  to  be 

18105  seen  as  a  partner  instead  of  an  enforcer. 
18106 

18107  Plan  needs  to  have  the  full  range  of  tools  including  public  education, 
18108 

18109  Plan  needs  to  take  into  consideration  what  FWP  has  authority  for  and  what  it 

18110  doesn't.   It  needs  to  recognize  parties  who  do  have  the  authority  to  take  actions 

18111  (that  FWP  does  not  have  authority  to  take). 
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18112 

18113  FWP  should  develop  the  strategy  (plan  for  the  plan)  then  later,  organizations  can 

18114  decide  how  much  involvement  they  want,  at  what  points 
18115 

18116  Utilize  existing  plans  and  fit  them  into  the  SWG  plan  (e.g.  prairie  dog,  or  sage- 

18117  grouse/sage- steppe);  don't  reinvent  them  and  use  indicator  species  where 

18118  possible 
18119 

18120  Funding  options,  and  implementing  existing  plans  should  be  integral  to  the  SWG 

18121  plan  because  people  will  be  more  energetic  about  how  they  can  influence 

18122  spending  of  money  from  various  sources,  not  just  be  involved  in  a  planning  effort 
18123 

1 8 1 24  Match  and  Alternative  Funding 

18125 

18126  Identify  focus  areas  and  use  FWP  programs  like  Habitat  Montana  as  match 

18127 

18128  The  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  is  interested  in  funding  for  good  research  and  in 

18129  partnering  with  FWP  in  any  areas  that  would  lend  themselves  to  Conservation 

18130  Education  and  working  with  teachers  and  schools. 
18131 

18132  University  will  be  able  to  help  describe  low  and  declining  populations  and  threats; 

18133  already  a  strong  emphasis  at  MSU  on  T  and  E,  species  assemblages  and 

18134  landscape  projects;  nationwide  trend  with  conservation  planning;  universities  just 

18135  part  of  that  trend.  Providing  match  beyond  deferring  overhead  is  difficult 

18136  because  most  is  federal  dollars. 
18137 

18138  The  plan  needs  to  consider  if  SWG  money  dries  up,  how  much  game  money  will 

1 81 39  FWP  have  to  support  the  new  efforts. 
18140 

18141  Align  project  priorities  with  various  sources  of  funds;  integrate  opportunities  from 

18142  all  applicable  (federal  and  state)  funding  sources  available  to  FWP  (e.g.  SWG, 

18143  LIP,  Section  6  competitive  funds  are  some  of  the  federal  opportunities)  as  well  as 

18144  other  agencies. 
18145 

18146  Groups  like  Walleyes  Unlimited  have  grant  programs  and  may  be  able  to  help 

18147  with  matching  funds. 
18148 

18149  DNRC  has  T&E  species  as  well  as  species  of  special  concern  on  their  lands.   If 

18150  we  are  match  limited  they  could  provide  match  and  use  the  SWG  funds.  DNRC 

18151  is  working  on  a  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  for  T  and  E  species  and  other  species 

18152  for  a  total  of  30  (wolverine,  woodpecker,  goshawk,  westslope  cutthroat)  on  their 

18153  forested  land;  developing  strategies  to  conserve  species  and  identify  data  gaps. 
18154 

18155  There  could  be  value  of  SWG  plan  in  filling  in  data  gaps;  suggested  that  if  the 

18156  plan  identified  species  that  were  of  concern  to  DNRC  they  could  possibly  match 

18157  SWG  funds  for  survey,  inventory  and  research.  DNRC  is  a  major  lanctowner  in 
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18158  the  state;  CFWP  plan  could  fit  into  DNRC  plan  depending  on  project  suitability. 

18159  Their  plan  will  be  very  prescriptive  in  solutions;  tiered  down  to  activities  that  are 

1 8 1 60  being  conducted  on  the  ground  but  will  not  just  be  metrics  but  also  ID  information 

18161  needs. 
18162 

18163       General 
18164 

18165  Emphasis  on  wildlife  in  addition  to  elk,  rainbow  trout  (e.g.  s  auger,  eastern 

18166  Montana  surveys)  is  good. 
18167 

1 81 68  Congress  and  others  are  tired  of  train  wrecks  with  T&E  listings;  being  able  to 

1 8 1 69  avoid  listings  to  begin  with  would  be  helpful 

1 81 70  Comment  was  made  that  the  expectation  is  that  FWP  will  do  more  of  what  we 
1 8 1 7t  are  doing  now  (efforts  like  collection  of  sage-grouse  information  and  cutthroat 
1 81 72      trout  restoration)  which  will  help  MT  get  ahead  of  the  curve. 

18173 

18174  This  plan  would  help  federal  land  management  agencies  deal  with  land 

1 81 75  management  issues  in  concert  with  surrounding  lands  (in  context  with  those 

18176  lands  and  on  an  ecological  basis  with  them),  DNRCcoukl  use  some  of  the  SWG 

18177  money  to  do  things  like  the  HCP  they  are  preparing  for  state  lands  and  a  culvert 

18178  survey  they  are  doing. 
18179 
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18204       Appendix  H:  Terrestrial  Focus  Area  Priorities 

18205 


Terrestrial  Focus  Area  Priorities 


18206 
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18207      Appendix  I:  Aquatic  Focus  Area  Priorities 

18208 


18209 
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18210  Glossary 

18211 

18212  Tier:  Three  levels  of  Conservation  need  assigned  to  focus  areas,  community 

18213  types,  species,  and  Inventory  Needs,  (a  fourth  Tier  was  used  for  just  the  species 

18214  component  that  identifies  non-natrve  or  peripheral  species) 
18215 

18216  Ecotype:  Georgaphic  reference  to  broad-scale  areas  of  Montana  that  have 

18217  similar  landscape,  geoclimatic  and  vegetation  characteristics. 
18218 

18219  Essentially  Associated:  An  association  between  geographic  area,  vegetation, 

1 8220  or  fish  and  wildlife  species  that  is  critical  to  the  existence  of  a  population  of  fish  or 

18221  wildlife. 
18222 

1 8223  Focus  Area:  A  terrestrial  or  aquatic  area  based  on  geographic  features  or  the 

1 8224  drainage  of  water  that  are  used  to  frame  bcations  where  comprehensive 

1 8225  conservation  will  occur 
18226 

18227  Community  Type:  A  group  of  associated  plantsa,  animals  and  the  related  geo- 

1 8228  climatic  characteristics. 
18229 

1 8230  Greatest  Conservation  Need:  Focus  Areas,  Community  Types  and  Species 

18231  that  are  bw  or  declining,  federally  listed  species  as  either  "threatened"  or 

1 8232  "endangered"  or  individual' groups  of  species  that  lack  distribution  and  occurance 

1 8233  information  to  asses  their  status  or  trends 
18234 

18235  Comprehensive  Conservation:  A  term  used  to  describe  how  fish  and  wildlife 

1 8236  and  their  related  habitats  are  interconnected  and  how  concervation  concerns 

1 8237  common  to  all  of  these  can  be  addressed  on  a  broad-scale  giving  equal 

1 8238  importance  to  all  components. 
18239 

1 8240  Conservation  Concern:  Description  of  the  critcal  threats  that  have,  are  or  could 

18241  adversely  affect  the  populations  of  fish  and  wildrfe  and  their  related  habitats. 

1 8242 

1 8243  Conservation  Strategies:  Strategic  guidance  that  address  conservation 

18244  concerns. 
18245 

1 8246  Ustic:  A  soil  moisture  regime  that  occurs  with  a  limited  amount  of  water  available 

1 8247  for  plants  but  occurs  at  times  when  the  soil  temperature  is  optimum  for  plant 

1 8248  growth. 
18249 

1 8250  Mesic:  Shrubs,  grasslands  or  combination  of  both  that  are  adapted  to  a 

18251  moderately  moist  habitat 
18252 

18253  Xeric:  Shrubs,  grasslands  or  combination  of  both  that  are  adapted  to  an 

1 8254  extremely  dry  habitat 
18255 


